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Presidential  Addresses 


TO  THE 

Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

1. 

By  professor  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

July  \lth,  1882. 

As  this  is  the  first  general  meeting  of  our  new  Society  since  the 
time  it  was  definitely  constituted,  it  has  been  thought  that  I  should 
make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Society, 
which  will  form  a  kind  of  explanation  in  supplement  to  our  prospectus 
defining  those  aims  and  methods, — which,  I  suppose,  has  been  seen 
by  all  the  members,  and  perhaps  by  some  who  are  not  as  yet 
members.  This  prospectus  has  not  been  subjected  to  much  instruc¬ 
tive  public  criticism.  It  has  been  received,  either  with  entire 
cordiality,  or  with  guarded  neutrality,  or  with  uninstructive  contempt. 
Still,  several  private  criticisms  on  that  prospectus  and  questions 
suggested  by  it  have  come  to  my  notice  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  might  perhaps  emj)loy  the  few  minutes  of  your  time  that  I  wish 
to  take  up  in  no  better  way  than  in  replying  to  these  criticisms 
and  objections. 

The  first  question  I  have  heard  is.  Why  form  a  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch  at  all  at  this  time,  including  in  its  scope  not  merely 
the  phenomena  of  thought-reading  (to  which  your  attention  will  be 
directed  chiefiy  this  afternoon),  but  also  those  of  clairvoyance  and 
mesmerism,  and  the  mass  of  obscure  jjhenomena  commonly  known  as 
Spiritualistic  "t  Well,  in  answering  this,  the  first  question,  I  shall  Im 
able  to  say  something  on  which  I  hope  we  shall  all  agree ;  meaning  by 
“we,”  not  merely  we  who  are  in  this  room,  but  we  and  the  scientifie 
world  outside;  and  as,  unfortunately,  I  have  but  few  observations  to 
make  on  which  so  much  agreement  can  be  hoped  for,  it  may  be  as  well 
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to  bring  this  into  prominence,  namel}',  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  a  scandal  to  the  enlightened  age  in  which 
we  live.  That  the  dispute  as  to  the  reality  of  these  marvellous 
phenomena, — of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggei'ate  the  scientific 
importance,  if  only  a  tenth  part  of  what  has  been  alleged  by  generally 
credible  witnesses  could  be  shown  to  be  true, — I  say  it  is  a  scandal 
that  the  dispute  as  to  the  reality  of  these  phenomena  should  still  be 
going  on,  that  so  many  competent  witnesses  should  have  declared  their 
belief  in  them,  that  so  many  others  should  be  profoundly  interested  in 
having  the  question  determined,  and  yet  that  the  edueated  world,  as  a 
body,  should  still  be  simply  in  the  attitude  of  incredulity. 

Now  the  primary  aim  of  our  Society,  the  thing  which  we  all  unite 
to  promote,  whether  as  believers  or  non-believers,  is  to  make  a  sus¬ 
tained  and  systematic  attempt  to  remove  this  scandal  in  one  way  or 
another.  Some  of  those  whom  I  address  feel,  no  doubt,  that  this 
attempt  can  onlj'’  lead  to  the  proof  of  most  of  the  alleged  phenomena ; 
some,  again,  think  it  probable  that  most,  if  not  all,  will  be  disproved ; 
but  regarded  as  a  Society,  we  are  quite  unpledged,  and  as  individuals, 
we  are  all  agreed  that  any  particular  investigation  that  we  may  make 
should  be  carried  on  with  a  single-minded  desire  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
and  without  any  foregone  conclusion  as  to  their  nature.'- 

But  then  here  comes  the  second  question,  which  I  have  had  put 
by  many  who  are  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  our  efforts, — that  is. 
Why  should  this  attempt  succeed  more  than  so  many  others  that 
have  been  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  ?  To  this  question 
there  are  several  answers.  The  first  is,  that  the  work  has  to  go  on. 
The  matter  is  far  too  important  to  be  left  where  it  now  is,  and, 
indeed,  considering  the  importance  of  the  questions  still  in  dispute, 
which  we  hope  to  try  to  solve,  as  compared  with  other  scientific 
problems  on  which  years  of  patient  and  unbroken  investigation 
have  been  employed,  we  may  say  that  no  proportionate  amount  of 
labour  has  yet  been  devoted  to  our  problems ;  so  that  even  if  we 
were  to  grant  that  previous  efforts  had  completely  failed,  that  would 
still  be  no  adequate  reason  for  not  renewing  them.  But,  again,  I 
should  say  that  previous  efibrts  have  not  failed ;  it  is  only  true  that 
they  have  not  completely  succeeded.  Important  evidence  has  been 
accumulated,  important  experience  has  been  gained,  and  important 
effects  have  been  produced  upon  the  public  mind. 

I  say  that  important  evidence  has  been  accumulated ;  and  here 
I  should  like  to  answer  a  criticism  that  I  have  privately  heard  which 
tends  to  place  the  work  of  our  Society  in  a  rather  invidious  aspect. 
It  is  supposed  that  we  throw  aside  en  bloc  the  results  of  previous 
inquiries  as  untrustworthy,  and  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  superior 
knowledge  of  scientific  method  or  intrinsically  greater  trustworthi- 
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ness — that  we  hope  to  be  believed,  whatever  conclusions  we  may 
come  to,  by  the  scientific  world,  though  previous  inquirers  have  been 
uniformly  distrusted.  Certainly  I  am  conscious  of  making  no  assump¬ 
tion  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  presume  to  suppose  that  I  could  produce 
evidence  better  in  quality  than  much  that  has  been  laid  before  the 
world  by  writers  of  indubitable  scientific  repute — men  like  Mr.  Crookes, 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  the  late  Professor  de  Morgan.  But  it  is  clear  that 
from  what  I  have  defined  as  the  aim  of  the  Society,  however  good 
some  of  its  evidence  may  be  in  qualit}^  we  require  a  great  deal  more 
of  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute, — it  is  not  now  the  time  to  dispute, — 
with  any  individual  who  holds  that  reasonable  persons,  who  have 
looked  carefully  into  the  evidence  that  has  been  so  far  obtained,  ought 
to  be  convinced  by  that  evidence ;  but  the  educated  world,  including 
many  who  have  given  much  time  and  thought  to  this  subject,  are  not 
yet  convinced,  and  therefore  we  want  more  evidence. 

If  any  one  asks  me  what  I  mean  by,  or  how  I  define,  sufficient 
scientific  proof  of  thought-reading,  clairvoyance,  or  the  phenomena 
called  Spiritualistic,  I  should  ask  to  be  allowed  to  evade  the  difficulties 
of  determining  in  the  abstract  what  constitutes  adequate  evidence. 
What  I  mean  by  svfficient  evidence  is  evidence  that  will  convince  the 
scientific  world,  and  for  that  we  obviously  require  a  good  deal  more 
than  we  have  so  far  obtained.  I  do  not  mean  that  some  effect  in 
this  direction  has  not  been  produced  :  if  that  were  so  we  could  not 
hope  to  do  much.  I  think  that  something  has  been  done ;  that  the 
advocates  of  obstinate  incredulity — I  mean  the  incredulity  that  waives 
the  whole  affair  aside  as  undeserving  of  any  attention  from  rational 
beings — feel  their  case  to  be  not  primd  facie  so  strong  now  as  it  was. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  want  of  scientific  culture  was 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  vulgar  belief  in  mesmerism  and  table¬ 
turning.  Then,  as  one  man  of  scientific  repute  after  another  came 
forward  with  the  results  of  individual  investigation,  there  was  a  quite 
ludicrous  ingenuity  exercised  in  finding  reasons  for  discrediting  his 
scientific  culture.  He  was  said  to  be  an  amateur,  not  a  professional ; 
or  a  specialist  without  adequate  generality  of  view  and  training ;  or 
a  mere  discoverer  not  acquainted  with  the  strict  methods  of  experi¬ 
mental  research;  or  he  was  not  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  if 
he  was  it  was  by  an  unfortunate  accident.  Or  again,  national  distrust 
came  in ;  it  was  chiefly  in  America  that  these  things  went  on ;  or  as 
I  was  told  myself,  in  Germany,  some  years  ago,  it  was  only  in  England, 
or  America,  or  France,  or  Italy,  or  Russia,  or  some  half-educated 
country,  but  not  in  the  land  of  Geist.  Well,  these  things  are  changed 
now,  and  though  I  do  not  think  tliis  kind  of  argument  has  quite  gone 
out  of  use,  yet  it  has  on  the  whole  been  found  more  difficult  to  work  ; 
and  our  obstinately  incredulous  friends,  I  think,  are  now  generally 
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content  to  regard  the  interest  that  men  of  undisputed  scientific  culture 
take  in  these  phenomena  as  an  unexplained  mystery,  like  the  pheno¬ 
mena  themselves. 

Then  again,  to  turn  to  a  different  class  of  objectors.  I  think,  though 
I  do  not  wish  to  overrate  the  change,  that  the  attitude  of  the  clergy 
has  sensibly  altered.  A  generation  ago  the  investigator  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Spiritualism  was  in  danger  of  being  assailed  by  a  formidable 
.alliance  of  scientific  orthodoxy  and  religious  orthodoxy  ;  but  I  think 
that  this  alliance  is  now  harder  to  bring  about.  Several  of  the  more 
enlightened  clergy  and  laity  who  attend  to  the  state  of  religious  evidences 
have  come  to  feel  that  the  general  principles  on  which  incredulous 
science  explains  off-hand  the  evidence  for  these  modern  marvels  are 
at  least  equally  cogent  against  the  records  of  ancient  miracles,  that 
the  two  bodies  of  evidence  must  prinvi  facie  stand  or  fall  together,  or 
at  least  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  methods. 

Then,  again,  a  generation  ago  we  were  directed  to  go  to  the  con¬ 
jurers,  and  told  that  we  should  see  that  the  whole  thing  was  conjuring. 
I  quite  think  that  this  direction  was  to  a  great  extent  just  and  im¬ 
portant  :  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  investigation  of  these  matters 
should  be  carried  on  by  men  who  have  tried  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  performances  of  conjurers.  But  we  can  no  longer  be  told 
off-hand  that  all  the  marvels  recorded  by  Mr.  Crookes,  Professor  Zollner, 
and  others,  are  easy  conjuring  tricks,  because  we  have  the  incontroA'er- 
tible  testimony  of  conjurers  to  the  contrary.  They  may  be  conjuring 
tricks,  but  they  are  at  any  rate  tricks  that  conjimers  cannot  find  out. 

For  these  various  reasons  I  think  we  may  say  that  on  the  whole 
matters  are  now  more  favourable  for  an  impartial  reception  of  the 
results  of  our  investigation,  so  far  as  we  can  succeed  in  obtaining 
any  positive  results,  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  In  saying 
this  I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  ignore  or  make  light  of  the 
e\ddence  that  has  been  accumulated  in  recent  years  to  shew  that 
at  least  a  great  part  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  referred  to 
Spiritual  agency  by  Spiritualists  in  England  and  America  are  really 
due  to  trickery  and  fraud  of  some  kind.  I  had  this  in  view  when 
I  said  just  now  that  important  experience  had  been  gained  by  pre¬ 
ceding  investigations.  This  is  certainly  part  of  the  experience,  and 
I  believe  that  no  Spiritualist  denies  its  importance.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  investigators,  or  even  believers 
in  mesmerism  or  Spiritualistic  phenomena,  had  not  their  eyes 
open  twenty  years  ago  to  the  part  played  in  these  phenomena 
by  fraud. 

My  interest  in  this  subject  dates  back  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
I  quite  remember  that  when  I  began  to  look  into  the  matter,  nearly 
every  educated  Spiritualist  that  I  came  across,  however  firmly  con- 
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•vinced,  warned  me  against  fraud,  and  emphasised  his  warning  by 
impressive  anecdotes.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  degree,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  generally  admitted  that  recent  experiences  have  changed 
the  view  of  many  Spiritualists  with  regard  to  the  degree.  I  think 
that  even  educated  and  scientific  Spiritualists  were  not  quite  pre- 
{)ared  for  the  amount  of  fraud  which  has  recently  come  to  light, 
nor  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  mediums  against  whom  fraud 
has  been  proved  have  been  afterwards  defended,  and  have  in  fact 
been  able  to  go  on  with  wLat  I  may,  without  offence,  call  their  trade, 
after  exposure  no  less  than  before. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  point  which  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  the 
method  of  investigation  which  our  Society  wiU,  I  hope,  in  the  main 
use.  Though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
that  we  may  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  paid  performers  or 
paid  mediums,  still  we  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  direct  our  investi¬ 
gation  to  phenomena  where  no  ordinary  motives  to  fraud, — at  any 
rate  I  may  say  no  pecuniary  motives, — can  come  in.  There  has,  of 
course,  always  been  a  mass  of  evidence  of  this  kind.  In  feet,  1  think 
every  one  who  has  become  con^nneed  of  the  reality  of  the  phenomena, 
or  has  become  strongly  and  persistently  convinced  that  there  is  a 
yrima  facie  case  for  investigation,  has  had  his  attention  first  attracted 
by  narratives  of  what  has  gone  on  in  private  families  or  private  circles, 
where  none  but  relatives  or  intimate  friends  have  been  concerned, 

Xow,  the  great  gain  that  I  hope  may  accrue  fix)m  the  formation  of 
this  Society  is  that  the  occurrence  of  phenomena — primi  facie  inex¬ 
plicable  by  any  ordinary  natural  laws — may  be  more  rapidly  and 
more  extensively  communicated  to  us  who  desire  to  give  our  time 
to  the  investigation,  so  that  in  the  first  instance  we  may  carefully 
sift  the  evidence,  and  guard  against  the  danger  of  illusion  or  decej;- 
tion  which  even  here  may,  of  course,  come  in  :  and  then,  when  the 
evidence  has  been  sifted  by  accumulation  of  personal  experiments, 
make  it  more  available  for  the  purpose  of  producing  general 
conviction. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  for  myself  or  my  colleagues 
either  any  special  aptitude  for  investigation,  or  any  special  claim  to 
the  credence  of  mankind,  as  compared  with  the  members  of  private 
households  or  circles  of  friends  where  the  phenomena  may  in  the  first 
instance  occur.  But  in  a  matter  so  strange  to  ordinary  experience 
I  think  we  may  say  that  it  is  only  gnidually  that  a  man  learns  the 
complicated  precautions  that  have  to  be  taken  in  order  to  exclude 
all  conceivable  possibility  of  illusion  or  deception.  Certainly  my 
own  experience  is  that  I  only  learnt  what  had  to  be  done  in  this 
way,  and  had  to  be  guarded  against,  in  a  gradual  way,  by  repeated 
experiments. 
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As  regards  the  question  of  credibility,  the  important  point  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  every  additional  witness  who,  as  De  Morgan  said, 
has  a  fair  stock  of  credit  to  draw  upon,  is  an  important  gain.  Though 
his  credit  alone  is  not  likely  to  suffice  for  the  demand  that  is  made 
on  it,  his  draft  will  help.  For  we  must  not  expect  any  decisive 
effect  in  the  direction  at  which  we  primarily  aim,  on  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  from  any  single  piece  of  evidence,  however  com¬ 
plete  it  has  been  made.  Scientific  incredulity  has  been  so  long  in 
growing,  and  has  so  many  and  so  strong  roots,  that  we  shall  only 
kill  it,  if  we  are  able  to  kill  it  at  all  as  regards  any  of  those  ques¬ 
tions,  by  burying  it  alive  under  a  heap  of  facts.  We  must  keep 
“pegging  away,”  as  Lincoln  said;  we  must  accumulate  fact  upon  fact, 
and  add  experiment  upon  experiment,  and,  I  should  say,  not  wrangle 
too  much  with  incredulous  outsiders  about  the  conclusiveness  of  any 
one,  but  trust  to  the  mass  of  evidence  for  conviction.  The  highest 
degree  of  demonstrative  force  that  we  can  obtain  out  of  any  single 
record  of  investigation  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  investigator.  We  have  done  all  that  we  can  when  the  critic 
has  nothing  left  to  allege  except  that  the  investigator  is  in  the  trick. 
But  when  he  has  nothing  else  left  to  allege  he  will  allege  that. 

We  shall,  I  hope,  make  a  point  of  bringing  no  evidence  before  the 
})ublic  until  we  have  got  it  to  this  pitch  of  cogency.  I  think  it  is 
desirable  on  various  grounds,  but  one  ground  is,  I  think,  this :  It  is 
due  to  the  private  families  or  private  circles  of  friends  whom  we 
hope  to  persuade  to  allow  us  to  take  part  in  their  experiments,  not 
to  leave  the  subject  or  the  medium  of  the  phenomena — when  we 
have  convinced  ourselves,  by  our  own  methods,  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  phenomena — to  bear  alone  the  injurious  suggestions  of  any 
incredulous  materialist  who  may  find  it  needful  to  attack  our  experi¬ 
ments.  We  must  drive  the  objector  into  the  position  of  being  forced 
either  to  admit  the  phenomena  as  inexplicable,  at  least  by  him,  or  to 
accuse  the  investigators  either  of  lying  or  cheating  or  of  a  blindness 
or  forgetfulness  incompatible  with  any  intellectual  condition  except 
absolute  idiocy. 


II. 


By  professor  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

December  9fh,  1882. 

Our  undertaking  is  so  novel,  and  is  still  viewed  with  so  much 
suspicion  and  disfavour  by  important  sections  of  the  educated  world, 
that  it  may  be  well  if  I  take  up  again  the  line  of  thought  pursued 
in  my  address  delivered  at  the  bast  meeting ;  and  reply  to  some  of 
the  general  criticisms  on  our  aims  and  endeavours  that  have  been 
offered  in  somewhat  greater  abundance  since  the  publication  of  our 
first  Proceeilivr/s. 

When  I  say  that  many  regard  us  with  disfavour,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  reception  of  our  Proceedings  has  shown  this  to  be  the 
case  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  anticipated.  Indeed,  it  has  shown  the 
very  contrary.  The  number  both  of  adhesions,  and  of  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  approval  from  persons  who  do  not  join  us,  has  gone 
decidedly  beyond  my  expectations.  I  think  the  most  cautious  members 
of  our  Council  are  convinced  that  the  existence  of  our  Society  is  firmly 
established ;  that  we  are  to  have  a  fair  field,  and  a  fair  hearing  from  at 
least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  educated  world,  by  whom  whatever 
work  we  do  will  be  estimated  on  its  merits  without  prejudice ;  so  that 
if  we  fail  to  attain  our  ends,  it  will  be  due  either  to  our  own  deficiencies, 
or  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  presented  by  the  matters  that  we  are 
trying  to  investigate.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  we  are  under  any 
positive  necessity  of  conciliating  hostile  critics  that  I  wish  to  reply  to 
their  objections;  but  because,  from  the  nature  of  our  undertaking,  it  is 
important  that  the  largest  possible  number  of  persons  should  be  induced 
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to  reiidei’  us  at  least  incidental  and  casual  aid,  and  also  because  in  our 
attempt  to  carry  the  methods  of  organised  and  systematic  investigation 
into  ground  so  little  trodden  by  the  scientific  investigator,  I,  for  one, 
feel  that  n'e  have  need  of  whatever  instruction  we  can  derive  from  any 
criticisms  or  suggestions,  whether  delivered  in  a  friendly  or  hostile 
spirit. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  even  from  those 
who  treat  our  endeavours  with  unmitigated  ridicule,  holding  as  I  do 
with  Horace  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  jester  to  s2Deak  a  seasonable 
truth.  But  I  have  found  that  the  very  few  ^sersons  who,  in  the  Press 
or  in  private,  have  adojjted  this  line  of  treatment,  have  been  so  totally, 
so  ludicrously,  ignorant  of  the  facts  from  which  they  tried  to  extract 
jokes,  so  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that,  in 
our  view,  constitutes  a  prinid  facie  case  for  serious  investigation,  that 
it  has  been  impossible  to  derive  from  their  utterances  anything  but 
amusement — which  was,  no  doubt,  what  they  wished  to  furnish, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  If  any  person  who  might  otherwise 
have  assisted  us  could  be  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  the  buffoonery  of 
(e.g.)  the  Observer,  his  assistance,  I  think,  could  hardly  have  been 
of  much  value. 

A  graver  attempt  at  dissuasion,  which  was  made  by  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  organ  of  opinion,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  deserves,  perhaps,  more 
serious  consideration. 

r^n  October  21st  that  journal,  in  an  article  written  with  a  great  air 
of  scientific  culture,  urged  its  i-eaders  to  abstain  from  inquiring  into 
ghost  stories  on  account  of  the  dangerous  tendency  to  give  them  cre¬ 
dence  which,  on  the  principles  of  evolution,  must  be  held  to  exist  in 
our  brains.  Owing  to  the  many  generations  of  our  ancestors  who 
believed  in  spirits,  we  retain,  it  seems,  in  our  nervous  mechanism,  “  in¬ 
numerable  connections  of  fibres,”  which  will  be  developed  into  supersti¬ 
tious  beliefs  if  we  give  them  the  slightest  opportunity.  Our  only 
chance  is  to  starve  these  morbid  fibres  by  steadily  refusing  them  the 
slightest  nutriment  in  t»he  way  of  apparent  evidence.  We  must  “keep 
clear  of  the  pitch  ”  of  superstition  if  we  would  avoid  defilement.  “  The 
scientific  attitude  can  only  be  maintained  by  careful  abstention  from 
dangerous  trains  of  thought.^ 

W  hen  I  read  this  article  I  seemed  to  remember  having  heard  some¬ 
thing  very  like  it  many  years  ago,  only  not  quite  in  the  same  language. 
And  then  it  flashed  across  me  that  this  was  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  dissuasions  which  certain  unwise  defenders  of  religious  orthodoxy, 
a  generation  ago,  used  to  urge  against  the  examination  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  They  told  us  that  owing  to  the  inherited  corruption  of 
the  human  heart  we  had  a  proneness  to  wrong  belief  which  could  only 
be  resisted  by  “  steadily  neglecting  to  develope  ”  it ;  that  we  must  keep 
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clear  of  the  pitch  of  free-thinking  if  we  would  avoid  defilement  ;  that, 
in  short,  the  religious  “  attitude  can  only  be  preserved  by  careful  ab¬ 
stention  from  dangerous  trains  of  thought.”  And  I  remembered  the 
generous  and  sincere  indignation  with  which  our  scientific  teachers  then 
repudiated  these  well-meant  warnings,  as  involving  disloyalty  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  truth,  and  a  degrading  distrust  of  the  God-given  reason 
of  man  :  with  what  eloquence  they  urged  on  us  to  maintain  our  privi¬ 
lege  of  free  and  unfettered  inquiry,  to  keep  our  minds  impartially  open 
to  all  evidence  from  all  sources  and  follow  our  reason  whitliersoever  it 
led,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  long-cherished  conviction ;  and  I  thought 
how  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  round  his  revenges  and  how  the  new 
professor  is  “  but  old  priest  writ  large  ”  in  a  brand-new  scientific  jargon. 

But  it  would  be  a  pity  to  dwell  too  long  on  these  extravagances,  for 
I  do  not  really  think  that  the  article  I  have  referred  to  represents  the 
view  of  any  considerable  number  of  scientific  men — indeed,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  instructed  physiologist  would  gravely  discuss  the 
grotesque  substitute  for  original  sin  which  the  Dali  Mall  offers  us  in  the 
shape  of  superstitious  connections  of  brain  fibres.  What  our  scientific 
opponents  for  the  most  part  really  mean,  however  contemptuous  their 
manner  may  be,  is  not  that  they  will  refu.se  to  look  at  any  evidence  we 
bring  forward,  but  that  they  will  require  a  great  deal  of  very  good 
evidence  before  they  will  look  at  it.  Now,  I  think  that  their  demands 
in  this  respect  go  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  scientific 
caution  as  regards  the  investigation  of  thought-reading,  of  which  we 
gave  the  results  in  our  last  Proceedings ;  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
try  to  convince  them  of  this,  if  all  the  evidence  attainable  had  been 
already  procured  so  that  the  stock  could  not  be  increased.  But  since 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  this — since,  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  we 
shall  keep  making  important  additions  to  the  evidence  already  brought 
forward — I  do  not  care  to  disj^ute  with  them  as  to  the  exact  amount 
necessary  for  reasonable  conviction.  I  quite  agree  with  them  that  very 
strong,  very  overwhelming,  proof  is  wanted  to  establish  scientifically  a 
fact  of  such  tremendous  importance  as  the  transmission  of  ideas  from 
mind  to  mind  otherwise  than  by  the  recognised  organs  of  sense  ;  and  if 
they  will  not  yield  to  half-a-dozen  decisive  experiments  l)y  investigators 
of  trained  intelligence  and  hitherto  unquestioned  probity,  let  us  try  to 
give  them  half-a-dozen  more  recorded  by  other  witnesses  ;  if  a  dozen 
will  not  do,  let  us  try  to  give  them  a  score  ;  if  a  score  will  not  do,  let  us 
make  up  the  tale  to  fifty.  The  time  and  trouble  will  not  be  thrown 
away  if  only  we  can  attain  the  end. 

And  here,  I  think,  we  may  appeal  for  support  to  our  scientific 
friends — I  mean  our  scientific  enemies,  whom  we  hope  to  turn  into 
friends— against  another  class  of  objectors  who  are  much  less  difficult 
to  convince  of  the  truth  of  our  conclusions,  but  are  benevolently 
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<anxious  tliat  we  should  not  waste  oui  time  in  establishing  them. 

I  meet  people  in  society  who  talk  in  this  way :  they  think  our  evidence 
for  thought-reading  looks  very  strong,  and  they  do  not  see  why  there 
should  not  be  brain-waves  or  something  of  the  kind  ;  indeed,  they  have 
themselves  tried  some  experiments  after  dinner  at  counti-y-houses,  which 
seem  to  confirm  our  view  ;  and  as  for  apparitions  at  the  point  of  death, 
they  have  always  thought  there  was  a  case  for  them.  But  they  do  not 
like  to  see  so  many  superior  persons,  as  they  politely  say  to  me,  spending 
a  serious  part  of  their  time  on  such  matters,  instead  of  wi’iting  a 
commentary  on  Plato,  or  studying  the  habits  of  beetles,  or  in  .some 
other  way  making  a  really  useful  contribution  to  science  or  learning. 
Now  here,  as  I  say,  I  think  we  may  be  content  to  set  one  body  of  our 
critics  to  argue  against  the  other.  For  our  really  scientific  opponents  do 
not  for  a  moment  dispute  the  immense  importance  of  our  conclusions,  if 
only  they  could  conceive  it  possible  that  they  could  be  established  ; 
they  would  admit  that  a  man  would  be  fortunate  indeed  who  could 
hope,  in  any  department  of  recognised  science,  to  light  upon  a  new 
truth  of  anything  like  equal  importance. 

And  there  is  another  objection,  again,  to  the  range  we  have  marked 
out  for  our  work,  which  equally  misconceives  the  position  we  hold  in 
relation  to  science.  Some  not  unfriendly  critics  have  given  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  if  we  had  only  confined  ourselves  to  thought-reading,  and, 
perhaps,  clairvoyance,  and  similar  phenomena  of  the  mesmeric  trance, 
we  might  have  had  their  countenance  :  but  that  by  taking  in  haunted 
houses,  spirit-rapping,  and  so  forth,  we  make  ourselves  too  absurd.  And 
T  quite  admit  that  we  might  have  avoided  some  ridicule  by  drawing  the 
line  as  they  suggest,  but  we  should  have  avoided  it  at  the  expense  of 
logic  and  consistency.  Observe  that  we  do  not  argue  that  all  these 
different  kinds  of  alleged  phenomena  must  stand  or  fall  together,  and 
that  by  proving  the  reality  of  thought-reading  we  tend  to  prove  the 
existence  of  ghosts.  That  would  be  a  quite  unwarranted  inference.  But 
we  say — and  T  think  any  competent  scientific  authority  will  support  us 
here— that  the  general  presumption  of  established  science  against  the 
possibility  of  thought-reading  or  clairvoyance  is  so  strong  that  it  could 
not  be  much  stronger  against  any  other  class  of  alleged  facts  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  judged  it  reasonable  to  disregard  it  in  the  former  case,  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  the  testimony  to  actual  instances  of  thought¬ 
reading,  &c.,  it  would  be  palpably  inconsistent  in  us  to  refuse  investiga¬ 
tion  in  other  cases  in  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  testimony 
are  such  as  would  be  conclusive  in  any  matter  of  ordinary  experience. 
And  that  the  testimony  to  the  so-called  hauntings  of  houses  is  strong 
enough  to  establish  a  case  for  investigation  on  this  principle,  appeared 
to  us  incontrovertible.  Of  the  quality  of  this  testimony  the  report  of 
our  Committee  will  presently  give  you  a  specimen ;  but  we  could  not 
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give  you  an  adequate  impression  of  its  quantity  if  this  Committee  had 
the  whole  time  of  the  meeting  at  its  disposal.  And  I  must  repeat,  we 
do  not  put  forward  this  testimony  as  amounting  to  scientific  proof,  but 
merely  as  justifying  investigation. 

One  word,  before  I  conclude,  in  reference  to  an  objection  to  one 
part  of  our  investigation,  which  proceeds  from  a  very  different  quarter. 

'  There  are  not  a  few  religious  persons  who  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
alleged  facts  of  modern  Spiritualism,  but  who  regard  any  experimental 
investigation  of  them  as  wrong,  because  they  must  be  the  work  either 
of  the  devil  or  of  familiar  spirits,  with  whom  the  Bible  forbids  us  to 
have  dealings.  Now,  as  regards  these  Scriptural  prohibitions,  I  think 
that  there  is  much  force  in  what  has  been  urged  by  educated  Spiritualists 
— viz.,  that  they  relate  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  industry  of 
diviners  and  soothsayers  was  in  distinct  I’ivali’y  and  antagonism  to  the 
worship  of  J ehovah,  so  that  any  one  who  sought  their  aid  tended  to  be 
drawn  away  from  his  allegiance  to  the  true  God  ;  and  that  therefore 
such  prohibitions  should  not  be  considered  as  directed  against  the 
Spiritualistic  seance  of  the  present  day,  provided  it  is  conducted  in 
a  right  spirit  and  mannerj  But  with  arguments  of  this  kind  we  have 
here  nothing  to  do ;  we  have  not  come  to  the  point  at  which  it  is 
needful  to  consider  them.  What  we  should  urge  upon  our  religious 
friends  is  that  their  scruples  have  really  no  place  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  investigation,  when  the  question  before  us  is  whether  certain 
phenomena  are  to  be  referred  to  the  agency  of  spirits  at  all,  even  as  a 
“working  hypothesis.”  It  must  be  in  the  interest  of  religion  no  less 
than  of  science  that  this  point  should  be  somehow  settled,  because  of 
the  distrust  thrown  on  all  human  testimony  to  the  marvellous  if  the 
existing  mass  of  evidence  to  these  Spiritualistic  manifestations  is  simply 
neglected  ;  and  when  we  have  settled  this  point,  if  we  should  conclude 
that  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  extra-human 
intelligences,  then  the  time  will  come  to  consider  whether  the  character 
of  these  intelligences  is  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  have  any  further 
dealings  with  them.  Many  of  us,  I  think,  will  be  amply  content  if  we 
can  only  bring  this  first  stage  of  our  investigation  to  something  like  a 
satisfactory  issue  ;  we  do  not  look  further  ahead  ;  and  we  will  leave  it 
for  those  who  may  come  after  to  deal  with  any  moral  problems  that 
may  possibly  ai’ise  when  this  first  stage  is  passed. 


III. 

By  professor  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

July  mil,  1883. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  an  important  aspect  of  the 
programme  and  work  of  the  Society,  which  is  liable,  I  think,  to  be 
imperfectlj’  understood  by  friends  no  less  than  by  foes.  Of  the  two,  it 
is  more  important  at  present  that  our  position  should  be  as  thoroughly 
and  as  widely  as  possible  understood  by  our  friends — I  mean  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  us ;  since,  ujj  to  the  present 
time,  those  hostile  to  our  work  have  mostly  delivered  their  criticisms 
from  so  very  broad  and  distant  a  view  of  it,  that  it  would  be  too 
sanguine  to  hope  that  they  could  be  affected  by  any  explanations 
of  details. 

The  point  to  which  I  refer  is  our  claim  to  be  a  scientific  society,  and 
to  carry  on  our  w’ork  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  by  scientific  methods. 
Some  not  unfriendly  critics  have  urged  on  me  that  this  pretension  is 
absurd  :  “  You  may  be  right,”  they  say,  “  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  pitched 
battle  between  you  and  modern  science ;  if  you  win,  modern  science 
will  receive  a  hard  blow.”  If  this  were  true,  I  for  one  should  entirely 
decline  so  unequal  a  struggle  ■,  but  we  hold  it  to  be  the  reverse  of  true. 
AVe  admit,  of  course,  that  the  majority  of  scientific  experts  still  keep 
aloof  from  us,  and  that  the  agreement  of  experts  is  the  final  test  of  the 
establishment  of  truths ; — indeed  we  may  apply  to  the  scientific  world 
what  an  eminent  statesman  has  said  of  the  political  world,  that  the 
main  duty  of  a  minority  is  to  try  to  turn  itself  into  a  majority.  But 
this  is  just  what  we  hope  to  do;  not  so  much  by  direct  controversy, 
as  by  patiently  and  persistently  endeavouring  to  apply  to  the  obscure 
matters  which  we  are  studying  methods  as  analogous  as  circumstances 
allow  to  those  by  which  scientific  progress  has  been  made  in  other 
departments. 

And  even  now  I  conceive  that  the  conflict  between  our  vie\v — 
either  the  general  assumption  on  which  Ave  proceed  or  the  particular 
facts  which  our  committees  claim  to  have  established — and  the  views  of 
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the  majority  of  scientific  men,  is  really  much  less  profound  than  many 
conflicts  that  go  on  within  the  field  of  recognised  science.  For  there 
we  continually  see  an  internecine  struggle  of  opposing  positive  doc¬ 
trines  ;  but  what  we  have  opposed  to  us  is  not  really  any  positive 
doctrine  or  proved  method  of  another  school  of  inquiiers — much  less 
any  established  positive  conclusion  of  science — but  mere  sweeping  nega¬ 
tions  of  persons  who  have  mostly  given  no  study  or  thought  to  the 
matters  which  they  deny;  or,  at  any  rate  a  mere  general  presumption 
against  what  appears  to  have  no  affinity  to  facts  already  systematised. 
With  the  few  positive  contributions  which  physicists  or  physiologists 
have  offered  towards  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  we  are 
investigating,  we  have  no  conflict  whatever.  We  recognise  in  almost 
all  cases  a  partial  truth  in  such  explanations  ;  what  we  maintain  is  that 
a  careful  comparison  of  them  with  the  facts  shews  them  to  be  inadequate. 

A  very  different  objection  seems  to  be  sometimes  felt  to  our 
attitude  of  scientific  inquirers  by  some  of  the  persons  who  are  in 
the  best  position  for  assisting  our  investigations.  I  mean  persons  who 
believe  themselves  to  have  certain  knowledge  on  the  most  important 
matters  on  which  we  are  seeking  evidence,  who  do  not  doubt  that  they 
have  received  communications  from  an  unseen  world  of  spirits,  but  who 
think  that  such  communications  should  be  kept  as  sacred  mysteries 
and  not  exposed  to  be  scrutinised  in  the  mood  of  cold  curiosity  which 
they  conceive  to  belong  to  science.  Now  we  do  not  wish  to  appear  in¬ 
trusive  ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  anxious  not  to  lose  through  mere 
misunderstanding  any  good  opportunities  for  investigation  :  and  I 
therefore  wish  to  assure  such  persons  that  we  do  not  approach  these 
matters  in  any  light  or  trivial  spirit,  but  with  an  ever-present  sense  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  issues  involved,  and  with  every  desire  to 
give  reverence  wherever  reverence  is  found  to  be  due.  But  we  feel 
bound  to  begin  by  taking  these  experiences,  however  important  and 
however  obscure,  as  a  part  of  the  great  aggregate  which  we  call 
Nature ;  and  we  must  ascertain  carefully  and  systematically  their 
import,  their  laws  and  causes,  before  we  can  rationally  take  up  any 
definite  attitude  of  mind  with  regard  to  them.  The  unknown  or 
uncommon  is  not  in  itself  an  object  of  reverence  ;  there  is  no  sacredness 
in  the  mere  limitations  of  our  knowledge. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  mean  by  a  scientific  spirit ;  that  we  approach 
the  subject  without  prepossessions,  but  with  a  single-minded  desire  to 
bring  within  the  realm  of  orderly  and  accepted  knowledge  what  now 
appears  as  a  chaos  of  individual  beliefs.  In  saying  that  our  methods 
are  scientific,  we  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  possess  any  technical 
knowledge  or  art,  needing  elaborate  training.  “  Science,”  as  an  eminent 
naturalist  has  said,  “  is  only  organised  common-sense ;  ”  and  on  gi’ound 
so  very  new  as  most  of  that  is  on  which  we  are  trying  to  advance,  the 
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organisation  of  coinnion-sense,  which  we  call  scientific  method,  must 
necessarily  be  very  rude  and  tentative.  Indeed,  the  value  to  us  of  the 
scientific  experts  whom  we  are  glad  to  count  among  our  number 
depends  much  less  on  any  technical  knowledge  or  skill  than  on  the 
general  habit  of  mind — what  I  may  call  the  “  higher  common-sense  ” — 
which  their  practice  of  scientific  investigation  has  gi"en  to  them ; 
somewhat  greater  readiness  and  completeness  in  seeing  considerations 
and  adopting  measures  which,  when  once  suggested,  are  not  only 
intelligible,  but  even  obvious,  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind  at  large. 

For  instance,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  need  of  making 
as  systematic  and  extensive  a  collection  of  facts  as  possible ;  partly  in 
order  to  establish  as  fact  what,  we  believe,  can  only  be  established  by 
such  an  accumulation  of  evidence  ;  and  partly  in  order  to  obtain  by 
classification  a  general  view  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  facts,  so 
tliat  we  may  be  started  in  a  right  direction  for  investigating  their  con¬ 
ditions.  But  this  need  does  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  Thus 
a  representative  of  the  intelligent  public  has  informed  us  that  we  have 
now  given  facts  enough,  and  that  the  intelligent  public  now  demands 
from  us  a  satisfactory  theory  of  them.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  afraid 
I  must  ask  the  intelligent  public  to  restrain  its  impatience  for  a  year  or 
two  more  :  a  restraint  which  hardly  ought  to  be  difficult,  considering 
the  length  of  time  for  which  it  has  remained  in  a  state  of  contented 
nescience  on  these  subjects.  Again,  a  friend  who  has  sent  me  a  valuable 
first-hand  narrative  of  Thought-transference  at  a  distance,  has  thought 
it  needful  to  apologise,  on  the  ground  that  we  “  must  be  inundated  with 
these  stories.”  Well,  it  is  in  one  sense  true  that  we  are  inundated  ;  the 
stream  of  them  keeps  flowing  in  more  strongly  than  I  had  anticipated ; 
but  we  wish  to  be  still  more  inundated — the  tide  is  a  favourable  one 
and  it  cannot  rise  too  high  for  our  purposes. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  desire  ^hich  the  Council  enter¬ 
tain  to  get  as  much  co-operation  as  possible  in  the  experimental  work 
of  the  Society.  We  have  endeavoured  by  the  “  Circular  No.  1,”  printed 
in  our  last  Proceedings,  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  local  committees 
and  independent  centres  of  investigation  in  the  subjects,  especially,  of 
Thought-transference  and  Mesmerism.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this 
circular  has  so  far  produced  little  effect  :  I  wish,  therefore,  earnestly  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  members  to  it,  and  emphasise  our  desire  for  the 
kind  of  co-operation  w'hich  it  suggests.  Any  great  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Council  seems  undesir¬ 
able  :  but  these  committees  would  be  glad  to  give  the  benefit  of  their 
experience,  in  any  way  that  may  be  desired,  to  any  local  committees 
that  may  be  started  on  an  independent  basis  for  this  kind  of  research — 
or  supposing  such  local  committees  to  prefer  complete  independence^ 
we  should  be  no  less  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  results.  In  short. 
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if  any  member  or  associate  of  our  Society  feels  moved  to  assist  in  any 
part  of  our  work,  and  does  not  find  that  the  circular  to  which  I  have 
referred  gives  him  sufficient  guidance  as  to  the  best  method  of  doing 
this,  he  has  only  to  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee  whose  sphere 
of  operations  interests  him  most,  and  the  committee  will  do  their  best 
to  find  for  him  a  useful  line  of  co-operation. 

I  have  said  that  we  cannot  have  too  many  well-attested  narratives 
or  records  of  experiments,  even  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  the  results.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  impossi¬ 
bility,  or  extreme  difficulty,  of  absolutely  excluding,  in  any  one  case 
taken  by  itself,  explanations  of  the  phenomenon  recorded  which  refer 
it  to  causes  already  recognised  by  science.  This  leads  me  back  to  the 
question  of  the  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  the  evidence  attested ; 
as  to  which,  again,  we  find  ourselves  in  'primA  facie  opposition  witli 
the  majority  of  scientific  men.  But  here,  again,  as  I  have  said,  the 
opposition  does  not  arise  from  any  general  unwillingness  on  our  part  to 
accept  the  explanations  of  our  opponents  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
especially  anxious  to  give  them  all  due  weight  in  the  collection  and 
treatment  of  our  evidence.  We  only  refuse  to  admit  them  where  we 
find  that  the  hypotheses  manifestly  will  not  fit  the  facts. 

Thus,  e.g.^  before  coming  to  our  conclusion  as  to  Thought-trans¬ 
ference  we  considered  carefully  the  arguments  brought  forward  for 
regarding  cases  of  so-called  “  Thought-reading  ”  as  due  to  involuntary 
indications  apprehended  through  the  ordinary  senses ;  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ordinary  experiments,  where 
contact  was  allowed,  could  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  un¬ 
conscious  sensibility  to  involuntary  muscular  pressure.  Hence  we  have 
always  attached  special  importance  to  experiments  in  which  contact 
was  excluded  ;  with  regard  to  which  this  particular  hypothesis  is  clearly 
out  of  court. 

Again,  take  Faraday’s  well-known  experiments  on  table-turning. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Faraday  rendered  a  real  public  service  in  prevent¬ 
ing  ignorant  persons  from  supposing  an  unknown  force  required  to 
explain  the  turning  round  of  a  drawing  i-oom  table  when  a  group  sit 
down  to  it  in  an  evening  party.  And  if  the  eminent  physicist  had  been 
able  to  explain,  in  the  same  simple  and  effective  way,  the  rarer  but  yet 
strongly  attested  cases  in  which  tables  are  reported  to  have  moved 
without  contact,  or  to  have  risen  altogether  off’  the  ground,  he  would 
have  really  “  exploded  the  whole  nonsense  ”  of  table-lifting.  But  we 
submit  that  it  is  not  a  scientific  way  of  dealing  with  a  mass  of 
testimony  to  explain  what  you  can,  and  say  that  the  rest  is  untrue. 
It  may  be  common-sense;  but  it  is  not  science. 

Here,  however,  our  more  careful  opponents,  when  they  cannot  find  a 
phj  sical  explanation  for  the  facts  related, fall  back  on  various  psychologi- 
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cal  explanations  of  the  fa^t  that  they  are  related.  They  say  that  the 
reporters  have  been  deceived  by  -‘conjuring  tricks”  or  illuded  by 
“  expectant  attention,”  or  led  into  involuntary  exaggeration  from  the 
impulse  to  entertain  their  hearers  with  marvels,  or  have  laid  undue 
stress  on  accidental  coincidences,  through  oblivion  or  non-observation 
of  instances  on  the  other  side  : — or  when  there  is  nothing  else  left 
they  simply  say,  with  more  or  less  polite  circumlocution,  that  we  or 
our  informants  must  be  telling  lies. 

Hei’e,  again,  we  admit  that  every  one  of  the  suggested  causes — not 
e.xcluding  the  last — has  been,  in  the  history  of  human  delusion,  a  vera 
causa  of  marvellous  narratives  ;  and  the  whole  detail  of  our  procedure 
in  the  different  departments  of  our  inquiry  is  governed  by  the  need  of 
carefully  excluding  them.  What  we  venture  to  think  unscientific  is 
the  loose  way  in  which  our  opponents  fling  them  about,  without  any 
proper  attempt  to  determine  the  limits  within  which  they  are  probable. 

'T^hus,  e.g.,  when  a  man  pays  a  guinea  to  attend  a  spiritualistic 
e.xhibition  in  a  room  over  which  the  recipient  of  the  mone}'  has  perfect 
control,  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute  to  preparation  and  sleight  of  hand 
whatever  of  the  results  could  be  produced  by  a  professional  conjui’er  on 
his  platform  ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  equally  probable  that  similar 
results  in  a  private  dining-room  are  due  to  the  hitherto  latent  conjuring 
powers  of  the  housemaid.  When  a  man  goes  to  a  house  which  he  knows 
to  be  haunted,  it  is  not  a  noteworthy  fact  that  he  dreams  of  a  ghost ;  or 
even  if  he  lies  awake  at  night  in  a  nervous  condition,  he  is  likely  to 
mistake  the  rattle  and  sigh  of  the  wind  for  evidences  of  ghostly  visitants ; 
but  it  is  not,  therefore,  plausible  to  refer  to  “  expectancy  ”  apparitions 
for  which  the  seers  are  wholly  unprepared,  and  which  they  at  first  take 
calmly  for  their  relatives.  When  a  marvellous  story  is  told  after  dinner 
by  a  person  who  heard  it  from  a  friend  of  the  cousin  of  the  man  who 
was  actually  there,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  an  indefinite 
amount  of  thrilling  detail  has  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  tradition, 
— especially  if  the  links  in  the  chain  of  tradition  are  supplied  by  persons 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  regal’d  scientific  accuracy  as  important 
in  these  matters ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  legitimate  to  explain  in 
this  way  a  narrative  which  is  taken  direct  from  the  diary  of  the  original 
eye-witness.  We  may  ultimately  be  able  to  shew  that  the  whole  mass 
of  evidence  presented  to  us  under  each  of  these  heads  is  clearly 
explicable  by  causes  which  all  will  admit  to  be  natural :  but  I  cannot 
think  that  this  result  will  be  attained  without  a  more  careful  and 
patient  examination  of  the  evidence  than  our  critics  deem  it  worth 
while  to  give. 

For  the  purpose,  then,  of  this  examination,  our  primary  endeavour 
is  to  collect  phenomena,  where  explanations  like  those  above  mentioned 
have  at  least  a  high  degree  of  improbability.  In  no  single  case  can  the 
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inadmissibility  of  such  explanations  be  absolutely  excluded — not  even 
in  the  case  of  our  own  most  conclusive  experiments,  when  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  outside  public.  For  all  records  of  experiments 
must  depend,  ultimately,  on  the  probity  and  intelligence  of  the  persons 
recording  them ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  or  any  other  investigators, 
to  demonstrate  to  persons  who  do  not  know  us  that  we  are  not 
idiotically  careless  or  consciously  mendacious.  We  can  only  hope  that 
within  the  limited  circle  in  which  we  are  known,  either  alternative  will 
be  regarded  as  highly  improbable^ 
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By  professor  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

May  28th,  1884. 

The  last  time  that  I  addressed  you  at  any  length  I  endeavoured  to 
define  the  nature  and  grounds  of  our  claim  that  we  are  investigating  in 
a  scientific  manner  phenomena  which  in  the  recent  progress  of  physical 
science  have  been  too  long  and  too  persistently  neglected.  Since  then, 
in  consequence  of  an  article  which  has  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
by  two  of  my  colleagues,  and  of  a  lecture  which  I  was  expressly  asked 
to  deliver  on  this  subject  at  the  London  Institution,  some  discussion  of 
our  work  from  this  point  of  view  has  been  carried  on  in  journals  that 
are  for  the  most  part  hostile  to  our  endeavour ;  and  it  appears  that  I 
might  with  advantage  take  up  again  the  subject  that  I  dealt  with  about 
a  year  ago,  and  make  one  or  two  more  remarks  on  our  general  scientific 
position.  In  so  doing  I  have  no  intention  of  occupying  your  time  by 
any  comments  on  the  misrepresentations  of  fact  or  the  blunders  in  logic 
which  our  opponents  have  committed  ;  our  aim,  in  my  opinion,  should 
rather  be  to  consider  whether  we  can  learn  anything  from  our  critics — 
even  from  ignorant  and  prejudiced  critics — which  may  assist  us  in  the 
novel  and  difficult  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  may  at  any  rate 
see  what  appear  to  the  careless  glance  of  outsiders  to  be  the  weak  points 
of  our  position,  and  give  them  a  careful  reconsideration. 

The  first  point  that  it  is  important  to  get  clear  is  the  exact  relation 
in  which  the  conclusion  that  we  have,  to  our  own  satisfaction,  established, 
stands  to  the  generally  accepted  conclusions  of  physical  science.  '  Is  it 
true,  as  an  opponent  has  asserted,  that  if  Thought-transference,  as 
affirmed  by  our  Committee,  were  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  “physiology 
would  be  overthrown  ”?\  The  statement  might  pass  as  a  loose  and  hasty 
way  of  characterising  tlie  extreme  strangeness  of  our  results ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  its  being  deliberately  maintained  by  anyone  actually 
acquainted  with  physiological  investigation.  An  instructed  physiologist 
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would  know  that  supposing  it  generally  accepted  that  ideas  and  feelings 
can  under  certain  special  and  rare  conditions  be  conveyed  from  one  mind 
to  another  otherwise  than  by  the  recognised  channels  of  sense,  all  ordinary 
physiological  research  would  go  on  exactly  as  before.  No  “  working 
hypothesis  ”  of  physiological  method  would  have  to  be  abandoned  ;  no 
established  positive  conclusion  of  physiological  inquiry — nothing  that 
has  been  ascertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  visual, 
auditory,  tactile,  or  other  sensations  and  ideas  are  ordinarily  produced 
in  the  mind — would  have  to  be  modified.  What  would  have  to  be 
given  up  would  be  merely  the  single  negative  conclusion  that  ideas  and 
sensations  could  not  be  transmitted  from  one  mind  to  another  except  in 
certain  ways  already  known.  It  was  very  natural  for  physiologists  to 
form  this  conclusion  provisionally  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary ; 
but  to  abandon  it  in  view  of  the  presentation  of  such  evidence  would 
be  a  mere  enlargement,  not  in  any  sense  an  overthrow  of  existing 
physiologyj 

The  question,  then,  is  merely  whether  evidence  enough  has  been 
produced.  /And  here  I  have  always  admitted,  and  indeed  emphatically 
maintained,  that  what  we  allege  to  be  facts  are  so  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  experience — at  least  so  far  as  experience  has  been  systematised 
by  science — that  until  a  large  number  of  mutually  corroborative 
testimonies  are  collected  w^e  cannot  expect  the  scientific  world  to  be 
converted  ;  they  will  say,  and  reasonably  or  at  least  plausibly  say,  that 
it  is  less  improbable  that  the  testimony  to  these  facts  should  be  false 
than  that  the  facts  as  testified  to  should  be  real  J  And  I  think  that  the 
case  is  one  in  which  no  one  can  say  exactly  how  much  evidence  is 
wanted ;  we  have  to  balance  conflicting  improbabilities ;  and  the 
improbabilities  are  of  a  kind  that  we  have  no  scales  to  weigh  exactly. 
Indeed  the  improbability  on  one  side  necessarily  appears  greater  or  less 
to  different  persons,  according  to  what  they  know  of  the  witnesses 
personally.  Hence  though  I  am  myself  convinced  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  our  records  of  experiments,  I  do  not  complain  that  other  persons  who 
do  not  know  the  witnesses  are  not  yet  convinced.  And  I  have  always 
been  anxious  to  urge  on  our  members  and  friends — many  of  whom  are 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  already  collected  facts  enough  to 
convince  a  “fair  mind” — that  we  cannot  precisely  define  the  requirements 
of  a  fair  mind  in  dealing  with  matters  so  unfamiliar  ;  and  that  we  ought 
to  continue  patiently  piling  up  facts  and  varying  the  observers  and 
conditions,  until  we  actually  get  the  common  sense  of  educated  persons 
clearly  on  our  side. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  obliged  to  add  that  none  of  our  critics 
appear  to  me  to  appreciate  the  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  that  we  have 
already  obtained.  They  often  imply  that  the  experiments  in  Thought- 
transference  are  such  as  could  be  performed  by  “  cheating  mediums  or 
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mesmerists,”  by  the  simple  means  of  a  code  of  signals  which  the 
investigating  committee  cannot  find  out ;  quite  ignoring  such  cases  as 
that  given  in  Part  I.,  pp.  22-3,  where  the  cards  guessed  by  one  of  the 
Creerys  were  unknown  to  any  one  but  the  four  strangers  who  went  to 
w'itness  the  experiment ;  and  where,  therefore,  as  I  have  before  said,  the 
investigators  must  either  have  been  idiots,  or  one  or  other  of  them  in 
the  trick.  Similar  remarks  may  be  made  about  the  experiments 
reported  in  the  last  part  of  our  Proceedings ;  where  four  or  five  difierent 
persons  must  either  have  been  guilty  of  unveracity  or  collusion,  or  of 
most  abnormal  stupidity,  if  the  phenomena  were  not  genuine. 

Again,  our  opponents  leave  out  of  account  that  besides  our  own 
experiments  in  Thought-transference  between  persons  in  a  normal 
condition,  and  the  records  of  spontaneous  telepathic  phenomena, 
“apparitions,  &c.,” — of  which  we  have  collected  a  very  large  number 
on  first-hand  evidence — we  have  the  experiments  in  Thought-transfer¬ 
ence  in  the  mesmeric  state,  in  which  we  have  only  obtained  over  again 
results  repeatedly  affirmed  by  others,  l^nd  here  I  think  we  may  put 
forward  an  irresistible  claim  that  this  mesmeric  evidence  of  a  generation 
ago,  which  undoubtedly  failed  to  satisfy  orthodox  medical  opinion  at  the 
time,  should  be  carefully  reconsidered ;  the  ground  of  our  claim  being 
the  now  universally  admitted  fact  that  in  the  controversy  which  took 
place  from  1840  to  1850  between  the  mesmerists  and  the  accredited 
organs  of  medical  opinion,  the  latter  Avere  undoubtedly  to  a  great 
extent  wrong  ;  that  they  repudiated  sweepingly  an  important  part 
of  the  phenomena  reported  by  the  mesmerists,  Avhich  no  instructed 
person  no AV  denies  to  be  genuine.  No  instructed  person  noAV  questions 
the  genuine  reality  of  the  hypnotic  or  sleep-Avaking  state  as  a  special 
abnormal  condition  of  the  human  organism,  in  Avhich  the  hypnotised 
person  is,  in  a  quite  peculiar  Avay,  subject  to  delusions  suggested  to 
him  from  Avithout,  and  can  in  some  cases  be  made  as  perfectly  insensible 
to  pain  as  he  can  by  inlialing  chloroform  or  laughing  gas.  But  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  the  Layicet  and  other  medical  organs  refused  to  admit 
the  genuineness  of  these  phenomena,  as  decidedly  as  any  of  them  noAv 
refuses  to  admit  the  reality  of  community  of  sensation.  When  the 
most  painful  surgical  operations  Avere  successfully  performed  in  the 
hypnotic  state,  they  said  that  the  patients  Avere  bribed  to  sham 
insensibility  ;  and  that  it  Avas  because  they  Avere  hardened  impostors 
that  they  let  their  legs  be  cut  off  and  large  tumours  cut  out  Avithout 
shoAving  a  sign  even  of  discomfort.  (At  length  this  unbelief,  in  all 
but  the  most  bigoted  partisans,  gave  Avay  before  the  triumphant  success 
of  Mr.  Esdaile’s  surgical  operations  under  mesmerism  in  the  Calcutta 
Hospital  :  and  hence,  Avhen  subsequently  a  Gei’man  professor  (Heiden- 
hain)  reported  that  he  had  obtained  results  similar  to  Braid’s, — Avhich 
had  lieen  previously  neglected, — orthodox  medical  science  Avillingly 
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allowed  the  hypnotic  state  to  take  a  recognised  place  in  physiological 
works.  The  existence,  indeed,  of  a  peculiar  rapport  between  the 
inesmeriser  and  his  patient — such  as  the  transference  of  sensation 
manifests — has  still  the  weight  of  medical  authority  against  it ;  but 
this  weight  is  surely  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  was  so  long  and 
obstinately  thrown  into  the  wrong  scale  as  regards  the  hypnotic  state 
generally.J 

When  confronted  with  this  mass  of  testimonies,  the  argument  of  our 
opponents  sometimes  takes  a  new  turn.  They  say  that  our  very 
demand  for  quantity  of  evidence  shows  that  we  know  the  quality  of 
each  item  to  be  bad.  But  the  quality  of  much  of  our  evidence — when 
considered  apart  from  the  strangeness  of  the  matters  to  which  it  refers 
. — is  not  bad,  but  very  good  :  it  is  such  that  one  or  two  items  of  it 
would  be  held  to  establi.sh  the  occurrence,  at  any  particular  time  and 
place,  of  any  phenomenon  whose  existence  was  generally  accepted. 
Since,  however,  on  this  subject  the  best  single  testimony  only  yields  an 
improbability  of  the  testimony  being  false  that  is  outweighed  by  the 
improbability  of  the  fact  being  true,  the  only  way  to  make  the  scale 
fall  on  the  side  of  the  testimony  is  to  increase  the  quantity.  If  the 
testimony  were  not  good,  this  increase  of  quantity  would  be  of  little 
value ;  but  if  it  is  such  that  the  supposition  of  its  falsity  requires  us  to 
attribute  abnormal  motiveless  deceit,  or  abnormal  stupidity  or 
carelessness,  to  a  person  hitherto  reputed  honest  and  intelligent,  then  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  in  which  such  a  supposition  is  required 
adds  importantly  to  the  improbability  of  the  general  hypothesis.  It  is 
sometimes  said  by  loose  thinkers  that  the  “  moral  factor  ”  ought  not  to 
come  in  at  all.  But  the  least  reflection  shows  that  the  moral  factor 
must  come  in  in  all  the  reasonings  of  experimental  science,  except  for 
those  who  have  personally  repeated  all  the  experimeiits  on  which  their 
conclusions  are  based.  Any  one  who  accepts  the  re23ort  of  the  exjjeri- 
ments  of  another  must  rely  not  only  on  his  intelligence  but  on  his 
honesty ;  only  ordinarily  his  honesty  is  so  completely  assumed  that  the 
assumption  is  not  noticed. 

^Here,  however,  some  say  that  we  ought  to  get  evidence  that  can  be 
repeated  at  will ;  that  they  will  not  entertain  the  idea  of  “  rare,  fitful 
and  delicate  ”  phenomena  which  cannot  be  reproduced  at  will  in  the 
presence  of  any  number  of  sceptics.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  serious 
attempt  to  justify  this  refusal  on  general  principles  of  scientific  method. 
The  phenomenon  of  Thought-transference — assuming  it  to  be  genuine — - 
depends  jorfwd  Jade  on  the  establishment  of  a  certain  relation  between 
the  nervous  systems  of  the  agent  and  percipient  respectively  ;  and  as 
the  conditions  of  this  relation  are  specifically  unknown,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  be  sometimes  absent,  sometimes  present,  in 
an  inexplicable  way ;  and,  in  particular,  that  this  peculiar  function 
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of  the  brain  should  be  easily  disturbed  by  mental  anxiety  or  discomfort 
of  any  kind. 

Still  we  should  be  very  glad  to  get  evidence  of  this  kind  ;  we  ought 
to  relax  no  effort  to  obtain  it.  And  one  special  source  of  interest  for 
us  in  the  marvels  related  by  the  Indian  Theosophists — with  whose 
doctrines,  I  may  remark,  we  are  in  no  way  concerned — lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  alleged  to  consist  largely  in  the  production  at  will  of 
“  telepathic  ”  phenomena ;  similar  in  kind  to  those  of  which,  as 
occurring  spontaneously,  a  large  collection  has  been  made  by  our 
Literary  Committee. 


V. 

By  professor  BALFOUR  STEWART,  F.R.S. 

April  2i1h,  1885. 

You  will  permit  me  on  this  occasion  to  allude  to  the  great  loss 
which  our  Society  has  sustained  in  the  resignation  by  Professor 
Sidgwick  of  the  office  of  President. 

I  cannot  imagine  one  better  fitted  than  our  late  President  to  develop 
into  vigorous  action  a  struggling  body  such  as  ours,  and  we  must  all 
feel  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
object. 

He  has  procured  the  recognition  by  men  of  education  of  a  society 
whose  advent  was  at  first  somewhat  coldly  welcomed  by  the  fraternity 
of  knowledge. 

Under  these  circumstances  everything  depended  on  the  choice  of 
guardians  for  the  infant  Society.  Had  it  been  injudiciously  led  it 
would  certainly  have  proved  a  failure,  and  have  thus  strengthened  the 
widespread  belief  that  no  good  result  is  to  be  obtained  by  discussing 
subjects  of  a  certain  class.  But  things  have  happily  turned  out  far 
otherwise,  and  the  recognition  which  our  Society  enjoys  to-day  is 
greatly  due  to  its  guidance  by  a  President  and  officers  who,  through  a 
happy  mixture  of  boldness  and  prudence,  carried  energetically  into 
action,  have  succeeded  in  bringing  it  into  its  present  position.  Professor 
Sidgwick’s  benefits  to  the  Society  were  not  merely  those  of  a  wise  and 
energetic  guidance  of  its  affairs.  He  was  unsparing  in  every  sense 
where  he  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  required  support,  and 
he  is  not  only  our  first  and  honoured  President  but  one  of  our  chief 
benefactors. 

Success  of  this  nature  cannot  be  equalled  or  even  approached.  But 
it  is  not,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  despair  that  I  commence  this 
evening  the  duties  of  the  office  with  which  I  have  been  honoured, 
knowing  that  gratitude  to  my  predecessor  should  prompt  me  to  give 
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him  what  relief  I  can,  and  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  benefit  of  a  Society 
which  has  strong  claims  upon  all  who  are  desirous  to  promote  know¬ 
ledge. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  luring  before  you  a  few  statistics  of  our 
progress. 

A  preliminary  conference  was  convened  by  Professor  Barrett  (whom 
we  honour  as  our  founder)  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  January,  1882.  At 
this  meeting  a  Committee  of  sixteen  were  appointed,  to  which  a  few 
additions  were  afterwards  made. 

The  Society  was  next  formally  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
report  of  the  Conference  Committee  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Conference  held  on  20th  February,  1882,  the  Committee  being  consti¬ 
tuted  as  the  Council  of  the  new  Society  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Henry  Sidgwick. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  3rd  March,  1882,  a 
number  of  proposals  for  election  were  brought  forward,  and  at  its 
second  meeting  on  the  17th  March,  20  Members  and  11  Associates  were 
elected. 

At  the  end  of  1882  the  total  number  of  the  Society  was  150  3  at 
the  end  of  1883  it  was  288  ;  at  the  end  of  1884  it  was  520  ;  while  at 
the  present  moment  the  total  number  is  586. 

If  these  results  are  very  encouraging  as  regards  numbers  it  is  a 
source  of  equal  gratification  to  think  that  men  of  the  highest  standing 
in  all  departments  of  knowledge  have  consented  to  join  our  ranks  ;  and 
you  have  been  already  informed  by  Professor  Barrett  that  a  kindred 
Society  has  recently  been  started  in  America  under  very  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  embracing,  likewise,  amongst  its  members  men  of  the 
highest  attainments  and  standing. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  what  has  the  Society  done  1  I  may  state 
that  since  its  commencement  it  has  issued  seven  parts  of  Proceedings, 
of  which  a  total  number  exceeding  12,000  has  been  distributed  to 
Members  and  others,  placed  in  public  libraries,  sent  for  review,  and  sold 
through  the  ordinary  channels.  An  eighth  part  will  be  published  very 
shortly. 

Early  in  1884  a  Journal  was  commenced,  which  has  been  continued 
monthly  for  private  circulation  amongst  members. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  a  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Theo- 
sophical  Phenomena  was  issued  for  private  circulation  only. 

A  large  number  of  slips  has  also  been  printed  comprising  a 
selection  of  the  evidence  collected  in  the  various  departments  of 
inquiry. 

All  these  schemes  could  not  have  been  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  income  of  the  Society,  and  their  successful  accomplishment  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  Members  who  are  willing  not  only  to 
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devote  their  time  and  energy,  but  likewise  their  piivate  means,  to  the 
advancement  of  our  interests. 

The  cost  of  the  slips  of  printed  matter  and  of  the  Theosophical 
Report  was  borne  by  our  late  President.  The  printing  of  the  slips 
is  now  suspended,  it  being  intended  to  publish  selections  from  the 
evidence  in  the  Journal  of  our  Society.  Professor  Sidgwick  has  mean¬ 
while  agreed  to  be  editor  of  the  Journal,  nor  while  devmting  his  time  in 
this  way  to  the  service  of  the  Society  has  he  discontinued  his  former 
liberality,  but  rather  transferred  it  into  this  new  channel. 

The  library  of  the  Society  consists  of  more  thaii  800  volumes, 
of  which  about  250  are  French  and  German  works.  A  great  many  of 
the  English  books  have  been  presented  througli  the  kind  liberality  of 
Members  and  friends. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal  a 
correspondence  between  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Gurney,  and  Professor 
Newcomb,  the  distinguished  President  of  the  American  Psychical 
Society. 

It  would  appear  from  this  correspondence  that  there  is  a  perfect 
agreement  as  to  the  great  importance  of  studying  experimentally  the 
subject  of  thought-transference. 

To  my  mind  the  evidence  already  adduced  is  such  as  to  render 
higlily  probable  the  occasional  presence  amongst  us  of  something  which 
we  may  call  thought-transference  or  more  generally  telepathy  ;  but  it  is 
surely  our  duty  as  a  Society  to  continue  to  accumulate  evidence  until 
tlie  existence  of  such  a  power  cannot  be  controverted.  We  liave  not 
been  remiss  in  this  respect,  and  it  will  be  found  from  the  pages  of  our 
Proceedinys  that  the  main  strength  of  our  Society  has  been  given  to 
prove  the  existence  of  telepathy,  in  the  belief  that  such  a  fact  well 
established  will  not  only  possess  an  independent  value  of  its  owm,  but 
will  serve  as  an  admirable  basis  for  further  operations. 

But  our  Society  has  not  only  its  staff  of  observers  and  experimenters, 
it  has  likewise  its  literary  staff,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  and 
scrutinise  the  existing  evidence  on  the  various  subjects  embraced  in 
Psychical  Research.  Now,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the  one 
unpardonable  offence  if  this  Literary  Committee  were  to  decline  to 
invite,  to  listen  to,  to  examine,  or  to  register  the  contemporaneous 
evidence  on  any  branch  of  psychical  inquiry. 

It  is  no  doubt  quite  conceivable  that  after  a  quantity  of  evidence 
on  some  subject  has  been  collected,  the  result  of  its  discussion  should 
prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  worth  inquiring  into,  at  least  nothing 
new.  But  a  definite  settlement,  even  of  a  negative  character,  is  not 
without  its  value,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  an 
exhaustive  discussion.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
result  of  such  a  discussion  may  be  the  establishment  of  new  facts 
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eminently  worthy  of  record,  and  the  next  generation  of  our  Society 
would  greatly  blame  the  present  if  we  declined  to  bring  together, 
examine,  and  register  the  contemporaneous  evidence,  so  as  to  fit  it,  if  not 
for  our  own  final  discussion,  at  least  for  that  of  those  who  shall  come 
after  us. 

But  perhaps  the  best  justification  of  the  labours  of  the  Literary 
Committee  is  to  be  found  in  what  they  have  already  done.  As  regards 
apparitions  at  the  moment  of  death,  I  will  quote  the  following  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Gurney  :  “  We  have,”  he  tells  us,  “collected  more  than 

a  hundred  first-hand  cases  of  apparitions  closely  coinciding  with  the 
time  of  death  of  the  person  seen  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  small  minority  of 
such  cases  that  our  informants,  according  to  their  own  account,  have 
had  any  other  hallucination  than  the  apparition  in  question.”  The 
great  importance  of  this  statement  will  be  manifest  to  all. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  that  the  evidence  bi’ought  forward 
by  this  Committee  is  a  mixture  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  ;  and  some 
have  even  hinted  that  the  effective  strength  of  such  evidence  is  that  of 
the  weakest  portions  of  it.  As  I  know  from  experience  that  this 
mixed  character  is  a  stumbling  block  to  many,  I  will  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  repeating  what  cannot  be  too  widely  known — that  the 
Literary  Committee  are  themselves  very  well  aware  of  this  difference 
between  the  various  items  of  evidence  which  they  have  brought 
together.  \Some  of  these  are  regarded  by  them  as  peculiarly  of  an 
evidential  nature  adapted  to  force  conviction  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  sceptical.  Other  items  again,  while  deficient  in  this  respect,  may  yet 
be  of  importance  in  bringing  out  the  laws  which  regulate  these  strange 
phenomena.  For  example,  the  question.  Do  apparitions  of  the  dying 
actually  occur  ?  is  to  be  replied  to  by  quoting  evidence  of  one  kind 
while  the  question  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  these  appearances,  and 
their  possible  relation  to  telepathy,  is  to  be  replied  to  by  evidence  of 
another  kind  less  important,  perhaps,  in  its  value  as  regards  those  who 
are  unconvinced.  Similar  rules  apply  to  all  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  thanks  of  our  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Myers  for  the  pains  he 
has  taken  in  classifying  the  various  items,  and  it  is,  indeed,  abundantly 
obvious  that  without  such  a  preliminary  process  the  full  value  of  the 
evidence  could  not  possibly  become  known. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject  because  of  its  import¬ 
ance,  and  because  the  public  are,  perhaps,  apt  to  attach  too  exclusive  a 
value  to  the  experimental  part  of  our  work.  I  have  fully  recognised 
the  claims  of  the  experimental  part ;  we  need  in  it  far  wider  assistance 
— especially  in  the  way  of  systematic  trials  of  thought-transference  in 
private — than  we  have  yet  received.  But  none  the  less,  I  think,  must 
the  codification  of  the  current  evidence  be  looked  upon  as  a  pressing 
and  paramount  duty. 
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We  may  be  told  in  the  kindest  manner  that  there  are  regions  which 
it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  approach — groups  of  recurrent  phenomena  so 
wrapped  about  with  the  garments  of  confusion  that  we  cannot  possibly 
disentangle  them  so  as  to  find  whether  there  is  anything  new  in  them 
or  not. 

Our  reply  to  such  remarks  should  not  be  doubtful.  It  ought,  I 
imagine,  to  consist  in  a  prompt  refusal  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
any  such  region  or  of  any  such  phenomena.  Is  it  not  at  once  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  human  intellect  to  gain,  as  time  goes  on,  a 
clearer  and  still  clearer  insight  into  the  principles  which  underlie  all 
terrestrial  occurrences  ?  The  ultimate  explanation  of  certain  classes  of 
these  may,  no  doubt,  be  different  from  what  we  imagined  on  our  setting 
out.  This,  however,  is  not  the  question. 

The  point  is,  rather,  whether  there  exist  around  us  groups  of  recur¬ 
rent  terrestrial  phenomena  which  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  grapple  with. 
Surely  there  is  only  one  proper  way  of  replying  to  this  suggestion,  and 
that  is  by  making  the  attempt.  Everything  is  possible  to  courage  and 
prudence,  coupled  with  perseverance.  Such  qualities  will  enable  us  to 
overcome  the  preliminary  Dragon  which  guards  the  entrance  to  these 
interesting  regions,  and  our  united  efforts  will  ultimately  result  in 
obtaining  for  us  the  golden  apples  of  truth. 


VI. 


By  professor  BALFOUR  STEWART,  F.R.S. 

April  23rd,  1887. 

Let  me  begin  my  few  remarks  by  congratulating  the  Society  on  the 
I’ecent  publication,  under  its  auspices,  of  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  in 
two  goodly  volumes.  I  esteem  this  to  be  a  great  work ;  and  if,  in  a 
sense,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  discussion,  it  is  not  because 
the  materials  are  so  meagre,  but  because  the  subject  is  so  large.  For 
my  own  part,  I  conceive  that  the  evidence  for  spontaneous  telepathy  is 
extremely  strong — that  it  forms,  perhaps,  the  strongest  class  of  evidence 
that  our  Society  has  yet  dealt  with.  A  praiseworthy  attempt  has  been 
made  in  these  volumes  to  put  part  of  this  evidence  into  a  numerical 
form,  and  to  demonstrate  the  very  great  improbability  of  the  recorded 
coincidences  being  due  to  chance.  In  view  of  the  fact,  never  before 
precisely  established,  that  purely  subjective  hallucinations  of  sane 
persons  are  by  no  means  extraordinary  or  extremely  rare  occurrences, 
this  calculation  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  argument.  My  belief  is, 
however,  that  the  strongest  evidence  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  clothed  in  numerical  garments.  Between  a  recorded  vision 
and  the  death,  let  us  say,  of  a  distant  friend,  there  are  other  points  of 
coincidence  than  that  of  time ;  frequently,  for  instance,  there  are  curious 
circumstantial  similarities,  such  as  have  been  described  in  these  volumes, 
but  of  which  the  evidential  strength  cannot  well  be  expressed  in 
numbers,  although  we  know  that  this  must  be  very  great. 

nf  may  here  be  allowed,  with  reference  to  our  Society  and  its 
prospects,  shortly  to  review  the  present  position  of  those  departments 
of  science  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  various  scientific  workers.  First  of  all,  we  see  the 
youthful  acolyte  driven  to  science  by  the  operation  of  an  uncontrollable 
instinct  that  selects  for  him  not  only  the  spot  where  he  shall  begin  his 
mental  labours,  but  the  tools  and  the  materials  which  he  shall  employ. 
Here  he  works  indefatigably,  adding  with  sure  but  cautious  hand  stone 
upon  stone  to  his  corner  of  the  great  temple  of  knowledge.  Casting 
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his  eyes  around  him,  he  sees  fellow  workers  not  far  distant  doing  the 
same  thing,  each  equally  busy  in  his  own  little  corner. 

Now  eacli  of  these  workers  may  have  only  a  very  dim  conception  of 
the  shape  and  features  wliicli  the  completed  building  will  ultimately 
assume.  But  yet  tliere  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  each  that  these 
various  little  works  will  so  fit  in  with  one  another  as  to  form  one  grand 
and  harmonious  whole.  ^yel'e  we  to  clothe  this  belief  in  Theistic 
language  it  would  imply,  amid  great  darkness,  a  trust  nevertheless  in  the 
unity  of  design  of  the  Great  Architect  from  whom  each  worker  has 
received  his  commission.  It  would  imply,  moreover,  a  trust  of  each  in 
his  fellow  workers,  a  species  of  faith  without  which  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  rear  any  great  and  glorious  temple,  or  indeed,  for  that  matter, 
to  do  anything  else  worth  mentioning  in  the  world. 

What  I  have  now  described  is  the  state  of  mind  towards  his 
fellows  and  towards  his  work  of  each  individual  in  a  group  of  builders 
engaged  in  some  particular  corner  of  the  great  work-field.  We  have 
seen  that  there  is  belief  in  his  work  and  belief  in  his  fellow- 
workers.  But  there  are  many  such  groups,  some  of  them  very  remote 
from  others,  and  the  feelings  entertained  by  tlie  members  of  one  group 
for  those  of  a  distant  group  are  not  always  so  satisfactory.  It  may 
be  that  the  microscopical  intentness  with  which  tlie  man  of  science 
has  to  regard  his  near  environment  tends  to  disqualify  him  from 
properly  appreciating  distant  objects.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  members 
of  one  group  are  too  apt  to  disregai’d  the  labours  of  another  and 
distant  groujj,  and  to  imagine  either  that  they  ai-e  not  building 
at  all  or  that  they  are  not  building  anything  that  will 
last.  There  is,  in  fine,  a  comparative  inability  to  see  that  the 
distant  group  are  engaged  equally  with  themselves  in  advancing 
the  same  great  work. 

If  I  have  made  myself  clear,  it  would  seem  tliat  there  is  a  strong 
practical  faith  amongst  tlie  neighbouring  workmen  in  each  department 
of  science,  and  an  equally  strong  assurance  that  their  united  labours 
will  ultimately  have  an  issue  larger  than  any  one  of  them  can  realise. 
There  is  not,  however,  the  same  assurance  that  the  various  groups 
of  workers  are  equally  trustworthy,  and  that  all  are  striving  with 
earnestness  and  success  to  yield  their  contributions  to  the  same  gi’cat 
cause.  Philosophy  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  her  part  to  play  amongst  these 
workers.  I  do  not,  I  must  confess,  think  that  the  union  between 
philosophy  and  science  has  hitherto,  as  a  rule,  been  sufficiently  intimate. 
Philosophers  have,  as  I  think,  too  exclusively  concerned  themselves 
with  successfully  deepening  and  enriching  our  conception  of  the 
universe  as  a  whole,  and  hence  have  not  taken  sufficient  pains  to  see 
that  scientific  workers  have  been  duly  pei’iueated  with  the  spirit  and 
doctrines  of  a  true  philosophy.  '  One  feels  almost  tempted  to  apply  to 
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some  of  them  the  lines  of  the  poet,  who,  after  describing  the  huge  works 
erected  by  the  fallen  angels  and  the  great  projects  entertained  by 
them,  proceeds  thus  to  describe  the  philosophers  of  the  party  ; — 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hiU  retired, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge.  wUl.  and  fate, 

Fix'd  fate,  free  wiU.  foreknowledge  absolute, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 


But  I  would  not  have  you  suppo^that  I  mean  to  make  a  sweeping 
charge  against  all  philosoj)hers.  There  are  some  who  have  come  down 
from  those  elevated  I'egions  on  which  they  have  obtained  a  clear  insight 
into  the  great  temple  of  knowledge,  to  enforce  their  views  upon  the 
individual  scientific  workers,  amongst  whom  they  have  played  the  part 
of  generals  and  directors  of  labour.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  our  Society 


owes  its  success  in  a  great  measnre  to  this  action  of  our  first  President, 
who.  while  much  distinguished  as  a  philosopvher,  has  not  only  success¬ 
fully  enforced  the  claims  of  psychical  research  upon  the  regard  of 
men  of  science,  but  has  likewise  taken  a  personal  part  in  the  scientific 
labours  of  our  Society. 

You  will  perceive  by  these  few  remarks  that  while,  as  I  think,  there 
is  not  yet  a  complete  unity  of  purpose  or  action  between  the  scientific 
workers  in  distant  fields,  yet  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  this 
union  will  be  more  complete,  and  when  (to  use  a  technical  term)  the 
diminution  of  internal  friction  will  set  so  much  more  energy  free 
towards  the  completion  of  the  one  great  and  glorious  work.  To  vary 
the  metaphor,  we  see  before  us  at  present  a  number  of  separate  rivulets 
of  knowledge  each  rushing  along  impetuously  within  well  defined  granite 
walls.  Let  ns,  however,  pursue  the  course  of  these  rivulets  sufiiciently 
far  and  we  shall  find  that  they  will  ultimately  merge  into  one  great  and 
mighty  river  of  knowledge,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  means  of  inter¬ 
communion  between  distant  regions,  with  fulness  in  all  its  borders. 
I  anticipate,  therefore,  at  no  distant  period  the  full  recognition  of  oitr 
labours  by  men  of  science  in  general :  but  here  I  pause  to  notice  a 
friendly  objection  that  has  been  raised  to  the  work  of  our  Society .J 

It  has  been  urged  that  we  have  not  succeeded  in  formulating  in 
precise  language  laws  which  might  embrace  the  various  facts  that  we 
have  brought  to  light.  This  objection  was  raised  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  P/iOJii'as’nis  of  t}i<e  Living  :  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  will  be 
maintained  by  anyone  who  has  read  this  work.  The  shadowy  form  of 
a  great  reality  is  looming  through  the  darkness,  and  at  least  two  specu¬ 
lators  are  busy,  each  from  his  own  point  of  view,  endeavouring  to  render 
the  outlines  clearer.  Can  we  expect  such  a  work  to  be  definitely  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  day  or  a  year  •'  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
several  possible  explanations  of  the  facts  recorded,  and  of  these  some 
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are  less  likely  than  others  to  yield  us  laws  capable  of  definite  expression, 
or  at  least  of  definite  numerical  expression.  For  what  is  the  phenomenon 
before  us?  Adopting  the  well-known,  and  not,  I  think,  unscientific 
terms,  mind,  body,  and  medium,  we  find  in  these  volumes  that  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  and  body  of  A  produces  an  affection  of  the  mind  and 
body  of  B  by  some  unknown  means,  and  often  at  a  great  distance. 
FNow  there  are  at  least  three  conceivable  hypotheses  by  which  this 
action  may  be  explained  : — (1)  The  mind  of  A  may  act  directly  upon 
the  mind,  and  through  it  upon  the  body,  of  B  ;  or,  (2)  the  mind  of  A  may 
act  directly  upon  the  body,  and  through  it  upon  the  mind,  of  B;  or,  (3) 
the  body  of  A  may  act  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  the  medium,  and  the 
medium  may  act  upon  the  body,  and  through  it  upon  the  mind,  of  B. 
If  the  last  hypothesis  be  correct,  we  may  confidently  hope  to  obtain 
something  approaching  numerical  laws ;  but  if  the  first  hypothesis  be 
true,  it  is  more  difficult  to  entertain  this  hope. 

^t  present  we  should  have  three  simultaneous  objects  in  view.  First 
of  all,  we  must  accumulate  evidence  ;  secondly,  we  must  sift  it ;  while 
in  the  third  place  we  should  discuss  and  speculate  upon  the  confirmed 
evidence  in  the  freest  possible  manner.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
truth  will  ultimately  emerge  from  such  a  discussion,  pursued  with 
sufficient  energy  and  perseverance.J 

Before  concluding,  I  should  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  another 
branch  of  our  programme  of  inquiry  which  has  assumed  considerable 
prominence  in  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  during  the  past  year 
— I  mean  the  phenomena  of  so-called  Spiritualism.  Those  who  are 
known  as  Spiritualists  maintain  two  things.  They  assert  in  the 
first  place  the  existence  of  certain  phenomena,  while  in  the  second  place 
they  maintain  that  the  simplest  and  most  natural,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
I  only  legitimate  explanation  of  these  involves  the  existence  of  spirits 
which  are  permitted  on  certain  occasions  to  hold  intercourse  with  man. 

I  need  not  say  that  many  of  us  believe  in  the  existence  of  other 
intelligent  beings  besides  man,  unseen  by  us  as  a  rule,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  superior  to  us  in  mental  rank.  Many,  too,  believe  that  the 
denizens  of  the  spiritual  world  are  not  indifferent  to  our  welfare,  and 
that  we  frequently  receive  aid  from  them  in  important  crises  of  our 
mortal  life,  while  others  are  not  unwilling  to  solicit  such  aid.  But 
probably  all  are  agreed  that,  assuming  the  existence  of  spirits,  there  is, 
at  least,  as  great  a  variety  of  character  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
unseen  world  as  amongst  ourselves,  if,  indeed,  the  range  of  character 
be  not  much  greater,  extending  upwards  to  heights  of  goodness  which 
we  cannot  reach,  and  downwards  to  depths  of  guilt  and  ignominy 
which  we  cannot  fathom. 

Many  will  argue  that  under  these  circumstances  we  must  so  guard 
I  ourselves  in  our  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world  as  to  be  certain 
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tliat  our  advances  will  only  be  responded  to  by  the  good.  And 
unquestionably  a  bad  man  who  appeals  to  evil  spirits  to  help  him  in 
his  wickedness  deserves  the  reprobation  of  humanity,  even  although  his 
advances  may  not  meet  with  any  response.  The  attempts  of  the 
modern  Spiritualists  to  hold  communion  with  the  denizens  of  the 
unseen  belong  to  neither  of  the  categories  now  mentioned.  They  are 
not  the  appeals  of  poor  humanity  for  spii'itual  help  from  good  angels, 
and  unquestionably  they  are  not  the  endeavours  of  the  wicked  to 
procure  assistance  from  the  ^Jowerful  and  the  bad.  There  is,  as  a  rule, 
hardly  any  moral  colouring  about  them ;  and  the  Spiritualists  may  be 
regarded  as  a  society  endeavouring  to  obtain  conclusir^e  proof  of  the 
existence  of  spirits,  rather  than  a  confederacy  to  elicit  spiritual  aid  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  ^  Now  I  have  tried  to  show  in  these  remarks  that  an 
indispensable  condition  of  progress  in  any  branch  of  science  is  mutual  co¬ 
operation  and  confidence  between  the  various  members  of  that  branch. 
A  man  must  trust  his  fellow-workers,  otherwise  he  will  not  be  able  to 
advance  the  department  of  knowledge  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 
And  if  our  object  be  to  receive  scientific  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
spirits,  this  assumes  co-operation  between  ourselves  and  these  intel¬ 
ligences.  But  here  we  have  no  guarantee  for  character  such  as  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  from  our  fellow-workers  in  science.  We  know  very 
well  that  our  comrades,  in  any  ordinary  branch  of  science  or  know¬ 
ledge,  are  perfectly  honest,  and  that  their  object  is  to  advance  that 
branch.  But  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  we  can  com¬ 
municate  with  spirits,  what  proof  have  we  of  their  honesty,  or  how  do 
we  know  that  their  object,  as  well  as  ours,  is  to  obtain  for  us  good 
evidence  of  their  existence  ?  Some  of  us  may  be  disposed  to  question 
the  likelihood  of  man  being  permitted  in  his  present  state  to  obtain  at 
will  scientific  evidence  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings.  The  spiiits 
with  whom  I  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  are  brought  into 
contact,  may  neither  have  the  power  nor  the  will  to  prove  their 
existence  as  a  scientific  fact,  and  yet  they  may  have  the  power  of 
leaving  the  door  of  evidence  partly  open.  We  may  in  truth  be  dealing, 
not  so  much  with  willing  coadjutors  that  will  assist  us  in  throwing  this 
door  completely  open,  as  with  versatile  opponents  who  will  equally 
oppose  all  attempts  either  to  tlu’ow  it  completely  open  or  to  keejj  it 
definitely  shut.  In  fine,  we  are  not  sure  that  this  research  will  ever  be 
decisive  or  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  either  an  affirmative  or  a 


negative. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  one  who  has 
satisfied  himself  that  he  is  in  communion  with  spirits  is  acting  wisely 
in  continuing  the  intercourse.  We  have  not,  I  imagine,  as  yet  pro¬ 
gressed  sufficiently  far  to  entertain  this  question.  The  problem  at 
present  before  us  is,  to  determine  whether  certain  alleged  phenomena 
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<io  or  do  not  occur,  and  then,  presuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  this  question  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  to  give  an  opinion 
whether  it  is  not  the  simplest  explanation  of  these  to  suppose  them 
due  to  spiritual  agency.  Unque.stionably,  certain  members  of  our 
Society  are  in  a  good  position  to  afford  help  in  settling  these  questions, 
for  they  are  skilled  and  well  practised  in  examining  evidence,  and  they 
are  likewise  capable  of  deciding  whether  telepathy  or  some  extension  of 
it  may  not  account  for  the  phenomena  without  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  hypotliesis  of  spiritual  agency  ;  and  our  friends  the  Spiritualists 
are,  I  think,  perfectly  justified  in  challenging  us  to  undertake  this 
business  of  investigation.  There  are,  however,  reasons  why  the  Com¬ 
mittee  who  undertake  the  task  should  rather  be  one  requested  by  the 
President  to  act  than  a  formal  committee  of  our  Society.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  have  requested  the  following  gentlemen  to  take  part, 
with  myself,  in  a  Committee  of  this  nature,  with  the  view  of  investigating 
tlie  reality  of  such  alleged  Spiritualistic  phenomena  as  may  be  brouglit 
before  them  ; — Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  Professor  0.  J.  Lodge,  Professor 
Barrett,  Mr.  Angelo  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  E.  Gurney,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  H. 
IMyers.  These  have  all  agreed  to  serve ;  and  surely  the  composition  of 
the  Committee  is  such  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  examine  in  a  receptive 
and  impartial  manner  any  evidence  submitted  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
detect  any  attempt  at  impostui’e  that  may  be  practised  upon  them. 
Such  attempts  are  greatly  to  be  regretted  ;  but  we  must  perliaps  expect 
the!!!  to  cling  more  closely  to  a  subject  of  this  nature  than  to  the 
ordinary  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
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By  professor  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

July  16//i,  1888. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  my  intention  to  take  this  opportunity — 
this  being  my  first  formal  address  to  the  Society  since  I  became 
President  a  second  time — to  survey  briefly  the  course  that  our  Society 
has  travelled  since  its  foundation  in  1882;  to  recall  what  we  proposed 
to  do  and  compare  it  with  wliat  we  have  done  ;  to  ask  if  we  have 
realised  our  aims,  and  so  far  as  we  have  not  realised  them,  why  we  have 
failed  : — and  then,  turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  to  consider  the 
work  that  now  lies  before  us,  and  our  prospects  of  accomplishing  it 
satisfactorily.  To  me  it  appears  that  we  have  reached  a  crisis  in  our 
history — not  perhaps  a  very  critical  crisis,  ratlier  one  likely  to  be 
prolonged  and  mild  —  but  yet  a  crisis  of  which  it  is  important  that  we 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  nature,  in  order  that  we  may  guard 
against  the  dangers  it  involves. 

This  I  had  intended,  and  this  I  still  propose  to  do,  though  I  find 
that  the  subject  is  too  large  to  be  included  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
address ;  and  I  shall  therefore  resei've  an  important  part  of  what  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  say  for  another  occasion.  But  I  little  thought  when  I  formed 
my  plan,  that  the  past  I  proposed  to  survey  would  be  divided  from  the 
future  by  such  a  chasm  as  now  divides  it  in  the  minds  of  us  all — 
through  the  calamity  that  has  deprived  us  of  the  colleague  and  friend 
who  had  so  large  a  part  in  shaping  the  lines  of  this  past.  Of  the 
irreparable  nature  of  this  loss  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say  what 
I  feel,  without  tending  to  spread  a  discouragement  which  I  would 
rather  wish  to  overcome — since  our  cause  was  never  more  in  need  of 
hopeful  and  vigorous  exertion.  Nor  do  I  propose  now  to  characterise 
more  particularly  Edmund  Gurney’s  share  in  the  work  of  the  last  six 
years.  A  careful  and  full  estimate  of  that  will  be  given  in  the  next 
number  of  our  Proceedings,  by  the  colleague  who  is  of  all  the  best 
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qualified  to  give  it.  In  my  survey  this  evening  I  shall  speak  generally 
of  “  our  ”  work  ;  but  it  will  be  present  throughout  to  your  minds  as 
to  mine  how  largely  this  is  the  work  of  a  vanished  hand, — a  hand 
whose  combined  vigour  and  delicacy,  and  trained  skill  and  indefatigable 
industry,  we  must  miss  at  every  turn  of  the  further  labour  that  lies 
before  us  if  we  are  to  complete  our  task. 

To  pass,  then,  to  my  survey. 

When  we — that  is,  the  group  of  inquirers  to  which  1  belong,  for  I 
do  not  of  course  presume  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Society — 
when  we  took  up  sei’iously  the  obscure  and  perplexing  investigation 
which  we  call  Psychical  Research,  we  were  mainly  moved  to  do  so  by  the 
profound  and  painful  division  and  conflict,  as  regards  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  which  we  found  in  the  thought  of  our  age. 

On  the  one  hand,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  still  dominant 
over  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  educated  persons,  and  powerfully 
influencing  many  even  of  those  who  have  discarded  its  dogmatic  system, 
the  soul  is  conceived  as  independent  of  the  bodily  organism  and  destined 
to  survive  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preponderant  tendency  of  modern 
pliysiology  has  been  more  and  more  to  exclude  this  conception,  and  to 
treat  the  life  and  processes  of  any  individual  mind  as  inseparably 
connected  with  the  life  and  processes  of  the  shortlived  body  that  it  here 
animates. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  all  scientific  men  affirm  the  non-survival 
of  the  soul  :  I  speak  only  of  genei’al  tendencies,  and  that  it  is  the 
general  tendency  of  modern  science  to  exclude  the  tliought  of  this 
survival,  I  cannot  doubt. 

Well,  the  division  and  conflict  thus  established  between  religion  and 
science  has  long  given  serious  concern  to  thoughtful  minds  ;  and  many 
intellectual  methods  of  reconciling  the  conflict  liave  been  tried ;  but  still, 
speaking  broadly,  it  remains,  a  great  and  prominent  social  fact  of  tlie 
present  age. 

'  Now  our  own  position  was  this.  We  believed  unreservedly  in  the 
methods  of  modern  science,  and  were  prepared  to  accept  submissively 
her  reasoned  conclusions,  when  sustained  by  the  agreement  of  experts ; 
but  we  were  not  prepared  to  bow  with  equal  docility  to  the  mere 
prejudices  of  scientific  men.  And  it  appeared  to  us  that  there  was  an 
important  body  of  evidence — tending  frimA  facie  to  establish  the 
independence  of  soul  or  spirit — which  modern  science  had  simply  left  ^ 
on  one  side  with  ignorant  contempt ;  and  that  in  so  lea\  ing  it  she  had 
been  untrue  to  her  professed  method,  and  had  arrived  prematurely  at 
her  negative  conclusions. 

Observe  that  we  did  not  affirm  that  these  negative  conclusions 
were  scientifically  erroneous.  To  have  said  that  would  have  been  to 
fidl  into  the  very  error  that  we  were  trying  to  avoid.  We  only 
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said  that  they  had  been  arrived  at  prematurely,  without  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  recorded  testimony  of  many  apparently  “  competent 
witnesses,  past  and  present,” — to  quote  from  our  original  statement  of 
objects. 

This  testimony,  then,  we  proposed  to  examine,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  according  to  the  rules  of  scientific  method.  Here  I  must  pause 
to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  the  meaning  we  attached  to  this  term 
“  scientific,”  on  which  some  emphasis  was  certainly  laid  in  our 
programme,  as  it  has  exposed  us  to  attacks  from  two  opposite 
directions.  On  the  one  hand  we  were  told  somewhat  roughly  from  the 
materialistic  side  that  being  just  like  all  other  fools  who  collected  old 
women’s  stories  and  solemnly  recorded  the  tricks  of  impostors,  we  only 
made  ourselves  more  ridiculous  by  assuming  the  airs  of  a  scientific 
society,  and  varnishing  this  wretched  nonsense  with  semi-tecln^ical 
jargon.  On  the  other  hand.  Spiritualists  have  more  politely  indicated  a 
certain  offence  at  what  has  seemed  to  them  a  pretension  of  intellectual 
superiority  to  the  many  educated  persons — some  of  them  of  scientific 
repute — who  had  already  been  convinced  by  the  evidence  we  were 
preparing  to  examine. 

But,  in  truth,  in  using  such  words  as  “  scientific”  and  “research,” 
we  had  no  idea  of  claiming  special  qualifications  ;  our  only  wish  was 
to  characterise  precisely  the  ideal  of  procedure  that  we  set  before  us. 
Our  point  was  not  that  we  were  scientific,  but  that  we  meant  to  be  as 
scientific  as  we  could.  We  meant  to  collect  as  systematically,  carefully, 
and  completely  as  possible  evidence  tending  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  of  the  action  of  mind  either  apart  from  the  body  or  otherwise 
than  through  known  bodily  organs  ;  we  meant  to  collect  and  consider 
it  without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  giving  the  fullest  and  most 
impartial  attention  to  facts  that  appear  to  make  against  the  hyjDothesis 
that  the  evidence  at  first  sight  suggested  ;  and  in  particular  we  meant 
to  examine  with  special  care,  in  each  department  of  the  inquiry,  the 
action  of  the  causes  known  to  science  that  presented  themselves  as 
possible  alternatives  to  our  hypothesis  : — since  only  a  rigorous  exclusion 
of  such  known  causes  could  justify  us  in  regarding  as  scientifically 
established  the  novel  agency  of  mind  acting  or  perceiving  apart  from 
the  body,  or  otherwise  than  through  the  known  organs  of  sense  or 
muscular  motion.  “Science,”  as  an  eminent  man  has  said,  “  is  only 
organised  common-sense”  ;  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  rules  of 
procedure  that  I  have  described  were  the  obvious  dictates  of  plain 
common-sense,  assuming  our  object  to  be  simply  that  of  arriving  at  the 
truth. 

This,  then,  was  the  general  conception  of  our  work.  Let  us  now 
consider  how  far  we  carried  out  our  ideal,  and  to  what  extent 
experience  led  us  to  modify  our  original  view  of  the  subject. 
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First,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  our  original  distribution  of 
the  subjects  of  inquiry,  that  the  different  parts  of  it,  in  our  first  view 
of  them,  grouped  themselves  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  the 
arrangement  that  further  investigation  led  us  to  adopt.  We  had 
already  recognised  the  importance  of  that  “  influence  which  may  be 
exerted  by  one  mind  upon  another,  apart  from  any  generally  recognised 
mode  of  perception,”  which  was  afterwards  called  “  telepathy  ” ;  and 
we  had  formed  a  separate  committee  to  investigate  hypnotism.  But 
we  had  not  yet  recognised  in  the  hypnotic  trance  a  specially  important 
source  of  telepathic  phenomena — as  we  afterwards  came  to  regard  it ; 
and  we  still  kept  to  the  popular  view  that  classifies  apparitions  at  the 
moment  of  death  with  ordinary  ghost  stories. 

It  was  only  by  degrees — chiefly  from  the  accumulating  evidence  of 
similar  apparitions  occurring  in  illnesses  or  other  critical  times  of  life, 
besides  the  great  crisis  of  death — that  we  were  led  to  view  these  death- 
wraiths  as  a  special  case  of  telepathic  impressions  ; — and  in  so  doing 
we  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  remarkable  evidence  which  we 
obtained  of  such  apparitions  being  produced  by  design  and 
experimentally.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  force  of  this  experimental 
evidence  for  telepathic  hallucinations — which,  though  limited  in  amount, 
is  good  in  quality — has  been  overlooked  by  some  of  our  critics.  Thus, 
then,  was  formed  that  notion  of  one  complex  group  of  telepathic 
phenomena  which  we  called  Phantasms  of  the  Living.  The  advantage 
of  this  grouping  was  that  evidence  of  various  kinds, — partly 
experimental,  partly  spontaneous,  partly  obtained  in  a  normal  state  of 
consciousness,  and  partly  in  the  hypnotic  trance — was  made  to  converge 
on  one  general  conclusion ;  the  novelty  of  which,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  appeared  to  be  conveniently  suggested  by  the  novel 
word  “  telepathy.”  This  conclusion  involved  the  view  that  death- 
wraiths  are  hallucinations  telepathically  caused  ;  and  on  this  point  we 
have  been  charged  with  violently  forcing  the  facts  collected  into  the 
mould  of  a  preconceived  theory.  I  venture,  however,  to  think  that 
this  charge  is  unfounded,  and  that  the  amount  of  theory  introduced  by 
us  is  the  minimum  required  to  enable  the  facts  which  we  regard  as 
established  to  be  conceived  apart  from  assumptions  which  we  regard  as 
unwarrantable — at  least  at  this  stage  of  our  investigation.  We  must 
regard  a  death-wraith  as  a  hallucination,  so  long  as  we  have  no  reason 
for  supposing  its  appearance  to  be  caused  by  the  action  on  the  retina 
of  some  kind  of  matter  filling  the  space  which  the  apparition  seems  to 
occupy  ;  and  this  supposition  would  be  clearly  extravagant.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  regard  the  hallucination  as  causally  connected  with 
the  death,  we  must  attribute  it  to  some  occult  action  of  the  embodied 
mind,  until  we  have  obtained  adequate  evidence  that  disembodied 
minds  are  possible  agents  ;  and  w^e  do  not  yet  think  that  we  have 
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obtained  such  evidence.  And  this  and  no  more  is  the  amount  of  theory 
implied  in  our  term  telepathy. 

The  statement  of  the  case  for  telepathy  is,  as  you  know,  the  chief 
positive  result  of  our  six  years’  work,  so  far  as  the  central  problems  ai’e 
concerned  which  it  was  the  primary  object  of  the  Society  to  deal  with. 
And  I  would  now  point  out  that  throughout  the  investigation  which 
led  to  this  statement  it  was  our  endeavour  to  apply  thoroughly  our 
principle  of  carefully  studying  the  possible  known  causes  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  we  wei’e  inclined  to  attribute  to  an  unknown  cause ; 
so  that  we  might  only  accept  as  evidence  experiences  in  which  the 
opei’ation  of  such  known  causes  appeared  either  impossible  or  highly 
improbable.  The  application  of  this  principle  was,  of  course,  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  evidence.  Putting  deliberate  fraud  aside,  what 
we  had  to  guard  against  in  the  experimental  thought-transference  was 
unconscious  signalling ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that,  where  contact 
of  hands  was  allowed  between  percipient  and  agent,  genuine  thought- 
transference  could  be  simulated  to  a  striking  extent  by  delicate  muscu¬ 
lar  or  tactile  sensibility  in  the  percipient,  interpreting  indications  given 
unconsciously  by  the  supposed  agent.  It  is  to  this  process  that 
professional  performers,  like  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland,  have  for  their 
own  purposes  given  the  name  of  “  thought-reading  ” ;  and  it  appears 
from  a  popular  novel  of  the  present  season  that  educated  persons  still 
exist  who  suppose  this  muscle-reading  to  be  what  we  call  telepathy  : — 
whereas  the  special  point  of  our  investigation  was  the  care  with  which 
this  unconscious  signalling  was  excluded. 

In  dealing  with  the  spontaneous  cases — especially  the  apparitions  of 
distant  persons  corresponding  to  deaths  or  other  crises — the  problem 
of  exclusion  of  known  causes  was  fundamentally  different.  There 
could  be  no  question  as  to  whether  the  correspondence  was  due  to 
such  causes  in  any  regular  way :  the  only  question — assuming  the 
accuracy  of  the  narratives — was  whether  it  was  due  to  accidental 
coincidence.  We  had,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  a  problem  in  the  theory  of 
probabilities  :  and  to  solve  this  it  was  necessary  to  know  approximately 
the  frequency  of  hallucinations  similar  to  those  that  are  primd  facie 
telepathic,  and  not  due  to  recognised  disease. 

This  was  a  point  which  the  scientific  discussion  of  hallucinations 
had  hitherto  left  quite  obscure  ;  we  had  to  determine  it  entirely  by  our 
own  statistical  investigations,  before  proceeding  to  calculate  our 
chances.  Now  I  understand  that  to  some  persons  interested  in  our 
general  inquiry  all  this  calculation  of  chances  seems  pedantic  and 
superfluous :  they  think  that  once  it  is  granted  that  we  have  well- 
attested  first-hand  cases  in  which  A  sees  an  apparition  of  B  precisely 
when  B  dies — having  never  seen  any  other  apparition — no  man  of 
common-sense  can  doubt  that  the  correspondence  cannot  be  due  to 
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mere  chance.  And  if  visual  hallucinations  of  sane  persons  not 
apparently  ill  had  been  as  rare  as  I,  at  least,  supposed  when  we  began 
our  investigation,  I  think  this  would  be  true.  But,  unfortunately  for 
our  argument,  statistical  inquiry  showed  them  to  be  comparatively 
numerous — probably  some  thousands  occur  in  England  every  year — far 
more  numerous  than  the  hallucinations  which  there  is  any  ground  for 
attributing  to  telepathy.  This  being  so,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
question  whether  the  latter  could  be  chance  coincidences  went  beyond 
the  range  of  common-sense,  and  rendered  careful  calculation  necessary 
—  especially  considering  the  inevitably  unscientific  character  of  most  of 
the  observations  collected — I  mean  that  they  were  not  made  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  with  careful  attention  by  persons  aware  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  exact  and  full  statements. 

And  this  view  was  confirmed  by  the  reception  of  Phantasms  of 
the  Liviny.  For  though  we  have  secured  respectful  attention  to  our 
case,  and  I  believe  persuaded  several  thoughtful  persons  to  accept 
telepathy  as  a  working  hypothesis,  there  are  others,  who  at  least  desire 
to  be  impartial,  who  consider  that  our  evidence  is  inadequate  to 
sustain  the  conclusion.  I  do  not  myself  agree  with  these  critics.  I 
adhere  to  the  general  conclusion  of  the  authors  of  Phantasms  ;  but  I 
admit  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  the  question  is  one 
that  requires  a  careful  estimate  of  considei-ations  difficult  to  determine 
with  any  exactness. 

And  this  leads  me  to  what  I  spoke  of  at  the  outset  as  a  ci’isis  in  the 
history  of  the  Society.  I  always  hoped,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
results  of  the  publication  of  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  that — by  gaining 
for  our  subject  the  serious  attention  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
persons — we  might  secure  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  fresh  cases  of 
spontaneous  telepathy  would  be  carefully  noted  with  full  detail  at  the 
time,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  Committee ;  so  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  more  we  might  get  together  a  body  of  fresh  first-hand 
evidence  in  every  way  superior  in  quality  to  most  of  what  we  have  yet 
published.  And  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  that  this  expectation  has 
not  yet  been  realised.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  may  be  partly 
because  our  own  members,  and  the  friends  of  our  movement,  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  business  of  collection  in  this  department  was 
considered  to  be  completed  when  Plamtasms  of  the  Living  was  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  that  if  the  sceptics  are  still  unconvinced  after  the  heap  of 
cases  that  we  have  laid  before  them,  there  is  no  use  offering  them  any 
more — for  in  fact  they  will  simply  not  look  at  it.  And  I  should  quite 
agree  with  this,  so  far  as  evidence  of  an  inferior  quality  is  concerned ; 
1  think  myself  that  there  is  little  use  in  adding  to  our  stock  of  second¬ 
hand  or  remote  cases.  But  my  point  is  that  if  our  hypothesis  is  true, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  evidence  first-rate  in  quality  of  the  telepathic 
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cases  tliat  are  continuallj-  occurring  ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  get  it,  then,, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  absence  of  such  evidence  will  constitute  an 
argument  of  continually  increasing  strength  against  our  conclusions  ; 
it  will  be  said  tliat  if  the  fresh  cases  had  really  occurred — as  according 
to  our  hypotliesis  they  must  be  supposed  to  occur — we  should  certainly 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  their  occurrence.  I  thei’efore  venture  to 
urge,  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command,  that  a  combined  effort 
should  be  made  by  all  who  are  interested  in  our  inquiry  to  stimulate 
the  observation  and  recording  of  these  fresh  experiences ;  I  cannot 
doubt  that  they  are  to  be  found,  and  I  hope  that  whenever  they  are 
found  they  will  be  sent  to  me  as  Editor  of  the  Journal — or  to 
Mr.  Myers  or  Mr.  Podmore  as  Secretaries  of  the  Literary  Committee. 
I  give  again  the  assurance  which  we  have  always  given,  that,  so  far 
as  may  be  desired  by  those  wlio  communicate  with  us,  the  names  of 
persons  and  places  and  any  other  details  that  may  be  wished,  will  be 
kept  strictly  private. 

And  I  may  say  that  the  view  I  am  urging — of  the  need  of  renewed 
and  sustained  energy  in  the  collection  of  fresh  telepathic  cases — was 
fully  shared  by  the  colleague  whom  we  have  lost  ;  to  whose  rare 
intellectual  gifts  and  unflagging  zeal  the  respectful  attention  that  we 
have  gained  for  our  positive  conclusions  is,  as  we  all  feel,  mainly  due. 
It  was  Mr.  Gurney’s  intention,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  to  prepare 
an  abridged  popular  edition  of  the  argument  and  evidence  set  foi’th  in 
Phantasms  of  the  Living^  in  the  hope  of  thus  widening  the  area  of 
serious  interest  in  our  inquiry,  and  proportionately  increasing  our 
prospect  of  obtaining  careful  records  of  new  experiences.  And  I  hope 
that  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his  scheme  of  future  work,  will  still 
be  carried  out — though  they  must  now  be  carried  out  by  other  hands. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  remainder  of  my  survey  which  1 
am  obliged  to  reserve  for  a  subsequent  meeting ;  I  had  hoped  to  say 
something  of  our — especially  Mr.  Gurney’s  — researches  in  the  region  of 
what  I  may  call  orthodox  hypnotism  :  I  mean  such  phenomena  of  the 
hypnotic  trance  as  are  admitted  even  by  unpsychical  physiologists  ;  and 
I  liad  designed  also  to  explain  and  justify  our  method  of  dealing  with 
other  departments  of  our  inquiry,  in  which  we  have  not  arrived  at  a 
final  conclusion  on  the  main  issues,  though  I  venture  to  think  that  "^ve 
have  produced  results  of  real  value,  and  indispensable  as  a  basis  for 
further  investigation.  But  all  this  must  be  for  another  time.  I  will 
only  say  now  that  our  interest  in  tliese  other  departments  of  inquiry 
is  unabated  ;  and  if  I  have  put  prominently  before  you,  as  a  subject  for 
combined  and  concentrated  eflbrt,  the  completion  of  the  telepathic 
investigation,  it  is  largely  because  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  in  this  department, 
if  any,  that  we  shall  first  win  the  acceptance  of  tlie  scientific  world 
generally.  And  I  desire  to  obtain  their  adliesion,  not  from  any  concern 
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for  fame,  or  because  I  care  for  tlie  opinion  of  men,  however  eminent, 
who  have  never  given  serious  attention  to  our  subject,  but  because  we 
are  in  pressing  need  of  additional  workers  possessing  scientific  ardour 
and  trained  scientific  faculty.  If  we  could  once  get  the  conclusions 
of  Phantasms  of  the  Living  accepted — I  do  not  say  universally,  but 
by  the  younger  and  more  open-minded  part  of  the  scientific  world, 
we  might  fairly  expect  a  rush  of  ardent  investigators  into  the  whole 
subject  which  will  leave  no  department  unexplored.  And,  believing 
what  I  do,  I  cannot  see  why  this  should  not  be  achieved.  It  may  be 
too  sanguine  to  say  that  it  will  be  achieved  ;  there  may  be  unknown 
invincible  obstacles ;  but  we  may  at  least  hope  for  tliis  consummation 
and  work  for  it. 


viri. 


By  professor  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

January  '2bth,  1889. 

In  an  addi’esa  which  T  delivered  six  months  ago  I  endeavoured  to 
give  a  brief  survey  of  the  work  done  by  the  Society  during  the  six 
years  of  its  existence.  But  time  did  not  allow  me  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  whole  subject,  and  one  branch  of  our  inquiry  in  particular, 
which  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  original  view  of  the  objects 
for  whicli  the  Society  was  formed,  I  reserved  for  separate  treatment. 
I  mean  the  investigation  of  the  pliysical  phenomena  attributed  by 
Spiritualists  to  the  agency  of  intelligences  other  than  human.  In 
reserving  this  for  separate  treatment,  I  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
our  action  in  this  department  has  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of 
ci’iticism,  public  and  private,  in  which,  as  I  understand,  some  members 
of  our  Society  have  taken  part. 

In  noticing  this  criticism,  my  chief  object  is  to  explain  the  course 
that  we  have  adopted,  not  to  refute  any  opponents.  I  have  always 
held  that  in  so  novel  and  difficult  an  investigation  as  that  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  our  object  should  be  to  obtain  as  much  criticism  as  possible, 
and  to  extract  from  it  thankfully  all  the  instruction  that  we  can,  even 
though  a  good  deal  of  it  may  seem  to  us  to  go  wide  of  the  mark. 

nfhe  only  criticism  against  which  I  am  disposed  to  protest,  is  the 
judgment  that,  as  we  have  now  had  this  question  before  us  for  nearly 
seven  years,  we  ought  to  have  come  to  a  conclusion  about  it  one  vray  or 
rlie  other.  I  think  that  such  a  proposition  is  hasty  and  unreasonable, 
whether  the  critic  really  means  that  we  ought  to  have  come 
to  a  positive  conclusion,  or  that  we  ought  to  have  come  to  a  negative 
one.  Taken  in  the  former  sense,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  such  a 
demand  implies  a  remarkable  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  rate  and  manner 
of  progress  of  scientifle  knowledge  in  any  department.  Considering  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  conclusion  that  a  deflnite  and  measurable 
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part  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  world  of  our  sensible  experi¬ 
ence  is  referable  to  the  action  of  unembodied  intelligences, — considering 
the  revolution  that  the  scientific  establishment  of  this  conclusion  would 
make  in  the  view  of  the  universe  which  the  progress  of  modern  science 
has  hitherto  tended  to  make  prevalent — -it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  the  undivided  labour  of  the  best  scientific  intellects  in  the  world  were 
employed  for  a  generation  in  the  investigation  that  established  this  as  a 
scientific  truth,  their  labours  might  be  regarded  as  unusually  fruitful. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  critics’  real  meaning  is  that  we  ought  befoi-c; 
this  to  have  arrived  at  a  negative  conclusion,  I  should  reply  that  we 
may  have  been  rash  in  commencing  our  enterprise,  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  under  orderly  scientific  cultivation  this  wild  region,  in  whicli 
vulgar  credulity  and  superstition  are  so  rampant ;  but  that,  having  once 
undertaken  the  task,  it  would  show  deplorable  levity  in  us  to  abandon  it, 
until  the  sti’ong  reasons  that  induced  us  to  undertake  it — reasons  set 
forth  in  our  original  statement  of  objects — have  been  shown  by  further 
experience  to  be  invalid.  And  this,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  My  view  of  the  evidence  for  the  physical  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  lias,  indeed,  been  importantly  modified  during  the  last  six 
years ;  but  the  weightiest  part  of  the  reasons  that  induced  me  to 
undertake  the  investigation  of  them  still  remain  weighty. 

In  short,  holding  as  I  do  that  we  had  good  ground  for  declaring  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  so-called  Spiritualistic  phenomena  an  open 
one,  and  worthy  of  serious  and  systematic  investigation,  I  think  we 
should  be  very  slow  to  close  the  question,  until  we  have  obtained 
decisive  arguments,  either  for  a  positive,  or  for  a  negative  conclusion. 

At  any  rate  I  think  we  can  fairly  claim  that  our  prolonged  suspense 
of  judgment  on  this  question  is  not  due  to  any  inert  shrinking  from  the 
labour  of  investigation,  or  any  timid  avoidance  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  decision  and  of  the  attacks  to  which  it  might  subject  us.  I  remember 
that  in  one  of  the  satirical  references  to  our  proceedings  that  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  the  novels  of  the  day,  the  President  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  was  introduced  as  saying  only  two  words,  “  I 
doubt.”  The  satire  seems  plausible  enough,  when  attention  is  directed 
only  to  our  dealings  with  Spiritualism  :  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  time  of  our  investigators  has  been  largely  occupied  with 
other  inquiries  which  have  not  ended  in  doubt.  During  the  six  years 
of  our  existence,  while  one  committee  has  pronounced  decisively  in 
favour  of  telepathy,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  requiring  1,200  octavo 
pages  to  set  it  forth,  another  committee  has  pronounced  no  less 
decisively  against  the  claim  of  marvellous  powers  for  Madame  Blavatsky, 
which  the  Theosophists  urged  on  our  attention.  Against  the  charge 
of  feebleness  and  indecision,  therefore,  we  have  both  a  positive  and  a 
negative  instance  to  bring  forward.  And  I  venture  to  think  that 
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whoever  will  examine  the  work  of  our  investigators  in  either  case — 
whether  or  not  he  may  agree  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at — will 
admit  that  they  entered  on  the  inquiries  with  the  utmost  attainable- 
openness  of  mind,  spared  no  pains  in  studying  closely  and  carefully  the 
evidence  offered,  and  having  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  positive  in  on& 
case,  negative  in  the  other,  declared  such  conclusions  without  hesita¬ 
tion  or  reserve. 


This  comparison  reminds  me  of  another  misunderstanding  which  I 
should  like  to  I’emove.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  those  of  us  who- 
declared  in  favour  of  telepathy  thereby  became  hostile  to  the  Spiritual¬ 
istic  hypothesis  ;  that  liaving  once  identified  ourselves  with  telepathy, 
we  have  a  morbid  attachment  to  the  idea,  and  are  disposed  to  force  it 
on  phenomena  that  more  naturally  suggest  a  Spiritualistic  explanation. 
In  truth,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  feel  ten  times  more- 
interest  in  proving  the  action  of  intelligences  other  than  those  of  living 
men,  than  in  proving  communication  of  human  minds  in  an  abnormal 
way,  if  only  we  had  as  decisive  grounds  for  the  former  conclusion  as 
we  belie^'e  ourselves  to  have  for  the  latter.  But  before  we  introduce, 
in  explanation  of  any  phenomena,  a  cause  unknown  to  science,  we  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  try  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  explaining  the 
phenomena  by  known  causes  ;  and  as  we  regard  telepathy  as  established, 
we  are  bound  to  treat  it  for  this  purpose  like  any  other  known  cause.J 

It  is  not,  howevei',  with  telepathy  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  in 
considering  how  far  the  physical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  are 
explicable  by  known  causes  ;  but  with  an  agency  of  a  more  familiar 
kind  :  the  deception  conscious  or  unconscious  of  human  beings.  In 
the  oi’iginal  statement  of  the  objects  of  this  Society  the  widespread 
operation  of  this  cause  was  expressly  recognised ;  and  it  is  to  the 
peculiai’ly  elusive  quality  of  this  agency,  and  the  indefinite  variety  of 
the  forms  it  is  capable  of  assuming,  that  the  special  difficulty  of  the 
investigation  and  the  characteilstics  of  the  scientific  method  appropriate 
to  it  are  mainly  due.  In  view  of  this,  I  recommended  in  my  first 
address  to  the  Society,  as  the  result  not  of  a  priori  reasoning  but 
of  long  experience,  that  we  should  as  much  as  possible  keep  aloof  from 
paid  mediums.  This  rule  has  been,  in  the  main,  adhered  to  by  our 
investigators.  An  exception  was  made,  under  strong  pressure,  in  the 
case  of  Eglinton ;  but  the  experience  obtained  in  this  exceptional 
case  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  any  further  deviation  from  the  rule. 

But  even  when  we  confine  our  attention  to  phenomena  where  no 
pecuniary  motives  to  fraud  can  come  in,  the  necessity  of  a  methodical 
and  rigorous  exclusion  of  fraud  is  not  lessened.  For  even  where 
personal  knowledge  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  attribute  conscious 
fraud  to  a  supposed  medium,  it  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  of 
unconscious  decei^tion.  I  have  evidence  of  such  deception  having 
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actually  occurred  in  cases  in  which  the  moral  character  of  the  medium 
rendered  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  it  was  conscious,  and 
we  have  evidence  of  a  different  kind  to  show  that  supposed  mediums 
are  often  in  an  abnormal  physiological  condition,  which  may  not  im¬ 
probably  be  accompanied — we  have  positive  reason  for  thinking  that  it 
is  sometimes  accompanied — with  a  tendency  to  unconscious  deception. 
Apart  fi’om  this,  the  value  of  an  investigator’s  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  of  such  marvels  stands  or  falls  with  the  completeness  of  his 
•exclusion  of  possible  deception.  If  he  has  not  accomplished  this  the 
investigator  has  done  nothing,  however  high  the  medium’s  character 
may  be,  however  morally  improbable  that  he  should  deceive;  if  the 
experimenter  cannot  show  us  that  the  conditions  of  his  experiment 
exclude  deception,  deception  may  be  still  an  improbable  explanation, 
but  he  has  added  nothing  to  its  improbability  ;  he  has  simply  left  it 
where  it  was,  depending  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  medium  ;  his 
•experimental  apparatus  is,  therefore,  without  result,  and  might  as  well 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

I  lay  stress  on  this,  because  the  main  difficulty  of  our  investigators 
has  been  to  find  private  mediums,  manifesting  plienomena  prmid  facie 
inexplicable,  who  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  rigorous  conditions 
and  repeated  experiments  which  are  absolutely  required,  if  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  to  be  worth  anything  at  all.  This  unwillingness  is  very 
natural,  and  we  entirely  undei’stand  it.  The  conditions  inevitably 
suggest  suspicion  ;  tlie  repetition  of  the  experiments  suggests  that  the 
suspicion  is  of  an  obstinate  kind  :  the  private  medium,  being  of  un¬ 
blemished  cliaracter  and  honouraltle  life,  accustomed  to  receive  full  and 
ungrudging  confidence  from  all  persons  with  whom  he  or  she  associates, 
naturally  dislikes  and  resents  being  treated  as  a  suspicious  character. 
Tlie  difficulty  thus  caused  is  great,  but  we  still  hope  that  it  may  not  be 
found  insuperable.  I  fully  admit — indeed  I  would  earnestly  contend — 
that  it  is  the  investigator’s  duty  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  minimise 
the  difficulty  by  courtesy  and  tact,  and  by  avoiding  anything  in  language 
or  manner  tliat  can  aggravate  the  suggestion  of  suspiciousness  wliich 
his  method  of  investigation  inevitably  involves. 

But  something  may  be  done  to  remove  the  difficulty  on  the  other 
side,  if  it  can  only  be  generally  understood  that  whatever  seems  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  conditions  imposed  by  our  investigators  is  due  not  to  any 
(juality  of  their  individual  disposition,  moral  or  intellectual,  but  to  the 
Tuethod  which  they  think  the  scientific  aim  of  the  inquiry  renders 
necessary.  And  the  main  desire  that  has  prompted  these  remarks  has 
been  by  making  this  point  clear,  to  diminish,  if  possible,  the  obstacles 
to  this  part  of  our  investigation ;  in  which  I  })ersonally  take  a  strong 
interest. 
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The  Canons  of  Evidence  in  Psychical  Eesearch. 

I  may  begin  by  apologising  for  the  pretentiousness  of  my  announce¬ 
ment,  which  will,  I  fear,  lead  those  who  read  it  to  expect  a  more  precise 
and  detailed  statement  of  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  such  an  investisra- 
tion  as  ours  than  I  am  at  all  prepared  to  offer. 

As  will  appear,  my  view  is  that  the  investigation  is  inevitably  of 
too  obscure  and  tentative  a  kind  to  render  it  possible  to  treat  it  by  any 
very  exact  method  ;  but  there  are  certain  general,  though  vague,  princi¬ 
ples  which  seem  to  me  reasonable  in  dealing  with  the  kind  of  evidence 
that  comes  before  us,  and  which  the  very  obscurity  and  tentativeness 
of  the  inquiry  renders  it  desirable  to  put  forward  for  discussion. 

I  mean  by  “  the  kind  of  evidence  ”  evidence  for  marvels  ;  evidence 
tending  to  prove  the  intrusion — if  I  may  so  call  it — into  the  world  of 
ordinary  experience,  material  or  mental,  either  of  causes  that  find  no 
place  at  all  in  science — i.e.,  in  our  systematised  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  experience — or  of  unknown  modes  of  operation  of  known  causes. 

That  there  is  an  immense  divergence  of  opinions  among  thoughtful 
persons  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  evidence  should  be  dealt  with  is 
shown  in  other  ways  than  in  the  criticism  passed  on  our  work ;  it  is 
shown,  e.y.,  in  the  controversies  that  from  time  to  time  go  on  between  the 
representatives  of  orthodox  theology  and  the  lights  of  modern  science. 
But  the  question  of  the  evidential  value  of  narratives  of  miracles,  as 
credentials  of  a  prophet  or  teacher  sent  from  God,  is  complicated  with 
profound  philosophical  and  ethical  considerations  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Most  thoughtful 
writers  on  Christian  evidences  in  the  present  age  would,  I  think,  agree 
that  the  evidence  which  the  marvellous  narratives  of  the  Gospels  afford 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  direct  appeal  that  Christianity  makes  to  the  moral  and  religious 
consciousness  of  the  individual ;  thus,  e.y,,  if  we  had  similar  evidence 
tending  to  show  the  Divine  origin  of  such  a  religion  as  Mormonism;  we 
should  certainly  refuse  to  regard  it  as  conclusive. 
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In  this  religious  controversy,  therefore,  we  do  not  have  the  question 
of  the  right  scientific  attitude  to  take  up  towards  evidence  for  marvels 
as  such,  presented  in  a  simple  form.  To  find  it  so  presented,  we  must 
turn  to  our  own  inquiry.  Any  member  of  our  Society  tvho  has  followed 
the  controversy  to  which  our  publications  have  given  rise  must  have 
felt  that,  as  regards  what  is  to  most  the  most  interesting  subject  of 
our  investigation — the  possible  action  of  intelligences  other  than  those 
of  living  human  beings  in  the  world  of  our  experience — we  occupy  a 
very  peculiar  position.  It  is  not  only  that  we  are  attacked  with  equal 
vigour  by  Materialists  and  Spiritualists  :  but  that  each  of  the  opposing 
parties  attributes  to  us  an  extreme  and  irrational  bias  in  favour  of  the 
other  extreme.  Our  materialistic  opponents  seem  to  hold  that  there  is 
practically  no  difference  worth  considering,  in  respect  of  credulity  and 
superstition,  between  admitting  the  evidence  of  Spiritualists  to  be 
deserving  of  serious  and  systematic  consideration,  and  accepting  their 
conclusions  ;  while  the  Spiritualists  seem  to  think  that  the  manner 
in  which  we  treat  their  evidence  shows  that  we  are  as  obstinately 
prejudiced  against  their  conclusions  as  the  most  bigoted  Materialists 
can  be. 

I  do  not  infer  from  this  that  the  position  which  we  thus  occupy  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  is  necessarily  a  right  position  :  for,  granting  that 
truth  generally  lies  somewhere  between  extreme  views,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  wider  the  interval  between  the  extremes,  the  greater  the  chance  that 
any  particular  position  taken  up  in  this  interval  may  itself  be  remote 
from  the  truth.  My  object  is  I’ather  to  show  how  vast  the  intellectual 
interval  is  between  the  opposing  extremes,  when  our  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion  is  thus  viewed  on  either  side  as  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
opposite  extreme. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  immense  divergence  as  to  the  right 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  evidence  ?  Is  it  possible  by  any  reasoning 
to  diminish  it,  and  to  bring  the  divergent  extremes  to  something  more 
like  a  mutual  understanding  ?  These  questions  naturally  force  them¬ 
selves  on  us  :  and  from  our  intermediate  position,  subjected  as  it  is  to 
vehement  attacks  from  both  sides,  we  are,  I  think,  very  favourably 
situated  for  considering  the  question. 

It  is  this  question  that  I  wish  briefly  to  deal  with  this  evening. 
I  wish  to  show  that  in  such  inquiries  as  ours  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a  very  wide  margin  within  which  neither  side  can  prove,  or 
ouglit  to  try  to  prove,  that  the  other  is  wrong  :  because  the  important 
considerations,  the  pros  and  cons  that  have  to  be  weighed  against 
each  other,  are  not  capable  of  being  estimated  with  any  exactness. 
And  therefore  there  is  properly  a  very  wide  interval  between  the  point 
— as  regards  weight  of  evidence — at  which  it  is  reasonable  to  embark 
upon  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  and  the  point  at  which  it  is  reasonable 
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to  come  to  a  positive  decision.  Moreover,  it  would  save  useless 
controversy  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  considerations  in  favour  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  evidence  for  the  marvels  as  real  is  necessarily  and  reasonably 
taken  at  a  different  value  by  different  persons,  according  to  the  different 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  it. 

Let  me  first  state  briefly  why  the  decisive  considerations  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  exactness.  In  considering  whether  the  evidence 
for  a  marvellous  fact  is  to  be  taken  as  true  and  adequate  we  have 
necessarily  to  compare  opposing  improbabilities  :  it  is  improbable  that 
the  marvel  should  have  really  happened,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the 
testimony  to  its  happening  should  be  false — otherwise  the  testimony 
would  not  be  what  we  call  evidence  at  all. 

Now  these  opposing  improbabilities  are  quite  diverse,  and  we  have 
no  intellectual  scales  in  which  we  can  weigh  them  accurately  one  against 
the  other.  Some  of  our  opponents  offer  us,  by  way  of  such  scales, 
Hume’s  summary  argument  against  miracles  :  “  It  is  contrary  to  experi¬ 
ence  that  miracles  should  be  true,  and  not  contrax’y  to  experience  that 
testimony  should  be  false.”  But  in  saying  that  a  marvel  is  contrary  to 
experience  we  can  mean  no  more  than  that  it  is  unlike  previous 
experience — or  rather  that  it  is  unlike  that  portion  of  experience  which 
has  been  collected,  handed  down,  and  systematised  by  competent 
persons.  But  this  only  means  that  it  is  entirely  novel  and  strange  : 
and  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  the  human  race,  during  the  period  in 
which  it  has  handed  down  and  communicated  experiences,  different 
portions  of  mankind  have  been  continually  coming  across  things  that 
were  at  first  entirely  novel  and  strange,  though  further  acquaintance 
has  rendered  them  familiar. 

Let  us  take  the  strangest  of  the  marvels  that  we  are  investigating, 
the  physical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism :  and  let  us  grant — for  the 
sake  of  argument — that  they  are  as  strange  to  human  experience  as 
they  certainly  are  to  modern  science.  No  one  will  maintain  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  human  race  should  ever  come  across  anything  so 
eixtirely  novel  in  the  course  of  its  accumulation  of  experiences  ;  they 
can  only  say  that  it  is  highly  improbable.  What  is  impossible  is  to 
estimate  this  improbability  with  anything  like  exactness  :  since  to  make 
such  an  estimate  we  should  require  to  ascertain  the  proportion  that 
what  we  do  know  aliout  the  universe  bears  to  what  we  do  not  know 
about  it ;  and  that  proportion  is  certainly  one  of  the  things  that  we  do 
not  know. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  this  position — not  very  satisfactory  to  the 
logical  mind,  but  one  that  we  ai’e  bound  to  face  :  we  must  admit  that 
the  statement  of  a  fact  novel  beyond  a  certain  degi’ee  of  novelty  is  in 
itself  an  improVxable  statement,  and  that  the  improbability  grows  as  the 
novelty  gi’ows  :  but  we  must  admit  that  no  one  can  pretend  to  lay  down 
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at  what  rate  the  improbability  grows.  The  improbability  of  course 
vanishes  when  we  come  to  understand  the  conditions  of  the  marvel,  since 
this  process  of  “understanding” — as  we  call  it — brings  it  into  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  our  experience  :  but  till  we  have  reached  this  under¬ 
standing  the  improbability  must  remain  solid  but  indefinite,  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  weigh  tliis  improbability — not  in  any  scales  furnished  by 
exact  science,  but  in  the  rough  scales  of  common-sense — against  the 
improbability  that  the  testimony  should  be  false.  The  greater  the 
marvel,  the  better  must  be  the  testimony ;  of  that  common-sense  has 
no  doubt ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  accumulation  of 
testimony  is  required  to  balance  a  given  magnitude  of  marvel. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  Modern  Spiritualism  are  inclined  to  join 
issue  with  common-sense  on  this  point.  They  say,  If  you  admit  that  the 
marvel  in  question  is  not  strictly  impossible,  and  the  testimony  would 
be  amply  sufficient,  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  establish  any  ordinary 
fact,  would  be  accepted  without  hesitation  in  law  courts,  and  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  you  ought  not  to  treat  it  with  exceptional  sus¬ 
picion  because  the  fact  is  novel  and  extraordinary.  Now,  doubtless,  as 
Dr.  Butler  says,  “  Probability  is  the  guide  of  life,”  and,  therefore, 
when  it  is  highly  improbable  that  testimony  should  be  false,  we  treat 
tills  improbability  as  if  it  were  equivalent  practically  to  negative 
certainty  in  ordinary  afiairs.  But  this  only  happens  w^hen  there  is  no 
opposing  improbability  of  equal  weight :  when  in  law  courts,  or  in 
ordinary  life  we  are  met  with  conflicting  improbabilities — as  {e.g.)  when 
two  generally  trustworthy  persons  contradict  each  other — then  the 
degree  of  improbability  of  either  being  wrong  has  to  be  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  and  is  estimated  for  practical  purposes.  And,  similarly,  when 
the  improbability  of  a  marvel  is  met  by  the  improbability  of  testimony 
being  false,  we  have  to  make  some  kind  of  estimate  of  the  latter, 
and  in  so  doing  to  take  note  carefully  of  different  sources  of  possible 
error.  I  need  not  dwell  on  these  sources  of  error,  as  our  Proceedings 
liave  by  this  time  made  us  all  very  familiar  with  the  different  species. 
The  chief  are  (1)  altei’ation  of  a  narrative  or  tradition,  when  it  is  not 
obtained  at  first  hand;  (2)  errors  in  memory,  when  the  narrative  is  told 
after  lapse  of  time ;  (3)  errors  in  the  actual  apprehension  of  fact,  partly 
through  failure  to  observe  material  circumstances,  partly  through  the 
mingling  of  inference  with  observation.  But  as  regards  this  last  source 
of  error,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  an  important  part  of 
our  work — in  collecting  evidence  for  telepathy — was  free  from  it,  and 
was  thereby  in  a  decidedly  advantageous  position  as  compared  (e.g.) 
with  the  inquiry  into  the  physical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  For  in 
the  proof  that  “  Phantasms  of  the  Living  ”  are  sometimes  “  veridical  ” — 
i.e.,  correspond  to  deaths  or  other  critical  events  in  the  life  of  the 
persons  they  represent — we  are  only  concerned  with  observation  of  a 
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mental  fact,  as  to  which  the  observer  cannot  be  mistaken :  in  his  state¬ 
ment  tliat  a  distant  friend  api^eared  to  be  in  his  room,  there  can  be  no 
erroneous  inference  ;  error  only  comes  in  if  he  infers  that  the  friend 
was  physically  there.  The  fact  of  the  ayyarition  is  undeniable,  and 
that  fact  is  all  w'e  require  for  our  argument.  But  in  dealing  with  the 
evidence  for  physical  phenomena  this  source  of  error  has  to  be  guarded 
against.  If  a  man  tells  us  that  he  saw  a  table  get  off  the  ground  with 
no  one  touching  it,  though  the  fact  that  he  had  this  impression  is 
interesting  and  noteworthy,  it  is  not  complete  proof  of  the  levitation 
of  the  table ;  we  have  still  to  inquire  whether  the  impression  on  his 
mind  could  be  produced  otherwise  than  by  the  physical  fact.  If  there 
was  anyone  else  there,  it  primA  facie  possible  that  he  may  have 
produced  an  illusion  in  the  narrator’s  mind  ;  therefore  it  becomes  need¬ 
ful  (1)  to  study  the  art  of  producing  illusions,  and  (2)  to  examine  how 
far  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  narrator  at  the  time  at  which 
the  impression  was  produced,  gave  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  this 
art.  VVe  have  also,  of  course,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the  obseiwer 
having  been  in  an  abnormal  state  of  nerves  or  mind,  tending  to  make 
self-deception  natural — and  even  perhaps  deception  of  others. 

My  object  now  is  not  to  emphasise  these  sources  of  error ;  but 
rather  to  show  how  in  every  case  the  probabilities  are  only  capable  of 
being  vaguely  estimated  ;  and  how  in  many  cases  they  must  necessarily 
be  estimated  differently  by  different  persons,  according  to  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  persons  concerned.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  that  &. 
part  of  my  grounds  for  believing  in  telepathy,  depending,  as  it  does, 
on  personal  knowledge,  cannot  be  communicated  except  in  a  weakened 
form  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  printed  statements  which  represent 
the  evidence  that  has  convinced  me.  Indeed,  I  feel  this  so  strongly 
that  I  have  always  made  it  my  highest  ambition  as  a  psychical  researcher 
to  produce  evidence  which  will  drive  my  opponents  to  doubt  my  honesty 
or  veracity  ;  I  think  that  there  are  a  very  small  minority  of  persons 
who  will  not  doubt  them,  and  that  if  I  can  convince  them  I  have  done 
all  that  I  can  do:  as  regards  the  majority  even  of  my  own  acquaintances 
I  should  claim  no  more  than  an  admission  that  they  were  considerably 
surprised  to  find  me  in  the  trick. 

Perhaps  my  hearers  may  be  inclined  to  ask  me  whether,  having 
reduced  the  arguments  on  both  sides  to  this  degree  of  indefiniteness,  I 
wish  to  leave  the  matter  in  this  hazy  condition.  No;  that  is  just 
what  I  do  not  wish  to  do.  But  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  process, 
getting  it  out  of  this  condition,  and  one  that  demands  patience.  What 
anyone  has  to  do  who  is  convinced  himself  of  the  reality  of  any  alleged 
marvel,  is  first  to  try,  if  he  can,  to  diminish  the  improbability  of  the 
marvel  by  offering  an  explanation  which  harmonises  it  with  other  parts  of 
our  experience ;  and  secondly,  to  increase  the  improbability  on  the  side 
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of  the  testimony,  by  accumulating  experiences  and  varying  conditions 
and  witnesses. 

And  may  I  conclude  by  saying  again  what  I  said  last  time,  that 
considering  the  difficulties  in  which  our  investigation  is  involved,  1 
think  it  unreasonable  to  complain  of  our  slow  rate  of  progress.  1  feel 
confident  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  next  seven  years  we  and  our  cause 
have  made  as  much  way  as  has  been  made  in  the  seven  that  have 
elapsed,  the  whole  attitude  of  at  least  the  progressive  part  of  the 
scientific  world,  in  relation  to  the  subjects  that  we  are  studying,  will 
be  fundamentally  changed. 


X. 


By  professor  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

July  8th,  1889. 

The  Census  of  Hallucinations. 

It  is  known  to  all  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research — at  least  to  all  who  read  this  journal — that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  on  a  large  scale  to  obtain  as  accurate  statistics 
as  possible  relative  to  the  frequency,  the  specific  nature,  and — so  far 
as  may  be — the  causes  of  what  I  will  briefly  call  Hallucinations. 

The  scale  on  which  we  are  planning  our  census  of  Hallucinations 
is  an  ambitious  one  :  it  must  be  an  ambitious  one  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  our  aim  ;  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  satisfied  with  less  than  50,000 
answers  to  the  first  and  most  general  question  that  we  are  asking ; 
and  if  we  are  to  get  50,000  answers,  we  want  a  great  deal  more  assis¬ 
tance  than  we  have  as  yet  got. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude,  and  the  gratitude  of  those  who  are 
working  with  me,  to  the  members  and  others  who  are  aiding  us  in  this 
toilsome  task  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  urge  on  ail  members  and 
associates  who  have  not  yet  offered  aid  that  this  is  eminently  a  task  for 
co-operative  labour,  in  which  everyone  interested  in  Psychical  Research 
ought  to  take  a  share.  A  copy  of  the  single  question  that  we  wish  to 
be  asked  in  all  cases  has  been  sent  to  every  member  and  associate, 
with  spaces  for  25  answers  ;  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  any  more  copies 
to  anyone  who  will  apply  for  them ;  and  if  every  member  and  associate 
would  only  collect  a  single  batch  of  twenty-five  answers,  and 
persuade  some  one  friend  to  collect  another  batch,  we  should  get.  in 
this  way  over  30,000  answers  and  should  have  no  doubt  of  being  able 
to  make  up  our  50,000. 

I  fear,  however,  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  this  universal 
co-operation.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  every  zealous  person  will  collect, 
either  personally  or  by  friends,  as  many  batches  as  possible.  And  I 
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may  add  that  we  shall  equally  welcome  assistance  from  persons  who 
are  not  members  or  associates.  I  ought  to  add  that  we  have  carefully 
framed  our  question  so  that  we  may  fairly  ask  for  co-operation  from 
persons  of  all  opinions  ;  it  does  not  imply  either  belief  or  disbelief  in 
the  reality  of  ghosts,  or  in  telepathy,  or  in  any  other  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  inquired  into.  It  runs  as  follows  :  “  Have  you  ever, 
when  believing  yourself  to  be  completely  awake,  had  a  vivid  impression 
of  seeing  or  being  touched  by  a  living  being  or  inanimate  object,  or  of 
hearing  a  voice,  which  impression,  so  far  as  you  could  discover,  was 
not  due  to  an  external  physical  cause  ?  ”  I  hope  it  will  be  seen  how 
impartially  the  question  has  been  framed.  The  most  bigoted  Materialist 
does  not  deny  that  certain  persons  have  the  impressions  here  described; 
the  most  convinced  Spiritualist  does  not  usually  attribute  them  to  an 
“  external  physical  cause.” 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  general  term  used  to  denote 
these  experiences.  We  require  some  one  general  term,  and  the  best 
that  we  can  find  to  include  all  the  species  is  “  Hallucination.”  I 
admit  the  word  to  be  open  to  some  objection  ;  because  some  people 
naturally  understand  from  it  that  the  impression  so  descril>ed  is 
entirely  false  and  morbid.  But  I  need  not  say  to  readers  of 
“  Phantasms  ”  that  this  is  not  our  view  :  many  of  these  experiences — 
though  doubtless  they  all  involve  some  disturbance  of  the  normal 
action  of  the  nervous  system — have  no  traceable  connection  with 
disease  of  any  kind  :  and  a  certain  number  of  them  are,  as  we  hold, 
reasonably  regarded  as  “  veridical  ”  or  truth-telling ;  they  imply  in 
the  percipient  a  capacity  above  the  normal  of  receiving  knowledge, 
under  certain  rare  conditions. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  use  a  term  that  implies 
erroneous  and  illusory  belief  ?  I  answer,  first,  because  in  every  experi¬ 
ence  that  we  call  a  Hallucination  there  is  an  element  of  erroneous 
belief,  though  it  may  be  only  momentary,  and  though  it  may  be  the 
means  of  communicating  a  truth  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
known.  If  I  seem  to  see  the  form  of  a  friend  pass  through  my  room, 
I  must  have  momentarily  the  false  belief  that  his  physical  organism  is 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  space  of  my  room,  though  a  moment’s  reflection 
may  convince  me  that  this  is  not  so,  and  though  I  may  immediately 
draw  the  inference  that  he  is  passing  through  a  crisis  of  life  some  miles 
off,  and  this  inference  may  turn  out  to  be  true.  In  the  case  of  a 
recurrent  Hallucination  known  to  be  such,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
false  belief  ever  completely  dominates  the  percipient’s  mind;  but  still,  I 
conceive,  it  is  partially  there ;  here  is  an  appearance  that  has  to  be 
resisted  by  memory  and  judgment. 

It  is,  then,  this  element  of  error — perhaps  only  momentary  and 
partial — -which  is  implied  in  our  term  “  Hallucination,”  and  so  much 
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will  be  admitted  by  most  intelligent  believers  in  ghosts  :  for  there  are 
few  of  such  believers  who  really  hold  that  a  ghost  is  actually  seen  as 
an  ordinary  material  object  is  seen  :  i.e.,  that  it  affects  the  percipient’s 
eyes  from  the  outside  by  reflecting  rays  of  light  on  them.  But  we  wish 
even  those  ghost-seers  who  hold  this  belief  to  have  no  difficulty  in  answer¬ 
ing  “  Yes  ”  to  our  general  question  :  and  therefore  in  framing  it  we 
avoided  the  word  “  Hallucination,”  though  we  have  thought  ourselves 
justified  in  using  it  in  the  “  Instructions  to  Collectors  ”  at  the  back  of 
the  paper. 

And  all  would  certainly  admit  that  in  many  cases  “  Hallucination  ” 
is  the  only  proper  term.  For  instance,  one  of  our  informants  saw  a 
hand  and  arm  apparently  suspended  from  the  ceiling — the  owner  of 
the  real  counterpart  of  this  hand  and  ai’m  being  alive  and  heard  at  the 
time  moving  about  in  the  next  room. 

The  word  “  apparition  ”  is,  no  doubt,  a  neutral  word  that  might  be 
used  of  all  visual  experiences  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  could  only  be  used  of 
visual  cases.  Usage  would  not  allow  us  to  apply  it  to  apparent  sounds 
or  apparent  touches. 

I  think,  then,  that  we  must  use  “  hallucinations  of  the  senses  ”  as  a 
general  term  for  the  experiences  we  are  collecting  :  meaning  simply  to 
denote  by  it  a  sensory  effect  which  we  cannot  attribute  to  any  external 
physical  cause  of  the  kind  that  would  ordinarily  produce  this  effect. 
In  some  cases  we  can  refer  it  clearly  to  a  physical  cause  within  the 
oi’ganism — some  temporary  or  permanent  physical  condition.  In  other 
cases — quite  apart  from  telepathy — it  is  equally  clear  that  the  cause  is 
primarily  psychical.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
been  hypnotised,  it  may  result  from  a  post-hypnotic  order.  Thus  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Gurney,  in  Proceedings,  Part  XII.,  pp.  12,  13,  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by  him  to  a 
subject  named  Zillah  in  the  hypnotic  trance,  that  she  would  have  a 
hallucination  of  him  at  a  certain  fixed  time  on  the  following  day  ;  and 
there  is  a  letter  from  Zillah ’s  mistress  describing  the  surprise  caused 
to  Zillah  by  seeing  Mr.  Gurney  come  into  the  kitchen  and  say  “  Good- 
afternoon,”  at  the  appointed  time.  Here  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  the 
idea  which  thus  externalised  itself.  In  other  cases,  as  with  the  arm 
above  mentioned,  the  idea  arises  spontaneously  by  association  or  other¬ 
wise  in  the  mind.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  idea  which  thus  externalises 
itself  may,  as  we  believe,  come  into  the  mind  from  the  mind  of  a 
person  at  a  distance — the  idea  of  a  dying  friend  reaching  us  from  his 
mind  and  rising  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a 
hallucination,  just  as  the  idea  of  Mi'.  Gurney  rose  above  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  in  Zillah’s  case  in  the  form  of  a  hallucination. 
A  link  between  the  two  is  afforded  by  those  rare  and  interesting 
cases,  of  which  several  have  been  recorded  in  the  publications  of  our 
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Society,  where  one  person  is  able  from  a  distance  and  by  a  mental  pro¬ 
cess  alone  to  cause  an  apparition  of  himself  to  another.  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  resulting  sensory  effect  is  in  all  these  cases  essentially 
the  same,  though  the  cause  of  it  is  very  different  in  different  cases  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  seems  best  to  apply 
the  term  “hallucination”  to  all. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  use  of  the  word  hallucination— 
because  the  discussion  brings  out  incidentally  the  importance  of 
making  the  statistical  inquiry  we  are  engaged  in  as  to  the  kind  of 
hallucinations  that  occur,  and  the  proportion  of  people  that  experience 
them.  It  is  clear  from  what  we  liave  said  that  the  subject  of  hallu¬ 
cinations  is  of  importance  to  psychologists  and  physiologists,  for  whom 
they  throw  light  on  the  workings  of  the  mind  and  senses.  And  it  is 
also  of  some  practical  use  to  inquire  into  them  witli  a  view  to  dispelling 
the  alarm  they  frequently  cause.  But  it  is  for  those  interested  in 
Psychical  Research  that  they  are  at  present  most  important — and  that 
whether  they  are  supporters  or  ojtponents.  For  those  who  believe  in 
telepathy  it  is  of  course  very  important  to  study  as  completely  as 
possible  the  mode  in  which,  as  it  appears,  telepathically  imparted  ideas 
are  apt  to  manifest  themselves.  But,  apart  from  this,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  hallucinations  of  dying  persons 
are  really  connected  with  their  death,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  relative 
frequency  of  such  hallucinations  compared  wdth  those  which  do  not 
correspond  with  any  external  event.  Apparitions  of  living  persons 
when  nothing  seemingly  is  happening  to  them  are  common — much 
commoner  than  veridical  ones.  Mr.  Gurney  calculated  that,  if  a  man 
saw  an  apparition  of  his  friend,  he  would  be  justified  in  assuming  the 
chance  that  his  friend  had  died  within  an  hour  of  that  time  as  about 
1  in  40.  If  this  conclusion  be  correctly  di’awn  from  adequate  data,  we 
need  not  feel  extremely  alarmed  about  our  fi’iend  if  we  see  his  a])parition; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  the  frequency  of  the  coincidence  is  very  far 
beyond  what  chance  would  give.  But  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the 
number  of  answers  which  Mr.  Gurney  collected — 5,700 — is  sufficient 
to  give  accurately  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  have  seen 
apparitions ;  and  Mr.  Gurney  himself  considered  it  quite  insufficient 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  coincidental  to  non-coincidental  cases. 
To  arrive  at  this  he  endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  size  of 
the  circle  from  which  our  veridical  cases  are  drawn.  This  is  necessarily 
extremely  uncertain,  and  though  I  think  the  estimate  given  in 
Phantasms  is  probably  in  excess  of  the  truth  and  therefore  allows 
a  margin  against  the  telepathic  hypothesis,  this  view  has  not  been 
taken  by  critics  of  that  work,  some  of  whom  think  that  the  circle  has 
not  been  assumed  large  enough.  At  any  rate  we  should  all  agree  with 
the.  critics  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  could 
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dispense  with  conjecture  altogether  and  know  the  experiences  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  to  enable  us  to  tell  from  the  statistics 
alone  what  proportion  of  the  population  have  hallucinations  and  what 
proportion  of  these  are  coincidental.  If  we  can  collect  50,000  answers 
I  think  we  could  do  this,  but  the  coincidental  cases  are  too  I’are  for  us 
to  rely  on  a  smaller  number. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  all  the  phenomena  to  which  our  question 
relates — veridical  or  not — should  be  called  hallucinations.  I  must, 
however,  admit  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line  unmistakably 
between  what  is  a  hallucination  and  what  is  not.  The  difficulty  meets 
us  in  all  directions.  For  instance,  are  sounds  heard  in  a  so-called 
haunted  house  hallucinations  or  are  they  real  sounds  ?  This  question 
would  be  answered  difi'erently  by  different  persons,  and  it  was  because 
we  felt  that  hopeless  ambiguity  would  be  introduced  into  our  results 
by  including  noises  as  distinct  from  voices  that  we  limited  our  inquiry 
in  auditory  experiences  to  voices.  But  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  line  is  not  thus  entirely  avoided.  It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  on 
the  degree  of  externalisation  of  an  experience  both  in  visual  and 
auditory  cases.  For  instance,  it  may  be  asked — how  does  a  vivid 
visual  impression  seen  with  the  eyes  shut  count,  and  how  does  this 
differ  from  an  apparition  seen  in  the  dark  ?  Or  again,  how  far  is  the 
kind  of  experience  which  is  sometimes  described  as  an  internal  voice, 
or  as  a  soundless  sound,  an  auditory  hallucination?  I  do  not  think 
that  in  fact  there  is  any  sharp  line  between  such  a  mental  image  as 
most  of  us  can  call  up  and  a  genuine  hallucination — experiences  of  all 
degrees  of  externalisation  occur  between  the  two.  There  are  some 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  hallucinations  and  some  which 
we  can  equally  confidently  say  are  not,  but  there  are  some  which  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  about.  As  regards  these,  I  would  say  to  those  who 
answer  our  question — put  down  either  yes  or  a  query,  and  give  details, 
leaving  to  the  Committee  who  will  have  to  analyse  the  results  the 
burden  of  deciding  how  they  should  be  classed. 

One  other  point  of  doubt  about  our  question  may  here  be  men¬ 
tioned.  We  determined  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  that  our  answers 
should  be  the  bond  fide  answers  of  grown-up  people  by  asking  the 
question  only  of  people  who  have  attained  the  age  of  21.  But  we 
did  not  mean  by  this,  as  has  been  understood  in  some  cases,  to 
exclude  experiences  which  had  occurred  to  those  answering  at  any  age. 

Again  some  collectors  have  asked  me  whether  uneducated  people 
may  be  included  in  the  census.  There  is  no  objection  to  this — indeed 
I  think  it  desirable  to  include  all  classes — but  collectors  will  find 
that  a  good  deal  of  care  and  trouble  must  be  taken  to  make  sure 
that  uneducated  people  quite  understand  the  question. 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  the  most  important  of  the  special  points  to 
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which  I  wish  to  draw  attention.  It  is  not  only  necessary,  as  I  have 
said,  that  our  census  shall  be  sufficiently  extensive,  but  it  is  also  of 
fundamental  importance  that  it  shall  be  impartial,  that  the  collector 
should  not  yield  to  any  bias  in  favour  of  collecting  either  positive  or 
negative  answers.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  the  collector  should  be 
more  interested  in  obtaining  experiences  of  the  positive  kind,  and  it  is, 
of  course,  very  probable  that  when  it  is  known  in  his  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  that  he  is  making  this  collection,  that  cases  of  such 
experiences  should  be  mentioned  to  him.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that 
if  answers  to  which  he  is  directed  in  this  way  were  simply  included  in 
his  list  without  any  special  mark,  the  impartiality  of  the  result  would 
be  fundamentally  vitiated.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  danger, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  lose  any  information  which  might  have  an 
important  value  for  our  inquiry,  we  advise  all  our  collectors  when  they 
send  in  their  lists,  to  put  a  cross  against  any  answer  the  nature  of 
which  was  known  to  them  through  information  received  before  they 
asked  the  question. 
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By  professor  HENRY  SIDGWICK 
July  nth,  1890. 

Second  Address  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations. 

It  is  now  just  about  a  year  since  I  gave  my  last  ad  interim  report  on 
our  Census  of  Hallucinations  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 
The  progress  made  during  this  interval  has  not  quite  realised  my 
expectations;  in  particular,  I  am  a  little  disappointed  by  the  limited 
amount  of  interest  shown  in  the  work  by  Members  and  Associates  of 
the  Society.  We  have  now  in  our  Society  about  700  Members  and 
Associates,  (not  counting  the  American  ones,)  and  as  I  pointed  out 
before,  if  all  of  them  would  collect  25  answers  and  induce  one  friend  to 
do  the  same — a  task  which  ought  not,  generally  speaking,  to  be  very 
difficult, — we  should  thus  get  35,000  answers,  and  this  number,  though 
not  so  large  as  I  should  like,  would  probably  enable  us  to  calculate 
from  the  census  itself,  with  sufficient  approximation  to  accuracy,  the 
proportion  of  coincidental  to  non-coincidental  phantasms.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  result,  as  relieving  us  from  the  necessity  of  forming  a 
conjectural  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  circle  from  which  our  “veridical” 
cases  are  drawn,  was  explained  in  my  last  address.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  only  about  74  Members  or  Associates  have,  so  far  as  we  know, 
given  any  help,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  efforts  made  by 
some  of  these — which  I  most  gratefully  acknowledge — and  for  help 
received  from  outsiders,  we  should  not  have  attained  to  our  present 
modest  number  of  answers — 6,481. 
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Of  the  6,481  people  whose  answers  we  have,  727,  or  about  11  per 
cent.,  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  751  experiences  are  described.^ 
These  may  be  divided  into  474  cases  where  the  sense  of  sight  was 
affected,  219  cases  whei’e  voices  were  heard  without  any  accompanying 
visual  impression,  and  56  cases  where  the  impression  was  only  on  the 
sense  of  touch,  besides  2  where  the  touch  was  accompanied  by  a 
non-vocal  auditory  impression.  In  about  48  out  of  the  whole  number, 
more  than  one  sense  was  affected,  besides  26  more  in  which,  along  with 
a  visual  or  tactual  impression,  some  non-vocal  sounds  occurred,  which 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  It  is  often 
difficult  in  the  case  of  sounds,  and  especially  of  non-vocal  sounds,  such 
as  rustling,  footsteps,  &c.,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  hallucinatory 
or  not. 

Out  of  the  751  cases,  98,  or  about  13  per  cent.,  maybe  called  coinci¬ 
dental;  that  is,  they  are  cases  in  which  the  hallucination  has  coincided 
in  time  with  some  condition  of  another  person,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  agent,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  causal  connection  between 
that  condition  and  the  hallucination. 

Some  of  these  experiences  that  I  have  called  coincidental  must  be 
admitted  to  fall  under  Mr.  Gurney’s  head,  “ambiguous.”  On  the  other 
hand,  among  cases  classed  as  non-coincidental,  there  are  a  certain 
number  which  there  is  some  reason  to  regard  as  other  than  purely 
subjective.  Thus  there  are  6  cases  of  the  figure  and  1  of  the  voice  of 
dead  persons  phantasmally  seen  or  heard  when  the  percipient  was 
unaware  of  the  death.  There  are  9  cases  (7  of  an  unrecognised  figure, 
1  of  a  recognised  living  person,  and  1  of  a  recognised  dead  person) 
whei’e  apparently  the  same  figure  is  independently  seen  by  more  than 
one  person  on  different  occasions.  In  one  of  these  a  figure  in  a  brown 
dress  with  broad  lace  collar  and  golden  hair  was  seen  by  three  persons 
on  different  occasions  in  a  certain  house,  two  of  these  experiences 
being  certainly  independent — that  is,  the  second  percipient  knew 
nothing  about  the  experience  of  the  first.  The  figure  was  afterwards 
thought  to  be  recognised  as  that  of  a  living  lady  dressed  similarly ; 
but  as  only  a  part  of  the  ghost’s  face  was  seen,  the  recognition  can 
hardly  be  counted  on. 

Finally,  there  are  66  collective  cases — cases,  that  is,  in  which  more 
than  one  person  shares  the  experience — besides  12  collective  cases 
which  have  been  already  counted  as  coincidental.  These  are  the 
numbers  if  we  count  the  persons  answering  our  question  who  have 

^Of  the  persons  who  have  had  experiences,  121  have  given  no  particulars.  On 
the  other  hand,  217  persons  have  had  more  than  one  experience.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these,  however,  were  recurrent  experiences  of  a  trivial  kind,  such  as 
hearing  the  name  called,  or  feeling  touches.  We  have  counted  recurrent  experi¬ 
ences  not  described  singly  as  one. 
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seen  “collective  phantasms.”  But,  as  sometimes  more  than  one  of  the 
joint  percipients  is  included  among  these,  the  whole  number  of 
phantasms  collectively  seen  and  heard  is  rather  smaller,  viz.  :  10 
coincidental  ones  and  55  non-coincidental  ones — 65  in  all,  of  which 
47  were  tdsual  as  regards  at  least  one  of  the  percipients.  The 
number  would  be  still  further  reduced  by  excluding  from  it  those  cases 
where  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  the  figure  seen  or  the  voice 
heard  was  not  hallucinatory  at  all  but  real.  Precisely  how  large 
this  reduction  should  be  we  can  only  guess,  but  I  will  give  one  of 
our  reasons  for  thinking  that  some  reduction  is  necessary.  We  find 
that  out  of  the  visual  collective  cases,  more  than  half  occurred  out  of 
doors,  while  of  the  visual  cases  occurring  to  a  single  percipient,  only 
about  one  seventh  occurred  out  of  doors.  Now,  though  some  supposed 
apparitions  seen  out  of  doors  are  quite  as  obviously  true  hallucina¬ 
tions  as  some  of  those  seen  indoors,  still,  speaking  generally,  there 
seem  to  be  several  reasons  why  real  human  beings  are  more  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  apparitions  out  of  doors  than  indoors.  In  the  first 
place,  if  a  figure  appears  in  a  room  its  distance  is  seldom  great  enough 
to  make  recognition  doubtful,  so  that  cases  of  mistaken  identity  are 
less  likely  to  occur  indoors.  Further,  if  the  figure  be  unrecognised, 
this  can  seldom  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  its  hallucinatory  character 
out  of  doors,  while  it  often  would  afford  evidence  indoors,  since  it  is 
not  usual  for  strangers  to  walk  into  our  rooms  without  any  one  in  the 
house  knowing  anything  about  it.  And,  again,  the  mode  of  appearance 
and  disap25earance  of  the  figure  is  much  more  often  clearly  impossible 
for  a  real  jjerson  indoors  than  it  is  out  of  doors.  The  figure  may,  for 
instance,  go  through  a  locked  door,  or  through  the  wall,  or  into  a  room 
into  which  it  is  at  once  followed,  and  where  it  is  not  found.  Out  of 
doors  it  is  often  difficult  to  prove  that  the  vanished  figure  has  not 
simply  turned  into  a  house,  or  been  hidden  by  an  intervening  bush  or 
other  obstacle,  especially  since  its  distance  is  often  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  hallucinatory  figure  seen  in  the  house. 

After  making  all  allowances,  however,  there  remains  a  certain 
number  of  collective  cases  in  which  the  objects  seen  can  hardly  have 
been  real  people  or  things. 

Now  granting  that  collective  hallucinations  really  occur — and, 
apart  from  this  census,  we  have  by  this  time  accumulated  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  of  the  fact — they  are  obviously  of  great  theoretical  impor¬ 
tance  in  considering  the  nature  and  origin  of  hallucinations.  I  there¬ 
fore  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  them  this  evening.  The  most 
obvious  explanation  of  the  “collectiveness”  of  a  hallucination  is  that  it 
has  for  both  percipients  some  common  origin  independent  of  either  of 
them.  This  common  origin  might  be  telepathic,  some  other  mind 
affecting  them  both  similarly  and  simultaneously,  or  it  might  be  what 
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I  oiay  call  “  physical  suggestion,”  by  which  I  mean  some  real  external 
cause, — say  a  sound  like  a  footstep — starting  by  “  suggestion  ”  a  similar 
hallucination  in  both  of  them.  Now  though  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  hallucination  is  sometimes  produced  telepathically  in  both 
percipients  at  once  by  some  other  mind,  living  or  dead,  this  can  hardly 
be  the  explanation  always.  For  instance,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  psychical 
cause  external  to  both  percipients  made  two  girls  at  a  dancing  class 
simultaneously  see  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  where  no  chair 
was,  or  produced  for  two  other  percipients  an  appearance  of  a  grey 
object  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  head,  which  rose  and  fell  again  near 
them  as  they  sat  at  luncheon.  It  is  equally  arbitrary  to  explain  by 
external  psychical  agency  cases  where  the  phantasm  collectively  seen 
represents  a  living  person  who  was  in  no  unusual  condition  at  the  time. 
For  instance,  two  young  ladies  and  their  brother  going  along  the  passage 
one  day  saw  their  father  going  upstairs.  One  of  them  also  heard  his 
footsteps  while  the  other  two  were  struck  by  the  absence  of  sound. 
Though  none  of  them  saw  him  very  distinctly,  they  all  independently 
felt  convinced  at  the  moment  that  it  was  their  father ;  but  their  father 
was  at  the  time  sitting  quietly  reading  in  the  dining-room  and  it 
could  not  have  been  any  other  real  human  being. 

As  regards  the  second  possible  hypothesis,  that  what  I  have  called 
physical  suggestion  is  the  common  origin  of  the  hallucination  in  the 
two  percipients,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  whether  we  have  any 
evidence  that  a  hallucination  is  ever  thus  produced.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  verbal  suggestion  wall  often  make  hypnotised  people  see 
hallucinations,  but  it  is  a  great  step  from  this  to  assuming  that  halluci¬ 
nations  can  be  produced  in  this  way  in  the  case  of  people  in  a  normal 
state,  and  it  is  a  still  further  step  to  assume  as  possible  the  non-verbal 
and  therefore  less  definite  suggestion,  which  is  all  that  we  can  suppose 
to  occur  in  the  present  cases.  Hallucinations,  however,  are  so  rare  in 
the  experience  of  most  of  us  that  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  when 
we  see  them  we  are  not  quite  in  a  normal  state,  and  I  think  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  self-suggestion  sometimes  operates  during  a 
hallucination,  for  it  is  sometimes  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the 
occasional  agreement  of  two  senses.  For  instance,  a  lady  in  the  dark 
first  feels  her  husband’s  presence,  then  putting  out  her  hand,  feels  his 
coat-sleeve,  and  then  hears  him  speak.  The  husband,  meanwhile,  is 
absent  and  vividly  imagining  himself  to  be  bringing  her  bad  news.  A 
reflected  hallucination  such  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last  address  is 
again  an  instance  of  the  operation  of  self-suggestion  during  a  halluci¬ 
nation,  though  only  one  sense  is  aflPected. 

But  in  these  cases  it  is  hallucination  that  leads  to  further  halluci¬ 
nation.  It  is  a  different  question  whether  real  sounds  ever  lead  to 
visual  and  other  hallucinations  by  suggestion.  It  appears  to  me  prob- 
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able  from  tbe  evidence  that  in  some  cases  they  do  and  that  muscular 
sensations  suggesting  touches  do  so  also,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  this 
because  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  sounds  and  touches  are  not 
themselves  hallucinatory  :  I  will,  however,  give  one  mstance  from  the 
Census  collection  of  a  case  facie  collective  where  the  probability 

that  a  real  sound  wrongly  interpreted  led  to  different  visual  experiences 
appears  to  me  very  strong.  Two  sistei’s  within  hearing  of  the  front 
door,  and  within  sight  of  different  parts  of  the  passage  leading  from  it 
to  the  living  rooms,  but  not  within  sight  of  each  other,  heard  their 
father’s  latch-key  in  the  door  and  heard  him  come  in.  One  of  them 
(who  is  now  dead)  then  saw  her  father,  and  the  other  saw  his  dog  pass 
the  door  of  the  room  where  she  was.  It  was  their  father’s  habit  to 
take  a  walk  with  his  dog  and  return  about  this  hour,  but  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  afternoon  in  question  he  and  the  dog  were  dozing  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  The  same  explanation  might  be  applied  in  any  other  case  primd 
facie  collective,  in  which  there  was  a  common  perception  of  sounds 
possibly  real,  but  diverse  visual  hallucinations.  But  it  does  not  seem 
applicable  to  cases  where  the  things  seen  are  decidedly  more  alike  than 
one  can  easily  suppose  they  would  be  from  the  slight  amount  of  sug¬ 
gestion  received. 

This  difficulty  also  occurs  in  connection  with  a  third  explanation  of 
collective  hallucinations,  viz.,  that  A  sees  a  hallucination  first  and  then 
conveys  it  by  word  or  gesture  to  B.  In  certain  cases  this  is  plausible. 
Becognised  figures  might  be  suggested  by  a  brief  exclamation,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  clear  that  one  percipient  was  aware  that  the  other  saw 
something  before  he  saw  it  himself.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an 
unfamiliar  figure  could  be  so  suggested,  and  the  detailed  resemblances 
in  our  collective  cases  are  .sometimes  of  too  marked  a  character  for  us 
easily  to  suppose  that  they  were  the  result  of  comparing  notes  after¬ 
wards  and  pseudo-memory.  Moreover,  our  informants  have  sometimes 
taken  pains,  according  to  their  recollection,  to  avoid  any  conscious 
suggestion  to  one  another. 

There  remains  a  fourth  hypothesis,  viz.,  that  the  hallucination  of 
one  percipient  is  caused  by  mental  suggestion  or  thought-transference 
from  the  other.  This  hypothesis  avoids  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
similarity  of  the  two  hallucinations,  since  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that 
the  general  idea  as  to  form,  colour,  &c.,  of  a  hallucination  seen  by  A 
should  be  conveyed  telepathically  to  B,  as  that  the  general  idea  of  the 
form  and  colour  of  what  the  agent  was  looking  at  in  Mr.  Guthrie’s 
experiments  should  be  conveyed  to  the  percipients.  Another  difficulty 
attaching  to  the  hypothesis  of  suggestion  is  avoided  or  reduced  by 
supposing  thought-transference  to  operate.  It  would  be  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that,  at  the  moment  when  A  is  having  an  unusual 
experience,  B  should  be  in  the  unusual  state  in  which  he  can  be  made 
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to  .'ee  the  same  thing  by  ordinaiy  suggrstioa.  But  if  our  view  about 
veridical  apparitions  is  correct  it  would  seem  that  a  “telepathic 
impact  ”  is  itself  sometimes  a  cause  of  hallucination  in  the  person  to 
whom  the  idea  is  transferred.  For  instance,  to  take  an  experimental 
case — when  Baron  von  Schrenk-Notzing  tried,  as  an  experiment,  to 
make  a  lady  think  of  him,  she  saw  his  face  before  her,  without  any 
intention  on  his  part  of  producing  a  hallucination.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  we  have  at  present  no  crucial  instance  showing  that  the  act 
of  experiencing  a  hallucination  is  a  condition  specially  likely  to  cause 
a  telepathic  communication  with  another  mind.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  such  a  transfer  seems  to  have  occurred.  I 
may  remind  you  of  one  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living  (Vol  II.,  p.  198), 
quoted  from  the  note-book  of  .Philip  Lord  Chesterfield.  Waking  one 
morning  he  saw  a  thing  standing  like  a  wdiite  sheet,  with  a  knot  at 
the  top,  and  his  wife,  who  was  40  miles  away,  saw  on  the  same 
morning  and  at  the  same  hour  “  a  thing  all  in  white  with  a  black 
face”  standing  by  her  bed. 

I  may  appropriately  conclude  my  address  with  an  account  of  an 
experiment  made  only  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  which  points 
strongly  in  the  same  direction.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  A 
Smith,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  has  been  trying  experiments  in  thought- 
transference  with  hypnotised  persons.  Two  of  these  were  yesterday 
hypnotised  in  different  rooms.  We  will  call  them  Mr.  P.  and  Miss  B. 
You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  good  hypnotic  subjects  can  be  made  to 
have  post-hypnotic  hallucinations — e.g.,  if  told  while  hypnotised  that 
they  will  see  some  specified  object  when  they  awake,  they  do  see  it 
though  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  there.  Mr.  Smith  told  Mr.  P.  on  this 
occasion  that  Mrs.  Sidgwick  would  show  him  a  picture,  and  then  went 
out  of  the  room  and  told  Miss  B.  that  she  would  see  a  picture  which  Mr. 
P.  would  show  her  when  her  eyes  were  open.  While  he  was  away  Mrs. 
Sidgwick  told  Mr.  P.  that  she  was  going  to  show  him  a  picture  of  a  goat- 
chaise  with  two  goats.  Then  Mr.  Smith  came  back,  awoke  Mr.  P.,  and 
left  again  immediately.  After  which  Mrs.  Sidgwick  gave  Mr.  P.  a  blank 
card  as  a  picture  and  he  almost  immediately  saw  on  it  the  picture  of 
the  goatchaise  and  two  goats  and  was  much  pleased  with  it.  IMrs. 
Sidgwick  asked  him  to  take  it  upstairs  and  show  it  to  Miss  B.,  but  to 
be  careful  not  to  tell  her  what  it  was — to  let  her  see  for  herself.  This 
he  immediately  did.  Miss  B.  at  first  only  saw  something  black  on  the 
card,  then  by  degrees  she  saw,  first  some  wheels,  then  “a  nice  little  wee 
carriage,”  and  presently  some  animals  in  front,  which  she  identified  as 
two  goats.  As  this  was — so  far  as  Mi’s.  Sidgwick  can  judge — without 
any  information  from  Mr.  P.  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense 
as  to  the  nature  of  what  he  saw,  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  collective 
hallucination  and  one  which  was  conveyed  to  Miss  B.  by  thought- 
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transference  from  Mr.  P.  Had  Mr.  Smith  known  what  Mr.  P.  saw  on 
the  card,  we  might  suppose  that  he  caused  Miss  B.  to  see  the  picture 
by  thought-transference,  but  no  one  but  Mr.  P.  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick 
knew  what  he  saw,  and  she  has  no  reason  to  think  that  she  can  convey 
ideas  telepathically  to  Miss  B.  She  fails  when  she  tries,  while  Mr.  P. 
has  on  other  occasions  succeeded. 


XII. 


By  the  right  HON.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR,  F.R.S. 

January  '26th,  1894. 

In  accordance  with  precedent,  I  have  to  begin  my  observations  to 
you  by  calling  to  your  recollection  the  melancholy  fact  that  since 
last  there  was  a  meeting  of  this  Society  we  have  lost  two  of  our 
most  important  and  most  valued  members.  Less  than  a  fortnight 
ago,  Dr.  Arthur  Myers,  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  not  only  a 
member  of  the  Council,  but  one  who  ever  since  the  inception  of 
this  Society  has  done  admirable,  and,  indeed,  invaluable  work  in 
connection  with  its  labours,  passed  awaj^  The  loss  which  his  friends 
have  sustained  by  his  death  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  on  such 
an  occasion  to  dwell  upon, — however  much,  as  one  of  the  oldest  of 
those  friends,  whose  friendship  dated  from  Cambridge  days,  now 
twenty  years  ago,  I  might  be  tempted  to  do  so.  But  it  is  strictly 
within  the  scope  of  my  duties  to  remind  you  of  the  admirable  aid 
which  he  has  given  to  our  investigations,  of  the  untiring  zeal  which 
he  has  thrown  into  all  the  matters  that  came  before  him,  of  his  self- 
sacrificing  energy,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  spent  in  our 
service  both  time  and  money. 

We  have  lost  another  distinguished  member  of  our  body — not  in 
this  case  one  who  was  associated  very  closely  with  our  work,  but  one, 
nevertheless,  who  by  the  lustre  of  his  name  added  dignity  to  our 
proceedings  and  who  might,  had  his  life  been  sijared,  have  largely 
helped  us,  I  believe,  in  experimental  investigations — I  allude  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hertz,  a  corresponding  member  of  our  body.  As  those  of  you 
will  know  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  following  recent  develop¬ 
ments  of  physical  science,  he  was  the  fortunate  individual  who 
demonstrated  experimentally  the  identity  of  light  and  of  certain 
electromagnetic  phenomena.  This  identity  had  been  divined,  and 
elaborated  on  the  side  of  theory,  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  English, 
I  ought  perhaps  to  say  of  Scotch,  men  of  science.  Clerk  Maxwell, 
but  it  had  never  been  conclusively  proved  until  Professor  Hertz, 
about  five  years  ago,  startled  Europe  by  the  experimental  identification 
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of  these  physical  forces.  The  extraordinary  interest  and  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  a  discovery  like  this  will  not  perhaps  he 
appreciated  by  every  one  of  my  audience,  but  all  of  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  such  subjects  will  see  that  by  this  stroke  of  experimental 
genius  a  ver}^  large  stride  has  been  made  towards  establishing  the 
unity  of  the  great  physical  powers  of  nature. 

The  mention  of  a  great  phj^sical  discovery  like  this,  made  by  one 
of  our  own  body,  naturally  suggests  reflections  as  to  our  actual 
scientific  position.  What,  we  feel  tempted  to  ask,  is  at  the  present 
time  the  relation  of  such  results  as  we  have  arrived  at  to  the  general 
view  which  hitherto  science  has  taken  of  that  material  universe  in 
which  we  live  ?  I  must  confess  that,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  history 
of  these  relations  in  the  past,  the  record  is  not  one  on  which  we 
can  dwell  with  any  great  satisfaction.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
attitude  maintained  by  the  great  body  of  scientific  opinion,  whether 
medical  or  physical,  towards  the  phenomena  which  used  to  be  known 
as  mesmeric,  but  which  have  now  been  re-baptised,  with  Braid’s  term, 
as  hypnotic.  As  most  of  you  are  aware,  it  is  very  little  more  than  a 
century  since  the  public  attention  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  certain 
parts  of  the  continent,  was  called  to  these  extraordinary  phenomena 
by  the  discoveries — if  I  may  call  them  discoveries,  for,  after  all, 
they  were  known  long  before  his  time — of  Mesmer.  Mesmer  pro¬ 
duced  hypnotic  phenomena,  which  are  now  familiar  to  everybody, 
and,  not  content  with  that,  he  invented  a  theory  to  account  for 
them.  The  theory  is  an  extremely  bad  one,  and,  I  imagine,  has 
fallen  into  the  disrepute  which  it  deserves ;  for  Mesmer  committed 
the  error,  which  has  been  repeated  now  and  then  since,  of  trying  to 
find  an  explanation  for  strange  and  unaccountable  facts  by  simply 
describing  them  as  the  effect  of  some  equally  strange  and  unaccount¬ 
able  cause.  He  declared  that  there  was  a  kind  of  magnetic  fluid 
to  the  operations  of  which  the  results  that  he  obtained  were  due  ; 
and  he  undoubtedly  did  his  reputation  much  disservice  in  the  minds 
of  the  scientific  experts  of  the  time  by  associating  his  discoveries 
with  speculations  which,  after  all,  did  not  at  the  time  stand,  and 
have  not  since  stood,  the  test  of  critical  investigation.  Nevertheless, 
the  facts  that  Mesmer  brought  forward  could  be  proved  in  the  last 
century,  as  they  can  be  proved  now,  by  experimental  evidence  of  the 
most  conclusive  character.  It  can  be  shewn  that  they  are  neither 
the  result  of  deliberate  fraud  nor  unconscious  deception,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  there  was  here  a  problem  presented  for  solution  which  it  was 
plainly  the  duty  of  men  of  science  in  general,  and,  probably,  of  the 
medical  profession  in  particular,  to  examine  and  probe  to  the  bottom ; 
to  explain  if  they  could,  but  not  to  explain  away  if  they  could  not. 
Their  actual  course  was  a  very  different  one.  There  were,  indeed,  a 
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•good  many  doctors  and  other  men  of  science  who  could  not  refuse 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  who  loudly  testified  to  the  truth, 
the  interest,  and  the  importance  of  the  phenomena  which  they  wit¬ 
nessed.  But  if  you  take  the  body  of  opinion  of  men  of  science 
generally,  you  will  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  thej’^  either  denied 
facts  which  they  ought  to  have  seen  were  true,  or  that  they  thrust 
them  aside  without  condescending  to  consider  them  worthy  of  serious 
investigation.  There  were,  I  believe,  no  less  than  two  or  three 
Commissions  of  enquiry — three,  I  think — instituted  in  France  alone, 
one  in  Mesmer’s  lifetime,  and  the  other  two,  unless  my  memory 
deceives  me,  after  his  death.  The  amount  of  evidence  collected,  at 
all  events  by  one  of  those  Commissions,  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  in  France,  should  have  been  enough  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  the  new  problems  thus  raised.  The 
report  which  embodied  this  evidence  was,  nevertheless,  allowed  to 
lie  unnoticed  upon  the  shelf ;  and  it  has  only  been  by  a  gradual 
process  of  re-discovery,  a  constant  and  up-hill  fight  on  the  part  of 
the  less  prejudiced  members  of  the  community,  that  the  truths  of 
hypnotism,  as  far  as  they  are  yet  attained,  have  reached  something 
like  general  recognition ;  even  now,  perhajis,  their  full  importance — 
whether  from  a  therapeutic  or  a  psychological  point  of  view — has 
not  been  sufficiently  acknowledged. 

What  I  have  just  very  briefiy  and  rudely  sketched  out  to  you  is 
the  history  of  an  investigation  into  one  small  section  of  these  alleged 
phenomena  which  fall  outside  the  ordinaiy  field  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  we  took  it  by  itself  we  should  say  that  scientific  men  have 
shown  in  connection  with  it  a  bigoted  intolerance,  an  indifi'erence  to 
strictly  scientific  evidence,  which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  discre'litablc. 
I,  however,  do  not  feel  inclined  to  pass  any  verdict  of  so  harsh  a 
character  upon  the  action  of  the  great  body  of  scientific  men.  I  believe 
that,  although  the  course  they  pursued  was  not  one  which  it  is  very 
easy  rationally  to  justify,  nevertheless  there  was  a  great  deal  nioie  of 
practical  wisdom  in  it  than  might  appear  at  first  sight.  I  have  always 
been  impressed  by  the  lesson  taught  us  by  the  general  course  of 
history,  that  you  cannot  e.xpcct,  either  of  any  single  nation  or  of  any 
single  age,  that  it  will  do  more  than  the  special  work  which  ha])pens, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  set  before  it  at  the  moment.  You  cannot  expect 
men,  being  what  they  are,  to  labour  eflectively  in  more  than  one 
relatively  restricted  field  at  the  same  time  j  and  if  they  insist  on 
difi’using  their  energies  over  too  wide  a  surface,  the  necessary  result,  as 
I  believe,  will  be  tliat  their  labours  will  prove  unfruitful.  Now  just 
consider  what  it  is  that  men  of  science  have  done  in  the  century  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  French  Commission  investigated  Mesmer’s 
discoveries.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the 
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whole  body  of  the  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  mechanics,  especially 
mechanics  as  applied  to  celestial  motions — that  the  whole  body  of  the 
sciences  outside  that  limited  sphere  has  been  reconstructed  from  top 
to  bottom.  Our  leading  ideas  in  chemistry,  our  leading  ideas  in 
physics,  the  theory  of  light,  the  theory  of  sound,  the  whole  of  geology, 
the  great  generalisation  known  as  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  all 
the  speculations  and  extensions  which  have  succeeded  that  great 
generalisation,  the  whole  theory  of  natural  selection  and  of  biological 
evolution,  are  all  the  birth  of  the  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  first  Mesmer  made  hypnotic  phenomena  notorious  through 
Europe.  I  think  if  scientific  men,  looking  back  upon  the  past,  choose 
to  set  up  for  themselves  this  defence,  that  after  all  only  one  thing  can 
be  done  at  a  time,  that  they  were  occupied  in  co-ordinating  within 
certain  lines  the  experimental  data  then  available,  and  that,  in  harmony 
with  a  given  conception  of  the  material  world,  they  were  laying  deep 
the  foundations  of  that  vast  and  imposing  fabric  of  modern  science, 
I  for  one  should  accept  the  plea  as  a  bar  to  further  proceedings.  For 
the  men  who  did  that  work  could  not  have  done  it,  I  believe,  unless 
they  had  rigidly  confined  themselves  to  one  particular  conception  of 
the  world  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  If  they  had  insisted  on  includ¬ 
ing  in  their  survey  not  merely  the  well-travelled  regions  of  everyday 
experience,  but  the  dark  and  doubtful  territories  within  which  our 
labours  lie,  their  work  would  have  been  worse,  not  better ;  less,  not 
more  complete.  They  may  have  been  narrow ;  but  their  narrowness 
has  been  our  gain.  They  may  have  been  prejudiced  ;  but  their  pre¬ 
judices  have  been  fruitful,  and  we  have  reaped  the  harvest.  I  have 
often  thought  that  when,  on  looking  back  over  the  history  of  human 
speculation,  we  find  some  individual  who  has  anticipated  the  discoveries 
of  a  later  age,  but  has  neither  himself  been  able  to  develop  those  dis¬ 
coveries  nor  yet  to  interest  his  contemporaries  in  them,  we  are  very 
apt  to  bestow  on  him  an  undue  meed  of  honour.  “  Here,”  we  say,  “was 
a  man  before  his  time.  Here  was  a  man  of  whom  his  age  was  not 
worthy.”  Yet  such  men  do  very  little  indeed  for  the  progress  of  the 
world  of  which  at  first  sight  they  would  appear  to  be  among  the  most 
distinguished  citizens.  There  is  no  use  in  being  before  your  age  after 
such  a  fashion  as  this.  If  neither  you  nor  those  to  whom  you  speak 
can  make  use  of  the  message  that  you  thus  prematurely  deliver,  so  far 
as  the  development  of  the  world  is  concerned,  you  might  as  well  have 
not  lived  at  all.  When,  therefore,  we  are  asked  to  put  our  hands  in 
our  pockets  and  subscribe  towards  the  erection  of  memorials  to 
half  forgotten  worthies  like  these,  by  all  means  let  us  do  it.  It  is 
natural  and  even  praiseworthy.  But  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  those 
whom  we  thus  honour  really  stand  out  among  the  benefactors  of  our 
species.  They  are  interesting ;  but  hardly  useful. 
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This,  however,  is  merely  a  parenthetical  reflection,  to  which  I  do 
not  ask  your  agreement,  and  which,  after  all,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  drift  of  the  argument  that  I  desire  to  lay  before  you.  The 
question  I  now  wish  you  to  consider  is :  Granting  to  men  of  science  that 
they  had,  if  not  a  theoretical  and  speculative  excuse,  still  a  practical 
justification,  for  the  course  they  have  adopted  in  regard  to  these  obscure 
psychical  phenomena  during  the  last  hundred  years,  is  that  justification 
still  valid?  For  myself,  I  think  it  is  not.  'I  think  the  time  has  now 
come  when  it  is  desirable  in  their  own  interests,  and  in  our  interests, 
that  the  leaders  of  scientific  thought  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
should  recognise  that  there  are  well-attested  facts  which,  though  they 
do  not  easily  fit  into  the  framework  of  the  sciences,  or  of  organised 
experience  as  they  conceive  it,  yet  require  investigation  and  explana¬ 
tion,  and  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  science,  if  not  itself  to 
investigate,  at  all  events  to  assist  us  in  investigating^ 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  necessarily  connected  with 
our  work  difficulties  and  obstructions  in  the  way  of  experiment  with 
which  scientific  men  are  not  familiar,  and  which  not  unnaturally  rouse 
in  their  minds  both  dislike  and  suspicion.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  fraud.  The  ordinary  scientific  man  no  doubt  finds  the 
path  of  experimental  investigation  strewn  with  difficulties,  but  at  least 
he  does  not  usually  find  among  them  the  difficulty  presented  by  human 
fraud.  He  knows  that,  if  he  is  misled  in  any  particular,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  observer,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  observed.  He  knows  that,  if 
his  cross-examination  of  nature  fails  to  elicit  anything,  it  is  because 
he  has  not  known  how  to  cross-examine,  not  because  nature  when  put 
in  the  witness  box  tells  untruths.  But  unfortunately  in  the  matters 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have  come 
across,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  come  across,  cases  where 
either  deliberate  fraud  or  unconscious  deception  makes  observation 
doubly  and  trebly  difficult,  and  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
investigator  which  his  happier  brother  in  the  region  of  material  and 
physical  science  has  not  to  contend  with. 

And  there  is  yet  another  difficulty  in  our  work  from  which  those 
who  cultivate  physical  science  are  happily  free.  They  have,  as  the 
ultimate  sources  of  their  knowledge,  the  “  five  senses  ”  with  which  we 
are  all  endowed,  and  which  are  the  only  generally  recognised  inlets 
through  which  the  truth  of  external  nature  can  penetrate  into  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  we  of  this  Society  have  perforce  to  deal  with  cases 
in  which  not  merely  the  normal  five  or  six  senses,  but  some  abnormal 
and  half-completed  sense,  so  to  speak,  comes  into  play;  in  which  we  have 
to  work,  not  with  the  organisations  of  an  ordinary  and  normal  type, 
but  with  certain  exceptional  organisations  who  can  neither  explain, 
account  for,  nor  control  the  abnormal  powers  they  appear  to  possess 
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This  is  not  only  a  special  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  ; 
it  is  the  basis  of  a  serious  objection,  in  the  eyes  of  many  scientific 
men,  to  the  admission  of  the  subject  matter  of  our  researches  into 
the  sphere  of  legitimate  investigation.  These  critics  seem  to  think 
that  because  we  cannot  repeat  and  verify  our  experiments  as  we  will 
and  when  Mm  M'ill — because  we  cannot,  as  it  were,  put  our  phenomena 
in  a  retort  and  boil  them  over  a  spirit  lamp  and  always  get  the  same 
results — that  therefore  the  phenomena  themselves  are  not  worth 
examining.  But  this  is,  I  venture  to  say,  a  very  unphilosophic  view 
of  the  question.  Is  there,  after  all,  any  inherent  a  priori  improbability 
in  there  being  these  half-formed  and  imperfectly  developed  senses,  or 
inlets  of  external  information,  occasionally  and  sporadically  developed 
in  certain  members  of  the  human  race  1  Surely  not.  I  should 
myself  be  disposed  to  say  that  if  the  theory  of  development  be 
really  sound,  phenomena  like  these,  however  strange,  are  exactly 
what  we  should  have  expected.  For  what  says  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  1  Why  this,  among  other  things  :  that  there  has  gradually 
been  elaborated  by  the  slaughter  of  the  unfit  and  the  survival  of 
the  fit,  an  organism  possessed  of  senses  adapted  to  further  its  success 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  To  suppose  that  the  senses  elaborated 
in  obedience  to  this  law  should  be  in  correspondence  with  the  whole 
of  external  nature,  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  improbable,  but,  on 
any  rational  doctrine  of  probability,  absolutely  impossible.  There 
must  be  countless  forms  of  being,  countless  real  existences  which, 
had  the  line  of  an  evolution  gone  in  a  different  direction,  or  had 
the  necessities  of  our  primitive  ancestors  been  of  a  different  kind, 
would  have  made  themselves  known  to  us  through  senses  the  very 
character  of  which  we  are  at  present  unable  to  imagine.  And,  if  this 
be  so,  is  it  not  in  itself  likely  that  here  and  there  we  should  come 
across  rudimentary  beginnings  of  such  senses ;  beginnings  never  de¬ 
veloped  and  probably  never  to  be  developed  by  the  operation  of 
selection ;  mere  by-products  of  the  great  evolutionary  machine,  never 
destined  to  be  turned  to  any  useful  account?  And  it  may  be — I  am 
only  hazarding  an  unverifiable  guess — it  may  be,  I  say,  that  in  these 
cases  of  the  individuals  thus  abnormally  endowed,  we  really  have  come 
across  faculties  which,  had  it  been  Mmith  Nature’s  while,  had  they 
been  of  any  value  or  pui'pose  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  might  have 
been  normally  developed,  and  thus  become  the  common  possession  of 
the  whole  human  race.  Had  this  occurred,  we  should  have  been 
enabled  to  experiment  upon  phenomena,  vffiich  we  now  regard  as 
occult  and  mysterious,  with  the  same  confidence  in  the  sources  of  our 
information  that  we  now  enjoy  in  any  of  our  ordinary  enquiries  into 
the  laws  of  the  material  world.  Well,  if  there  be,  as  I  think,  no 
great  antecedent  improbability  against  there  being  these  occasional 
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and  sporadic  modifications  of  the  organism,  1  do  not  think  that  men 
of  science  ought  to  show  any  distrustful  impatience  of  the  apparent 
irregularity  of  these  abnormal  phenomena  which  is  no  doubt  one  of 
their  most  provoking  characteristics. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  real  difficulty,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  science,  attaching  to  the  result  of  our  investigations,  which  is  not 
disposed  of  by  the  theory  which  1  have  suggested  of  imperfectly 
developed  senses.  Such  senses,  if  they  exist  at  all,  may  evidently 
be  of  two  kinds,  or  may  give  us  two  kinds  of  experience.  They 
may  give  us  a  kind  of  experience  which  shall  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  our  existing  conception  of  the  physical  universe,  or  they  may 
give  us  one  which  harmonises  with  that  conception  imperfectly  or 
not  at  all.  As  an  example  of  the  first  I  might  revert  to  the  discovery, 
previously  referred  to,  of  Professor  Hertz.  lie,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  has  experimentally  proved  that  electro-magnetic  phenomena 
are  identical,  as  physical  phenomena,  with  ordinary  light.  Light 
consists,  as  you  all  know,  of  undulations  of  what  is  known  as  the 
luminiferous  ether ;  well,  electro-magnetic  waves  are  also  undulations 
of  the  same  ether,  differing  from  the  undulations  which  we  call  light 
only  in  their  length.  Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  we  might 
have  had  a  sense  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  perceive  the  long 
undulations  in  the  same  way  as  we  now  perceive  the  short  ones. 
That  would  be  a  new  sense,  but,  though  new,  its  deliverances  would 
have  fitted  in  with  the  existing  notions  which  scientific  men  have 
framed  of  the  universe.  But  unfortunately  in  our  special  investiga¬ 
tions  we  seem  to  come  across  experiences  which  are  not  so  amenable. 
We  apparently  get  hints  of  the  existence  of  facts,  which,  if  they  be 
well  established,  as  they  appear  to  be,  cannot,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
by  any  amount  of  squeezing  or  manipulation  be  made  to  fit  into 
the  interstices  of  our  accepted  view  of  the  physical  world ;  and,  if 
that  be  so,  then  we  are  engaged  in  a  work  of  prodigious  difficulty 
indeed,  but  of  an  importance  of  which  the  difficulty  is  only  a  measure 
and  an  indicator.  For  we  should  then  be  actually  on  the  threshold, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  region  ordered  according  to  laws  of  which  we  have 
at  present  no  cognisance,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  harmonise — 
I  do  not  say  they  are  in  contradiction  to,  but  at  least  they  do  not 
appear  to  harmonise — with  those  which  govern  the  regions  already 
within  our  ken. 

Let  me  dwell  on  this  point  a  little  more,  as  it  is  one  of  central 
interest  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  our  special  investigations.  What 
I  am  asserting  is  that  the  facts  which  we  come  across  are  very  odd 
facts,  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  merely  queer  and  unexpected  :  I 
mean  “  odd  ”  in  the  sense  that  they  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
accepted  theories  of  the  material  world.  They  are  not  merely  drama- 
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tically  strange,  they  are  not  merely  extraordinary  and  striking,  but 
they  are  “  odd  ”  in  the  sense  that  they  will  not  easily  fit  in  with 
the  views  which  ph3'sicists  and  men  of  science  generally  give  us  of 
the  universe  in  which  we  live. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  distinction  I  will  take  a  very  simple 
instance.  I  suppose  everybody  would  say  that  it  would  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstance  if  at  no  distant  date  this  earth  on  which  we 
dwell  were  to  come  into  collision  with  some  unknown  body  travelling 
through  space,  and,  as  the  result  of  that  collision,  be  resolved  into  the 
original  gases  of  which  it  is  composed.  Yet,  though  it  would  be  an 
extraordinary,  and  even  an  amazing,  event,  it  is,  after  all,  one  of  which 
no  astronomer,  I  venture  to  say,  would  assert  the  impossibility.  He 
would  say,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  most  unlikely,  but  that  if  it  occurred 
it  would  not  violate,  or  even  modify,  his  general  theories  as  to  the 
laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Our  globe 
is  a  member  of  the  solar  system  which  is  travelling  I  do  not  know 
how  many  miles  a  second  in  the  direction  of  the  constellation  Hercules. 
There  is  no  a  priori  ground  for  saying  that  in  the  course  of  that 
mysterious  journey,  of  the  cause  of  which  tve  are  perfectly  ignorant, 
we  shall  not  come  across  some  bod}^  in  interstellar  space  which  will 
produce  the  uncomfortable  results  which  I  have  ventured  to  indicate. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
astronomers  have  themselves  been  witness  to  stellar  tragedies  of  incom¬ 
parably  greater  magnitude  than  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  so  insignificant  a  planet  as  the  world  in  which  we  happen 
to  be  personally  interested.  We  have  seen  stars  which  shine  from  an 
unknown  distance,  and  are  of  unknown  magnitude,  burst  into  sudden 
conflagration,  blaze  brightly  for  a  time,  and  then  slowly  die  out  again. 
What  that  phenomenon  precisely  indicates,  of  course,  we  cannot  saj^ 
but  it  certainly  indicates  an  accident  of  a  far  more  startling  and 
tremendous  kind  than  the  shattering  of  our  particular  world,  which 
to  us  would,  doubtless,  seem  extraordinary  enough. 

This,  then,  is  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean  by  a  dramatically  extra¬ 
ordinary  event.  Now  I  will  give  you  a  case  of  what  I  mean  by  a 
scientificall}^  extraordinarj^  event,  which  as  you  will  at  once  perceive 
may  be  one  which  at  first  sight,  and  to  many  observers,  may  appear 
almost  common-place  and  familiar.  I  have  constatitly  met  people  who 
will  tell  you,  with  no  apparent  consciousness  that  thej"  are  saying 
anything  more  out  of  the  way  than  an  observation  about  the  weather, 
that  by  the  exercise  of  their  will  they  can  make  anybody  at  a  little 
distance  turn  round  and  look  at  them.  Now  such  a  fact  (if  fact  it  be) 
is  far  more  scientifically  extraordinary  than  would  be  the  destruction 
of  this  globe  by  some  such  celestial  catastrophe  as  I  have  imagined. 
How  profoundly  mistaken,  then,  are  the^'  who  think  that  this  exercise 
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of  will  power,  as  they  call  it,  is  the  most  natural  and  most  normal 
thing  in  the  world,  something  that  everybody  would  have  expected, 
something  which  hardly  deserves  scientific  notice  or  requires  scientific 
explanation.  In  reality  it  is  a  profound  mj’stery  if  it  be  true,  or  if 
anything  like  it  be  true ;  and  no  event,  however  startling,  which 
easily  finds  its  appropriate  niche  in  the  structure  of  the  phy.sical 
sciences  ought  to  excite  half  so  much  intellectual  curiositj’  as  this 
dull  and  at  first  sight  common-place  phenomenon. 

Now  do  not  suppose  that  I  want  you  to  believe  that  everj^  gentle¬ 
man  or  lady  who  chooses  to  suppose  him  or  herself  exceptionally 
endowed  with  this  so-called  will  power  is  other  than  the  dupe  of  an 
ill-regulated  fancy.  There  is,  however,  quite  apart  from  the  testimony 
of  such  persons  a  vast  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  what  we  now  call 
telepathy;  and  to  telepathy  the  observations  I  have  been  making  do 
in  my  opinion  most  strictly  apply.  For,  consider!  In  every  case  of 
telepathy  you  have  an  example  of  action  at  a  distance.  Examples 
of  real  or  apparent  action  at  a  distance  are  of  course  very  common. 
Gravitation  is  such  an  example.  We  are  not  aware  at  the  present 
time  of  any  mechanism,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  which  can  transmit 
gravitational  influence  from  one  gravitating  body  to  another.  Never¬ 
theless,  scientific  men  do  not  rest  content  with  that  view.  I  recollect 
it  used  to  be  maintained  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Mill  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  regarding  with  any  special  wonder  the  phenomenon  of 
action  at  a  distance.  I  do  not  dogmatise  upon  the  point,  but  I  do  say 
emphatically  that  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  first-rate  physicist 
who  is  prepared  to  admit  that  gravity  is  not  a  phenomenon  which  still 
wants  an  explanation.  He  is  not  ready,  in  other  words,  to  accept 
action  at  a  distance  as  an  ultimate  fact,  though  he  has  not  even  got 
the  first  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  the  links  by  which  the  attracting 
bodies  mutually  act  upon  one  another. 

But  though  gravitation  and  telepathy  are  alike  in  this,  that  we  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  in  either  case  distant  bodies 
influence  one  another,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  two  modes  of  operation  are  equally  mysterious.  In  the  case  of 
telepathy  there  is  not  merely  the  difficulty  of  conjecturing  the  nature 
of  the  mechanism  which  operates  between  the  agent  and  the  patient, 
between  the  man  who  influences  and  the  man  who  is  influenced ;  but 
the  whole  character  of  the  phenomena  refuses  to  fit  in  with  any  of  our 
accepted  ideas  as  to  the  mode  in  which  force  may  be  exercised  from 
one  portion  of  space  to  another.  Is  this  telepathic  action  an  ordinary 
case  of  action  from  a  centre  of  disturbance?  Is  it  equally  diffused  in 
all  directions  ?  Is  it  like  the  light  of  a  candle  or  the  light  of  the  sun 
which  radiates  equally  into  space  in  every  direction  at  the  same  time? 
If  it  is,  it  must  obey  the  law — at  least,  we  should  expect  it  to  obey  the 
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l;uv — of  all  other  forces  which  so  act  through  a  non-absorbing  medium, 
and  its  effects  must  diminish  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
It  must,  so  to  speak,  get  beaten  out  thinner  and  thinner  the  further 
it  gets  removed  from  its  original  source.  But  is  this  so?  Is  it  even 
credible  that  the  mere  thoughts,  or,  if  you  please,  the  neural  changes 
corresponding  to  these  thoughts,  of  any  individual  could  have  in  them 
the  energy  to  pi’oduce  sensible  effects  equally  in  all  directions,  for 
distances  which  do  not,  as  far  as  our  investigations  go,  appear  to  have 
any  necessary  limit  ?  It  is,  I  think,  incredible ;  and  in  any  case  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  this  equal  diffusion  actually  takes  place. 
The  will  power,  whenever  will  is  used,  or  the  thoughts,  in  cases  where 
will  is  not  used,  have  an  effect,  as  a  rule,  only  upon  one  or  two 
individuals  at  most.  There  is  no  appearance  of  general  diffusion. 
There  is  no  indication  of  any  disturbance  equal  at  equal  distances 
from  its  origin,  and  radiating  from  it  alike  in  every  direction. 

But  if  we  are  to  reject  this  idea,  which  is  the  first  which  ordinary 
analogies  would  suggest,  what  are  we  to  put  in  its  place  1  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  there  is  some  means  by  which  telepathic  energy  can  be 
directed  through  space  from  the  agent  to  the  patient,  from  the  man 
who  influences  to  the  man  who  is  influenced  1  If  we  are  to  believe 
this,  as  apparently  we  must,  we  are  face  to  face  not  only  with  a  fact 
extraordinary  in  itself,  but  with  a  kind  of  fact  which  does  not  fit  in 
with  anything  we  know  at  present  in  the  region  either  of  physics  or 
of  physiology.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  do  know  plenty  of  cases 
where  energy  is  directed  along  a  given  line,  like  water  in  a  pipe,  or 
like  electrical  energy  along  the  course  of  a  wire.  But  then  in  such 
cases  there  is  always  some  material  guide  existing  between  the  two 
termini,  between  the  place  from  which  the  energy  comes  and  the 
place  to  which  the  energy  goes.  Is  there  any  such  material  guide 
in  the  case  of  telepathy  ?  It  seems  absolutely  impossible.  There  is 
no  sign  of  it.  We  cannot  even  form  to  ourselves  any  notion  of  its 
character,  and  yet,  if  we  are  to  take  what  appears  to  be  the  obvious 
lesson  of  the  observed  facts,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
some  shape  or  other  it  exists.  For  to  suppose  that  the  telepathic 
agent  shoots  out  his  influence  towards  a  particular  object,  as  you 
shoot  a  bullet  out  of  a  gun,  or  water  out  of  a  hose,  which  appears 
to  be  the  only  other  alternative,  involves  us  seemingly  in  greater 
difficulties  still. 

Here  then  we  are  face  to  face  with  what  I  call  a  scientifically 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  as  distinguished  from  a  dramatically  extra¬ 
ordinary  one.  Anyone  who  has  endeavoured  to  wade  through  the 
mass  of  evidence  collected  by  our  Society  on  the  subject  will  be 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  not  exciting  or  interesting  in  itself,  that 
it  does  not  arouse  a  foolish  wonder,  or  appeal  unduly  to  any  craving 
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for  the  marvellous.  But  dull  as  these  experiments  may  seem,  dull 
indeed  as  they  often  are,  their  dullness  is  really  one  of  their  great 
advantages.  It  effectually  excludes  some  perturbing  influences  that 
might  otherwise  affect,  or,  which  is  nearly  as  bad,  be  supposed  to 
affect,  the  cool  analysis  of  the  experimental  data ;  and  in  consequence, 
it  makes  these  investigations,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  starting  point 
from  which  to  reconsider,  should  it  be  necessary,  our  general  view,  I 
will  not  say  of  the  material  universe,  but  of  the  universe  of  phenomena 
in  space  and  time. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  probably  a  very  large  number,  perhaps 
the  majority,  of  the  members  of  this  Society  are  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subjects  with  which  we  deal  from  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  vieAv  from  that  which  I  have  adopted  this  afternoon,  and  it 
is  well  that  this  should  be  so.  All  arbitrary  limitations  of  our  sphere 
of  work  are  to  be  avoided.  It  is  our  business  to  record,  to  investigate, 
to  classify,  and,  if  possible,  to  explain,  facts  of  a  far  more  startling 
and  impressive  character  than  these  modest  cases  of  telepathy.  Let 
us  not  neglect  that  business.  And  if  beyond  the  mere  desire  to 
increase  knowledge  many  are  animated  by  a  wish  to  get  evidence, 
not  through  any  process  of  laborious  deduction,  but  by  direct  obser¬ 
vation,  of  the  reality  of  intelligences  not  endowed  with  a  physical 
organisation  like  our  own,  I  see  nothing  in  their  action  to  criticise, 
much  less  to  condemn.  But  while  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  in  my 
judgment,  to  justify  all  the  labours  of  our  Society  in  this  field  of 
research,  it  is  not  the  field  of  research  which  lies  closest  to  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  scientific  study,  and,  therefore,  this  afternoon,  when  I  was 
led  to  deal  rather  with  the  scientific  aspects  of  our  work,  1  have 
deliberately  kept  myself  within  the  range  of  the  somewhat  unpic- 
turesque  phenomena  of  telepathy.  My  object  has  been  a  very  simple 
one,  as  I  am  desirous  above  all  things  of  enlisting  in  our  service  the 
best  experimental  and  scientific  ability  which  we  can  command.  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  attention,  and,  if 
possible,  to  engage  the  interest  of  men  of  science  by  pointing  to  the 
definite  and  very  simple  experiments  which,  simjjle  as  they  are,  yet 
hint  at  conclusions  not  easily  to  be  accommodated  with  our  habitual 
theories  of  things.  If  we  can  repeat  these  e.xperiments  sufficiently 
often  and  under  tests  sufficiently  crucial  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
error,  it  udll  be  impossible  any  longer  to  ignore  them,  and,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  all  interested  in  science  will  be  driven  to  help,  as  fur 
as  they  can,  to  unravel  the  refractory  class  of  problems  which  this 
Society  is  endeavouring  to  solve.  What  success  such  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with,  I  know  not.  I  have  already  indicated  to  you,  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  the  special  class  of  difficulties  which  beset 
our  path.  We  have  not  at  our  command  the  appropriate  physical 
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senses,  we  have  not  the  appropriate  materials  for  experiment,  we  are 
hampered  and  embarrassed  in  every  direction  by  credulity,  by  fraud, 
by  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  if  I  rightly  interpret  the  results  which 
these  many  years  of  labour  have  forced  upon  the  members  of  this 
Societj^  and  upon  others  not  among  our  number  who  are  associated 
by  a  similar  spirit,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  at  least  strong 
ground  for  supposing  that  outside  the  world,  as  we  have,  from  the 
point  of  science,  been  in  the  habit  of  conceiving  it,  there  does  lie  a 
region,  not  open  indeed  to  experimental  observation  in  the  same  way 
as  the  more  familiar  regions  of  the  material  world  are  open  to  it, 
but  still  with  regard  to  which  some  experimental  information  may 
be  laboriously  gleaned  ;  and  even  if  we  cannot  entertain  any  con¬ 
fident  hope  of  discovering  what  laws  these  half-seen  phenomena  obey, 
at  all  events  it  will  be  some  gain  to  have  shown,  not  as  a  matter  of 
speculation  or  conjecture,  but  as  a  matter  of  ascertained  fact,  that 
there  are  things  in  heaven  and  earth  not  hitherto  dreamed  of  in  our 
scientific  philosophy. 
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The  Presidency  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  resembles  a  i 
mouse-trap.  Broad  is  the  path  and  wide  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
thereinto.  Flattering  bait  is  spread  before  the  entrance :  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  of  one’s  predecessors  in  the  office ;  the  absence  of 
any  active  duties ;  England  and  America  symbolically  made  one  in 
that  higher  republic  where  no  disputed  frontiers  or  foreign  offices 
exist ; — and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  when  the  moment  comes  to 
retrace  one’s  steps  and  go  back  to  private  life,  like  Cincinnatus  to  his 
plough,  then  comes  the  sorrow,  then  the  penalty  for  greatness.  The  j 
careless  presidential  mouse  finds  the  wires  all  pointing  now  against  i 
him,  and  to  get  out  there  is  no  chance,  unless  he  leave  some  portion 
of  his  fur.  So  in  resigning  my  office  to  my  worthier  successor,  I  send  , 
this  address  to  be  read  across  the  ocean  as  my  ransom,  not  unaware,  as  j 
I  write  it,  that  the  few  things  I  can  say  may  well  fall  short  of  the  ' 
dignity  of  the  occasion  and  the  needs  of  the  cause  for  which  our 
Society  exists. 

Were  psychical  research  as  well  organised  as  the  other  sciences  are, 
the  plan  of  a  presidential  address  would  be  mapped  out  in  advance. 
It  could  be  nothing  but  a  report  of  progress,  an  account  of  such  new 
observations  and  new  conceptions  as  the  interim  might  have  brought 
forth.  But  our  active  workers  are  so  few  compared  with  those 
engaged  in  more  familiar  departments  of  natural  learning,  and  the 
phenomena  we  study  so  fortuitous  and  occasional,  that  two  years  must, 
as  a  rule,  prove  too  short  an  interval  for  regular  accounts  of  stock  to 
be  taken.  Looking  back,  however,  on  our  whole  dozen  years  or  more 
of  existence,  one  can  appreciate  what  solid  progress  we  have  made. 
Disappointing  as  our  career  has  doubtless  been  to  those  of  our  early 
members  who  expected  definite  corroboration  or  the  final  coup  de 
grdce  to  be  given  in  a  few  short  months  to  such  baffling  questions  as 
that  of  physical  medium  ship,  to  soberer  and  less  enthusiastic  minds 
the  long  array  of  our  volumes  of  Proceedings  must  suggest  a  feeling 
of  anything  but  discouragement.  For  here,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  these  perplexing  subjects,  we  find  a  large  collection  of 
records  to  each  of  which  the  editors  and  reporters  have  striven  to 
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attach  its  own  precise  co-eiiicient  of  evidential  value,  great  or  small,  hjr 
getting  at  every  item  of  tirst-haiid  evitleiice  that  could  be  attained,  and 
by  systematically  pointing  out  the  gaps.  Only  those  who  have  tried 
to  reach  conclusions  of  their  own  by  consulting  the  previous  litera¬ 
ture  of  tlie  occult,  as  vague  and  useless,  for  the  most  part,  as  it  is 
voluminous,  can  fully  appreciate  the  immense  importance  of  the  new 
method  which  we  have  introduced.  Little  by  little,  through  con¬ 
sistently  following  this  plan,  our  Proceedings  are  extorting  respect 
from  the  most  unwilling  lookers-on,  and  I  should  like  emphatically 
to  express  my  hope  that  the  impartiality  and  completeness  of  record 
which  has  been  their  distinguishing  character  in  the  past,  will  be  held 
to  even  more  rigorously  in  the  future.  It  is  not  as  a  vehicle  of 
conclusions  of  our  own,  but  as  a  collection  of  documents  that  may 
hereafter  be  I'esorted  to  for  testing  the  conclusions  and  hypotheses  of 
anybody,  that  they  will  be  permanently  important.  Candour  must  be 
their  very  essence,  and  all  the  hesitations  and  contradictions  that 
the  phenomena  involve  must  appear  unmitigatedly  in  their  pages. 
Collections  of  this  soi’t  are  usually  best  appreciated  by  the  rising 
generation.  The  young  anthropologists  and  psychologists  who  will 
soon  have  full  occupancy  of  the  stage  will  feel,  as  we  have  felt,  how 
great  a  scientific  scandal  it  has  been  to  leave  a  great  mass  of  human 
experience  to  take  its  chances  between  vague  tradition  and  credulity  on 
the  one  hand  and  dogmatic  denial  at  long  range  on  the  other,  with  no 
body  of  persons  extant  who  are  willing  and  competent  to  study  the 
matter  with  both  patience  and  rigour.  There  have  been  isolated 
experts,  it  is  true,  before  now.  But  our  Society  has  for  the  first  time 
made  their  abilities  mutually  helpful. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  some  sort  of  dramatic  unity  to  our  history, 
I  should  say  first  that  we  started  with  high  hopes  that  the  hypnotic 
field  would  yield  an  important  harvest,  and  that  these  hopes  have 
subsided  with  the  general  subsidence  of  what  may  be  called  the 
hypnotic  wave.  Secondly,  I  should  say  that  experimental  thought- 
transference  has  yielded  a  less  abundant  return  than  that  which  in  the 
first  year  or  two  seemed  not  unlikely  to  come  in.  Professor  Richet’s 
supposition  that  if  the  unexplained  thing  called  thought-transference 
be  ever  real,  its  causes  must,  to  some  degree,  work  in  everybody  at  all 
times  (so  that  in  any  long  series  of  card-guessings,  for  example,  there 
ought  always  to  be  some  excess  of  right  answers  above  the  chance 
number)  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  not  very  well  substantiated. 
Thought-transference  may  involve  a  critical  point,  as  the  physicists 
call  it,  which  is  passed  only  when  certain  psychic  conditions  are 
realized,  and  otherwise  not  reached  at  all — just  as  a  big  conflagration 
will  break  out  at  a  certain  temperature,  below  which  no  conflagration 
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wliHtever,  whether  big  or  little,  can  occur.  We  have  published  records 
of  experiments  on  at  least  thirty  subjects,  roughly  speaking,  and  many 
of  these  were  strikingly  successful.  But  their  types  are  heterogeneous ; 
in  some  cases  the  conditions  were  not  faultless ;  in  others  the  observa¬ 
tions  were  not  prolonged  ;  and  generally  speaking,  we  must  all  share  in 
a  regret  that  the  evidence,  since  it  has  reached  the  point  it  has 
reached,  should  not  grow  more  voluminous  still.  For  whilst  it  cannot 
be  ignored  by  the  candid  mind,  it  yet,  as  it  now  stands,  may  fail  to 
convince  coercively  the  sceptic.  Any  day,  of  course,  may  bring  in  fresh 
experiments  in  successful  picture-guessing.  But  meanwhile,  and  lack¬ 
ing  that,  we  can  only  point  out  that  our  present  data  are  strengthened 
in  the  flank,  so  to  speak,  by  all  observations  that  tend  to  corroborate 
the  possibility  of  other  kindred  phenomena,  such  as  telepathic 
impression,  clairvoyance,  or  what  is  called  “  test-mediumship.”  The 
wider  genus  will  naturally  cover  the  nai’rower  species  with  its 
credit. 

Now,  as  regards  the  work  of  the  Society  in  these  latter  regards, 
we  can  point  to  solid  progress.  First  of  all  we  have  that  masterpiece 
of  intelligent  and  thorough  scientific  work — I  use  my  words  advisedly 
— the  Sidgwick  Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations.  Against 
the  conclusion  of  this  report,  that  death-apparitions  are  440  times 
more  numerous  than  they  should  be  according  to  chance,  the  only 
rational  answer  that  I  can  see  is  that  the  data  are  still  too  few,  that 
the  net  was  not  cast  wide  enough,  and  that  we  need,  to  get  fair 
averages,  far  more  than  17,000  answers  to  the  Census-question.  This 
may,  of  course,  be  true,  though  it  seems  exceedingly  unlikely,  and  in 
our  own  17,000  answers  veridical  cases  may  have  heaped  themselves 
unduly.  So  neither  by  this  report  then,  taken  alone,  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  sceptic  be  definitively  convinced.  But  then 
we  have,  to  strengthen  its  flank  in  turn,  the  carefully  studied  cases 
of  “  Miss  X.”  and  Mrs.  Piper,  two  persons  of  the  constitution 
now  coming  to  be  nicknamed  “  psychic  ”  (a  bad  term,  but  a  handy 
one),  each  person  of  a  difierent  psychic  type,  and  each  presenting 
phenomena  so  chronic  and  abundant  that,  to  explain  away  the  super¬ 
normal  knowledge  displayed,  the  disbeliever  will  certainly  rather  call 
the  subjects  deceivers,  and  their  believers  dupes,  than  re.sort  to  the 
theory  of  chance-coincidence.  The  same  remark  holds  true  of  the 
extraordinary  case  of  Stainton  Moses,  concerning  which  Mr.  Myers 
has  recently  given  us  such  interesting  documents.  In  all  these  cases 
(as  Mr.  Lang  has  well  said  of  the  latter  one)  we  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
fairly  forced  to  choose  between  a  physical  and  a  moral  miracle.  The 
physical  miracle  is  that  knowledge  may  come  to  a  person  otherwise 
than  by  the  usual  use  of  eyes  and  ears.  The  moral  mii’acle  is  a  kind 
of  deceit  so  perverse  and  successful  as  to  find  no  parallel  in  usual 
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experience.  But  the  limits  of  possible  perversity  and  sucjess  in 
deceit  are  hard  to  draw — so  here  again  the  sceptic  may  fall  back  on 
his  general  non  possumus,  and  without  pretending  to  explain  the  facts 
in  detail,  say  the  presumption  from  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature 
still  holds  good  against  their  supernormal  interpretation.  But  the 
oftener  one  is  forced  to  reject  an  alleged  sort  of  fact  by  the  method  of 
falling  back  on  the  mere  presumption  that  it  can’t  be  true  because,  so 
far  as  we  know  Nature,  Natui’e  runs  altogether  the  other  way,  the 
weaker  does  the  presumption  itself  get  to  be  ;  and  one  might  in  course 
of  time  use  up  one’s  presumptive  privileges  in  this  way,  even  though 
one  started  (as  our  anti- telepathists  do)  with  as  good  a  case  as  the  great 
induction  of  psychology  that  all  our  knowledge  comes  by  the  use  of  our 
eyes  and  ears  and  other  senses.  And  we  must  remember  also  that  this 
undermining  of  the  strength  of  a  presumption  by  reiterated  report  of 
facts  to  the  contrary  does  not  logically  require  that  the  facts  in  question 
should  all  be  well  proved.  A  lot  of  rumours  in  the  air  against  a  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  credit,  though  they  might  all  be  vague,  and  no  one  of  them 
amount  to  proof  that  he  is  unsound,  would  certainly  weaken  the 
presumption  of  his  soundness.  And  all  the  more  would  they  have 
this  effect  if  they  formed  what  our  lamented  Gurney  called  a  faggot 
and  not  a  chain,  that  is,  if  they  were  independent  of  each  other, 
and  came  from  different  quarters.  Now  our  evidence  for  telepathy, 
weak  and  strong,  taken  just  as  it  comes,  forms  a  faggot  and  not  a 
chain.  No  one  item  cites  the  content  of  another  item  as  part  of  its 
own  proof.  But,  taken  together,  the  items  have  a  certain  general 
consistency  ;  there  is  a  method  in  their  madness,  so  to  speak.  So  each 
of  them  adds  presumptive  value  to  the  lot ;  and  cumulatively,  as  no 
candid  mind  can  fail  to  see,  they  subtract  presumptive  force  from  the 
orthodox  belief  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  any  one’s  intellect  that 
has  not  come  in  through  ordinary  experiences  of  sense. 

But  it  is  a  miserable  thing  for  a  question  of  truth  to  be  confined 
to  mere  presumption  and  counter-presumption,  with  no  decisive 
thunderbolt  of  fact  to  clear  the  baffling  darkness.  And  sooth  to  say, 
in  talking  so  much  of  the  merely  presumption-weakening  value  of  our 
records,  I  have  been  wilfully  taking  the  point  of  view  of  the  so-called 
“  rigorously  scientific  ”  disbeliever,  and  making  an  ad  hominem  plea. 
My  own  point  of  view  is  different.  For  me  the  thunderbolt  has 
fallen,  and  the  orthodox  belief  has  not  merely  had  its  presumption 
weakened,  but  the  truth  itself  of  the  belief  is  decisively  overthrown. 
If  you  will  let  me  use  the  language  of  the  professional  logic-shop,  a 
universal  proposition  can  be  made  untrue  by  a  particular  instance.  If 
you  wish  to  upset  the  law  that  all  crows  are  black,  you  mustn’t  seek 
to  show  that  no  crows  are ;  it  is  enough  if  you  prove  one  single  crow 
to  be  white.  My  own  white  crow  is  Mrs.  Piper.  In  the  trances  of 
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this  medium,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  knowledge  appears 
which  she  ha,s  never  gained  by  the  ordinary  waking  use  of  her  eyes 
and  ears  and  wits.  What  the  source  of  this  knowledge  may  be  1 
know  not,  and  have  not  the  glimmer  of  an  explanatory  suggestion  to 
make  ;  but  from  admitting  the  fact  of  such  knowledge,  I  can  see  no 
escape.  So  when  I  turn  to  the  rest  of  our  evidence,  ghosts  and  all,  1 
cannot  carry  with  me  the  irreversibly  negative  bias  of  the  rigorously 
scientific  mind,  with  its  presumption  as  to  what  the  true  order  of 
nature  ought  to  be.  I  feel  as  if,  though  the  evidence  be  flimsy  in 
spots,  it  may  nevertheless  collectively  carry  heavy  weight.  The 
rigorously  scientific  mind  may,  in  truth,  easily  overreach  itself. 
Science  means,  first  of  all,  a  certain  dispassionate  method.  To 
suppose  that  it  means  a  certain  set  of  results  that  one  should  pin 
one’s  faith  upon  and  hug  forever,  is  sadly  to  mistake  its  genius,  and 
degrades  the  scientific  body  to  the  status  of  a  sect. 

But  I  am  devoting  too  many  words  to  scientific  logic,  and  too  few 
to  my  review  of  our  career.  In  the  question  of  physical  mediumship, 
we  have  left  matters  as  baffling  as  we  found  them,  neither  more  nor 
less.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  brought  out  new  documents 
concerning  the  physical  miracles  of  Stainton  Moses,  on  the  other  hand 
we  have,  by  the  Hodgson-Davey  experiments,  and  the  Paladino 
episode,  very  largely  increased  the  probability  that  testimony  based  on 
certain  sorts  of  observ^ation  may  be  quite  valueless  as  proof.  Eusapia 
Paladino  has  been  to  us  both  a  warning  and  an  encouragement.  An 
encouragement  to  pursue  unwaveringly  the  rigorous  method  in  such 
matters  from  which  our  Froceedinys  have  never  departed,  and  a 
warning  against  drawing  any  prompt  inference  whatever  from  things 
that  happen  in  the  dark.  The  conclusions  to  which  some  of  us  had 
been  hastily  led  on  “  the  island,”  melted  away  when,  in  Cambridge, 
the  opportunity  for  longer  and  more  cunning  observation  was  afforded. 
Some  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  our  Proceedinys  may  be  enabled  to 
publish  a  complete  study  of  this  woman’s  life.  Whatever  were  the 
upshot  of  such  a  study,  few  documents  could  be  more  instructive  in 
all  ways  for  psychical  research. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  phenomena  of  the  dark-sitting  and  rat- 
hole  type  (with  their  tragi-comic  suggestion  that  the  whole  order  of 
jiature  might  possibly  be  overturned  in  one’s  own  head,  by  the  way  in 
which  one  imagined  oneself,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  be  holding  a 
tricky  peasant  woman’s  feet)  to  the  “  calm  air  of  delightful  studies.” 
And  on  the  credit-side  of  our  Society’s  account  a  heavy  entry  must 
next  be  made  in  favour  of  that  immense  and  patient  collecting  of 
miscellaneous  fir.st-hand  documents  that  alone  has  enabled  Mr.  Myers 
to  develop  his  ideas  about  automatism  and  the  subliminal  self.  In 
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Mr.  Myers’  papers  on  these  subjt-cts  we  see,  for  the  first  time  in  thfr 
history  of  men’s  dealings  with  occult  matters,  the  whole  range  of 
them  brought  together,  illustrated  copiously  with  unpublished  con- 
temporaiy  data,  and  treated  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  way.  All 
constructions  in  this  field  must  be  pi’ovisional,  and  it  is  as  something 
firovisional  that  Mr.  Myers  offers  us  his  attempt  to  put  order  into  the 
tangle.  But,  thanks  to  his  genius,  we  begin  to  see  for  the  first  time 
what  a  vast  interlocked  and  graded  system  these  phenomena,  from 
the  rudest  motor  automatisms  to  the  most  startling  sensory  appari¬ 
tion,  form.  Mr.  Myers’  methodical  treatment  of  them  by  classes  and 
series  is  the  first  great  step  towards  overcoming  the  distaste  of 
orthodox  science  to  look  at  them  at  all. 

But  our  Proceedings  contain  still  other  veins  of  ore  for  future 
working.  Ghosts,  for  example,  and  disturbances  in  haunted  houses. 
These,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them  at  present,  are  not  without 
bearing  on  the  common  scientific  pi’esumption  of  which  I  have 
already  perhaps  said  too  much.  Of  course,  one  is  impressed  by  such 
narratives  after  the  mode  in  which  one’s  impressibility  is  fashioned. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  in  my  own  case,  although  my 
judgment  remains  deliberately  suspended,  my  feeling  towards  the  way 
in  which  the  phenomena  of  physical  mediumship  should  be  approached 
has  received  from  ghost  and  disturbance-stories  a  distinctly  charitable 
lurch.  Science  may  keep  saying  :  “such  things  are  simply^  impossible;” 
yet,  so  long  as  the  stories  multiply  in  different  lands,  aird  so  few  are 
positively  explained  away,  it  is  bad  method  to  ignore  them.  They 
should  at  least  accrete  for  future  use.  As  I  glance  back  at  my^ 
reading  of  the  past  few  years  (reading  accidental  so  far  as  these 
stories  go,  since  I  have  never  followed  up  the  subject)  ten  cases 
immediately  rise  to  my  mind.  The  Phelps- case  at  Andover, 
recorded  by  one  of  the  family,  in  McClure’s  Magazine  for  this  month  ; 
a  case  in  China,  in  Nevius’s  Demon  Possession,  published  last  year  ; 
the  case  in  John  Wesley’s  life;  the  ‘■^Amherst  Mystery”  in  Nova 
Scotia,  (New  York,  1888);  the  case  in  Mr.  Willis’s  house  at  Fitchburg, 
recorded  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1868  (XXII.,  129)  ;  the 
Telfair-Mackie  case,  in  Sharpe’s  History  of  Witchcraft  in  Scotland  ;, 
the  Morse  case,  in  Upham’s  Salem  Witchcraft ;  the  case  recounted  in 
the  introduction  of  W.  v.  Humboldt’s  Briefe  an  eine  Freundin  ;  a 
case  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Psychiques  for  last  year  (p.  86) ; 
the  case  of  the  carpenter’s  shop  at  Swanland,  near  Hull,  in  our 
Proceedings,  Vol.  VII.,  Part  XX.,  pp.  383  —  394.  In  all  of 
these,  if  memory  doesn’t  deceive  me,  material  objects  are  said  to- 
have  been  witnessed  by  many  persons  moving  through  the  air  in 
broad  daylight.  Often  the  objects  were  multitudinous — in  some  cases 
they  were  stones  showered  through  windows  and  down-chimney. 
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More  than  once  it  was  noted  that  they  fell  gently  and  touched  the 
ground  without  shock.  Apart  from  the  exceptionality  of  the  reputed 
occurrences,  their  mutual  resemblances  suggest  a  natural  type, 
and  I  confess  that  until  these  records,  or  others  like  them,  are 
positively  explained  away,  I  cannot  feel  (in  spite  of  such  vast  amounts 
of  detected  fraud)  as  if  the  case  against  physical  mediumship  itself  as  a 
freak  of  nature  were  definitively  closed.  But  I  admit  that  one  man’s 
psychological  reaction  cannot  here  be  like  unto  another's  ;  and  one 
great  duty  of  our  Society  will  be  to  pounce  upon  any  future  case  of 
this  “  disturbance  ”  type,  catch  it  while  red-handed  and  nail  it  fast, 
wh^itever  its  quality  be. 

We  must  accustom  ourselves  more  and  more  to  playing  the  role  of 
a  meteorological  bureau,  be  satisfied  for  many  a  year  to  go  without 
definitive  conclusions,  confident  that  if  we  only  keep  alive  and  heap  up 
data,  the  natural  types  of  them  (if  there  are  any)  will  surely  crystal¬ 
lize  out ;  whilst  old  material  that  is  baffling  will  get  settled  as  we 
proceed,  through  its  analogy  with  new  material  that  will  come  with 
the  baffling  character  removed.j 

But  I  must  not  weary  your  patience  with  the  length  of  my  dis¬ 
course.  One  general  reflection,  however,  I  cannot  help  asking  you  to 
let  me  indulge  in  before  I  close,  ^t  is  relative  to  the  influence 
of  psychical  research  upon  our  attitude  towards  human  history. 
Although,  as  I  said  before.  Science  taken  in  its  essence  should  stand 
only  for  a  method,  and  not  for  any  special  beliefs,  yet,  as  habitually 
taken  by  its  votaries.  Science  has  come  to  be  identified  with  a 
certain  fixed  general  belief,  the  belief  that  the  deeper  order  of 
Nature  is  mechanical  exclusively,  and  that  non-mechanical  categories 
are  irrational  ways  of  conceiving  and  explaining  even  such  a 
thing  as  human  life.  Now  this  mechanical  rationalism,  as  one 
may  call  it,  makes,  if  it  becomes  one’s  only  way  of  thinking, 
a  violent  breach  with  the  ways  of  thinking  that  have,  until  our 
own  time,  played  the  greatest  part  in  human  history.  Religious 
thinking,  ethical  thinking,  poetical  thinking,  teleological,  emotional, 
sentimental  thinking,  what  one  might  call  the  personal  view  of  life 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  impersonal  and  mechanical  view,  and  the 
romantic  view  of  life  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rationalistic  view,  have 
been,  and  even  still  are,  outside  of  well-drilled  scientific  circles,  the 
dominant  forms  of  thought.  But  for  mechanical  rationalism,  person¬ 
ality  is  an  insubstantial  illusion  ;  the  chronic  belief  of  mankind,  that 
events  may  happen  for  the  sake  of  their  personal  significance,  is  an 
abomination  ;  and  the  notions  of  our  grandfathers  about  oracles  and 
omens,  divinations  and  apparitions,  )niraculous  changes  of  heart 
and  wonders  worked  by  inspired  persons,  answers  to  prayer  and 
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providential  leadings,  are  a  fabric  absolutely  baseless,  a  mass  of  sheer 
-f<?itruth.  Now,  of  course,  we  must  all  admit  that  the  excesses  to 
which  the  romantic  and  personal  view  of  Nature  may  lead,  if  wholly 
unchecked  by  impersonal  rationalism,  are  direfuLh  Central  African 
IMumbo-jumboism  is  one  of  unchecked  romanticism’s  fruits.  One 
ought  accoixlingly  to  sympathize  with  that  abhorrence  of  I’omanticism 
as  a  sufficient  world-theory  ;  one  ought  to  understand  that  lively 
intolerance  of  the  least  grain  of  romanticism  in  the  views  of  life  of 
other  people,  which  are  such  characteristic  marks  of  those  who  follow 
the  scientific  professions  to-day.  Our  debt  to  Science  is  literally 
boundless,  and  our  gratitude  for  what  is  positive  in  her  teachings 
must  be  correspondingly  immense.  T  But  our  own  Proceedings  and 
Journals  have,  it  seems  to  me,  conclusively  proved  one  thing  to  the 
candid  reader,  and  that  is  that  the  verdict  of  pure  insanity,  of  gratuitous 
preference  for  error,  of  superstition  without  an  excuse,  which  the 
scientists  of  our  day  are  led  by  their  intellectual  training  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  entire  thought  of  the  past,  is  a  most  shallow  verdict. 
The  personal  and  romantic  view  of  life  has  other  roots  beside  wanton 
exuberance  of  imagination  and  perversity  of  heart.  It  is  perennially 
fed  \>Y  facts  of  experience,  whatever  the  ulterior  interpretation  of  those 
facts  may  prove  to  be,*  and  at  no  time  in  human  history  would  it  have 
been  less  easy  than  now — at  most  times  it  would  have  been  much  more 
easy — for  advocates  with  a  little  industry  to  collect  in  its  favour  an 
array  of  contemporary  documents  as  good  as  those  which  our  publica¬ 
tions  present.  These  documents  all  relate  to  real  experiences  of  persons. 
These  experiences  have  three  characters  in  common :  they  are  capri¬ 
cious,  discontinuous,  and  not  easily  controlled ;  they  require  peculiar 
persons  for  their  production  ;  their  significance  seems  to  be  wholly  for 
personal  h^ej  Those  who  preferentially  attend  to  them,  and  still  more 
those  who  are  individually  subject  to  them,  not  only  easily  may  find  but 
are  logically  bound  to  find  in  them  valid  arguments  for  their  romantic 
and  personal  conception  of  the  world’s  course.  Through  my  slight  par- 
ticijDation  in  the  investigations  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  numbers  of  persons  of  this  sort,  for 
whom  the  very  word  Science  has  become  a  name  of  reproach,  for  reasons 
that  I  now  both  understand  and  respect,  fit  is  the  intolerance  of 
Science  for  such  phenomena  as  we  are  studying,  her  peremptory  denial 
either  of  their  existence,  or  of  their  significance  except  as  proofs  of  man’s 
absolute  innate  folly,  that  has  set  Science  so  apart  from  the  common 
sympathies  of  the  race.  I  confess  that  it  is  on  this,  its  humanizing 
mission,  that  our  Society’s  best  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  seems  to  me  to  depend.  We  have  restored  continuity  to  history. 

•*  We  have  shown  some  reasonable  basis  for  the  most  superstitious  aberra¬ 
tions  of  the  foretime.  We  have  bridged  the  chasm,  healed  the  hideous 
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rift  that  Science,  taken  in  a  certain  narrow  way,  has  shot  into  the 
human  world.J 

I  will  even  go  one  step  further.  When  from  our  present  advanced 
standpoint  we  look  back  upon  the  past  stages  of  human  thought, 
whether  it  be  scientific  thought  or  theological  thought,  we  are  amazed 
that  a  Universe  which  appears  to  us  of  so  vast  and  mysterious  a  com¬ 
plication  should  ever  have  seemed  to  any  one  so  little  and  plain  a 
thing.  Whether  it  be  Descartes’  world  or  Newton’s ;  whether  it  be 
that  of  the  materialists  of  the  last  century  or  that  of  the  Bridgewater 
treatises  of  our  own  ;  it  always  looks  the  same  to  us — incredibly  per¬ 
spectiveless  and  short.  Even  Lyell’s,  Faraday’s,  Mill’s,  and  Darwin’s 
consciousness  of  their  respective  subjects  are  already  beginning  to  put 
on  an  infantile  and  innocent  look.  Is  it  then  likely  that  the  Science  of 
our  own  day  will  escape  the  common  doom,  that  the  minds  of  its 
votaries  will  never  look  old-fashioned  to  the  grandchildren  of  the 
latter?  It  would  be  folly  to  suppose  so.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  analogy  of  the  past,  when  our  Science  once  becomes  old-fashioned, 
it  will  be  more  for  its  omissions  of  fact,  for  its  ignorance  of  whole 
ranges  and  orders  of  complexity  in  the  phenomena  to  be  explained, 
than  for  any  fatal  lack  in  its  spirit  and  principles.  ]  The  spirit  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Science  are  mere  affairs  of  method ;  there  is  nothing  in  them 
that  need  hinder  Science  from  dealing  successfully  with  a  world  in 
which  personal  forces  are  the  starting-point  of  new  effects.  The  only  form 
of  thing  that  we  directly  encounter,  the  only  experience  that  we 
concretely  have,  is  our  own  personal  life.  The  only  complete  category 
of  our  thinking,  our  professors  of  philosophy  tell  us,  is  the  category 
of  personality,  every  other  category  being  one  of  the  abstract  elements 
of  that.  And  this  systematic  denial  on  Science’s  part  of  personality  as 
a  condition  of  events,  this  rigorous  belief  that  in  its  own  essential 
and  inirermost  nature  our  world  is  a  strictly  impersonal  world,  may, 
conceivably,  as  the  whirligig  of  time  goes  round,  prove  to  be  the 
very  defect  that  our  descendants  will  be  most  surprised  at  in  our 
own  boasted  Science,  the  omission  that,  to  their  eyes,  will  most 
tend  to  make  it  look  perspectiveless  and  short^ 

But  these  things  lie  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods.  I  must  leave 
them  there,  and  close  now  this  discourse,  which  I  regret  that  I  could 
not  make  more  short.  If  it  has  made  you  feel  that  (however  it  turn 
out  with  modern  Science)  our  own  Society,  at  any  rate,  is  not  “  per¬ 
spectiveless,”  it  will  have  amply  served  its  purpose  ;  and  the  next 
President’s  address  may  have  more  definite  conquests  to  record. 
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The  task  I  am  called  upon  to  perform  to-day  is  to  my  thinking  by  no 
means  a  merely  formal  or  easy  matter.  It  fills  me  with  deep  concern 
to  give  an  address,  with  such  authority  as  a  President’s  ehair  confers, 
upon  a  science  which,  though  still  in  a  purely  nascent  stage,  seems  to 
me  at  least  as  important  as  any  other  science  whatever.  Psychical 
science,  as  we  here  try  to  pursue  it,  is  the  embryo  of  something 
which  in  time  may  dominate  the  whole  world  of  thought.  This 
possibility — nay  probability — does  not  make  it  the  easier  to  me  now. 
Embryonic  development  is  apt  to  be  both  rapid  and  interesting ;  yet 
the  prudent  man  shrinks  from  dogmatising  on  the  egg  until  he  has 
seen  the  chicken. 

Nevertheless,  I  desire,  if  I  can,  to  say  a  helpful  word.  And  I  ask 
myself  what  kind  of  helpful  word.  Is  there  any  connexion  between 
my  old-standing  interest  in  psyehical  problems  and  such  original  work 
as  I  may  have  been  able  to  do  in  other  branches  of  science  1 

I  think  there  is  such  a  connexion — that  the  most  helpful  quality 
which  has  aided  me  in  psychical  problems  and  has  made  me  lucky 
in  physical  discoveries  (sometimes  of  rather  unexpected  kinds),  has 
simply  been  my  knowledge — my  vital  knowledge,  if  I  may  so  term 
it — of  my  own  ignorance. 

Most  students  of  Nature  sooner  or  later  pass  through  a  process 
of  writing  off  a  large  percentage  of  their  supposed  capital  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  a  merely  illusory  asset.  As  we  trace  more  accurately  certain 
familiar  sequences  of  phenomena,  we  begin  to  realise  how  closely 
these  sequences,  or  laws,  as  we  call  them,  are  hemmed  round  by  still 
other  laws  of  which  we  can  form  no  notion.  With  myself,  this  writing 
off  of  illusory  assets  has  gone  rather  far ;  and  the  cobweb  of  supposed 
knowledge  has  been  pinched  (as  some  one  has  phrased)  into  a  par¬ 
ticularly  small  pill. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  bewail  the  limitations  imposed  by  human 
ignorance.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  ignorance  is  a  healthful  stimulant ; 
and  my  enforced  convietion  that  neither  I  nor  any  one  can  possibly 
lay  down  beforehand  what  does  not  exist  in  the  universe,  or  even 
what  is  not  going  on  all  round  us  every  day  of  our  lives,  leaves  me 
with  a  cheerful  hope  that  something  very  new  and  very  arresting 
may  turn  up  anywhere  at  any  minute. 

Well,  it  was  with  this  attitude  of  a  mind  “  to  let,”  which  first  brought 
me  across  Mr.  D.  D.  Home,  and  which  led  to  my  getting  a  glimpse  of 
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*!ome  important  laws  of  matter  and  energy  of  which  I  fear  many  of 
my  fellow  physicists  still  prefer  to  be  uncognizant.  It  is  this  same 
accessible  temper  of  mind  which  leads  me  to  follow  the  problems  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  with  an  interest  which,  if  somewhat 
calmed  by  advancing  years,  and  by  a  perception  of  the  inevitable 
slowness  of  discovery,  is  still  as  deep  a  feeling  as  any  which  life  has 
left  me.  And  I  shall  try  to  utilise  this  temper  of  mind  to-day  by 
clearing  away,  so  far  as  I  can,  certain  presuppositions,  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  which  seem  to  me  to  depend  upon  a  too  hasty  assump¬ 
tion  that  we  know  more  about  the  universe  than  as  yet  we  really  can 
know. 

I  will  take  the  most  essential  part  first,  and  address  myself  to  those 
who  believe  with  me  in  the  survival  of  man’s  individuality  after  death. 
I  will  point  out  a  curious,  inveterate,  and  widespread  illusion, — the 
illusion  that  our  earthly  bodies  are  a  kind  of  norm  of  humanity,  so 
that  ethereal  bodies,  if  such  there  be,  must  correspond  to  them  in  shape 
and  size. 

When  we  take  a  physical  view  of  a  human  being  in  his  highest 
form  of  development,  he  is  seen  to  consist  essentially  of  a  thinking 
brain,  the  brain  itself,  among  its  manifold  functions,  being  a  trans¬ 
former  whereby  intelligent  will-power  is  enabled  to  react  on  matter. 
To  communicate  with  the  external  world,  the  brain  requires  organs  by 
which  it  can  be  transported  from  place  to  place,  and  other  organs  by 
means  of  which  energy  is  supplied  to  replace  that  expended  in  the 
exercise  of  its  own  special  functions.  Again,  waste  of  tissue  and 
reparation  have  to  be  provided  for ;  hence  the  necessity  for  organs  of 
digestion,  assimilation,  circulation,  respiration,  ifec.,  to  carry  on  these 
processes  effectually  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  this  highly  complex 
organ  is  fitted  to  undergo  active  work  for  the  best  part  of  a  century, 
we  cannot  but  marvel  that  it  can  keep  in  tune  so  long.  The  human 
creature  represents  the  most  perfect  thinking  and  acting  machine  yet 
evolved  on  this  earth,  developing  through  countless  ages  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  surrounding  conditions  of  temperature,  atmosphere, 
light  and  gravitation.  The  profound  modifications  in  the  human 
frame  which  any  important  alteration  in  either  of  the.se  factors  would 
occasion  are  strangely  unconsidered.  It  is  true  there  have  been 
questionings  as  to  the  effects  that  might  be  occasioned  by  changes  in 
temperature  and  atmospheric  composition,  but  possible  variations 
in  gravitation  seem  almost  to  have  escaped  notice.  The  human  l)ody, 
which  long  experience  and  habit  have  taught  us  to  consider  in  its 
highest  development  as  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  grace, — “formed 
in  the  image  of  God,” — is  entirely  conditioned  by  the  strength  of 
gravitation  on  this  globe.  So  far  as  has  been  possible  to  ascertain, 
the  intensity  of  gravity  has  not  varied  appreciably  within  those 
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geologic  ages  covering  the  existence  of  animated  thinking  beings. 
The  human  race,  therefore,  has  passed  through  all  its  periods  of 
evolution  and  development,  in  strict  conformity  with  and  submission 
to  this  dominant  power,  until  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  great 
departure  fi’om  the  narrow  limits  imposed  on  the  proportions  of  the 
human  frame. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wdsh  to  consider  what  transformation  in  our 
appearance  would  be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  force  of  gravitation. 
Let  us  take  extreme  cases.  Say  that  the  power  of  gravitation 
were  to  be  doubled.  In  that  case  we  should  have  to  exert  a  vastly 
increased  strength  to  support  ourselves  in  any  other  than  the  prone 
or  dorsal  position — it  would  be  hard  to  rise  from  the  ground,  to  run,, 
leap,  climb,  to  drag  or  carry  any  object.  Our  muscles  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  more  powerful,  and  the  skeleton  to  which  they  are  attached 
would  need  corresponding  modification.  To  work  such  limbs  a  more 
rapid  transformation  of  matter  would  be  required ;  hence  the  supply 
of  nutriment  must  be  greater,  involving  enlarged  digestive  organs,  and  a 
larger  respiratory  apparatus  to  allow  of  the  perfect  aeration  of  the 
increased  mass  of  the  blood.  To  keep  up  the  circulation  with  the 
necessary  force,  either  the  heart  would  have  to  be  more  powerful  or 
the  distance  through  which  the  blood  would  require  to  be  impelled 
must  be  reduced.  The  increased  amount  of  nourishment  demanded 
would  involve  a  cori’esponding  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  its  collection, 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  would  be  intensified.  More  food  being 
required  day  by  day,  the  jaws  would  have  to  be  enlarged  and  the 
muscles  strengthened.  The  teeth  also  must  be  adapted  for  extra 
tearing  and  grinding. 

These  considerations  involve  marked  changes  in  the  structure 
of  human  beings.  To  accord  with  thickened  bones,  bulging  muscles, 
and  larger  respiratory  and  digestive  apparatus,  the  body  would  be 
beavier  and  more  massive.  The  necessity  for  such  alterations  in  struc¬ 
ture  would  be  increased  by  the  liability  to  fall.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  the  centre  of  gravity  low,  and  the  great  demands  made  on  the 
system  in  other  respects  must  conspire  to  reduce  the  size  of  head  and 
brain.  With  increase  of  gravitation,  the  bipedal  form  would  be  beset 
by  drawbacks.  Assuming  that  the  human  race,  under  the  altered 
circumstances,  remained  bipedal,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  large 
increase  in  the  quadruped,  hexapod,  or  octopod  structure  would  prevail 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  majority  of  animals  would  be  of  the 
Saurian  class  with  very  short  legs,  allowing  the  trunk  to  rest  easily  on 
the  ground,  and  the  serpent  type  would  probably  be  in  the  ascendant. 
Winged  creatures  would  suffer  severely,  and  small  birds  and  insects 
would  be  dragged  to  earth  by  a  force  hard  to  resist ;  although  this- 
might  be  more  or  less  compensated  by  the  increased  density  of  the  air. 
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Humming  birds,  dragon-flies,  butterflies,  and  bees,  all  of  which  spend 
a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  the  air,  would,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  be  rare  visitants.  Hence  the  fertilisation  of  flowers  by  the 
intervention  of  insects  must  be  thwarted  ;  and  this  would  lead  to  the 
extinction,  or  at  all  evmnts  to  a  scarcity,  of  entoinophilous  plants,  i.e., 
all  those  with  the  showiest  blossoms — a  gloomy  result  to  follow  from  a 
mere  increase  of  the  earth’s  attraction. 

But  having  known  no  other  type  of  human  form,  it  is  allowable  to 
think  that,  under  these  different  conditions,  Man  would  still  consider 
Woman — though  stunted,  thick-limbed,  flat-footed,  with  enormous  jaws 
underlying  a  diminutive  skull  —  as  the  highest  type  of  beauty  ! 

Decreased  attraction  of  the  earth  might  be  attended  with  another 
set  of  changes  scarcely  less  remarkable.  With  the  same  expenditure  of 
vital  energy  as  at  present,  and  with  the  same  quantity  of  transformation 
of  matter,  we  should  be  able  to  lift  heavier  weights,  to  take  longer 
bounds,  to  move  with  greater  swiftness,  and  to  undergo  prolonged 
muscular  exertion  witli  less  fatigue — possibly  to  fly.  Hence  the 
transformation  of  matter  required  to  keep  up  animal  heat,  and  to 
restore  the  waste  of  energy  and  tissue,  would  be  smaller  for  the  same 
amount  of  duty  done.  A  less  volume  of  blood,  reduced  lungs  and 
digestive  organs  would  be  required.  Thus  we  might  expect  a  set  of 
structural  changes  of  an  inverse  nature  to  those  resulting  from 
intensified  gravitation.  All  parts  of  the  body  might  safely  be 
constructed  upon  a  less  massive  plan — a  slighter  skeleton,  smaller 
muscles,  and  slenderer  trunk.  These  modifications,  in  a  less  degree  than 
we  are  contemplating,  tend  in  the  present  to  beauty  of  form,  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  our  aesthetic  feelings  would  naturally  keej)  pace  with 
further  developments  in  the  direction  of  grace,  slenderness,  symmetry, 
and  tall  figures. 

It  is  curious  that  the  popular  conceptions  of  evil  and  malignant 
beings  are  of  the  type  that  would  be  produced  by  increased  gravitation, 
— toads,  reptiles,  and  noisome  creeping  things, — while  the  Arch  Fiend 
himself  is  represented  as  perhaps  the  ultimate  form  which  could  be 
assumed  b}'  a  thinking  brain  and  its  necessary  machinery  were  the 
power  of  gravitation  to  be  increased  to  the  highest  point  compatible 
with  existence — a  serpent  crawling  along  the  ground.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  highest  types  of  beauty  are  those  which  would  be  common 
under  decreased  gravitation. 

The  “  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall,”  and  the  leaping  athlete, 
please  us  by  the  slight  triumph  over  the  earthward  pull  which  their 
stature  or  spring  implies.  It  is  true  we  do  not  correspondingly  admire 
the  flea,  whose  triumph  over  gravitation,  unaided  by  wings,  is  so 
striking.  Marvellous  as  is  the  flea,  its  body,  like  ours,  is  strictly  con¬ 
ditioned  by  gravitation. 
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But  popular  imagination  presupposes  spiritual  beings  to  be  utterly 
independent  of  gravitation,  whilst  retaining  shapes  and  proportions 
which  gravitation  originally  determined,  and  only  gravitation  seems 
likely  to  maintain. 

When  and  if  spiritual  beings  make  themselves  visible  either  to  our 
bodily  eyes  or  to  our  inward  vision,  their  object  would  be  thwarted 
were  they  not  to  appear  in  a  recognisable  form  ;  so  that  their  appear¬ 
ance  would  take  the  shape  of  the  body  and  clothing  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed.  Materiality,  form,  and  space,  I  am  constrained 
to  believe,  are  temjjorary  conditions  of  our  present  existence.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  being  having  a  body  like 
ours,  conditioned  by  the  exact  gravitating  force  exerted  by  the  earth, 
and  with  organs  which  presuppose  the  need  for  food  and  necessity  for 
the  removal  of  waste  products.  It  is  equally  difficult,  hemmed  in  and 
bound  round  as  we  ai’e  by  materialistic  ideas,  to  think  of  intelligence, 
thought,  and  will,  existing  without  form  or  matter,  and  untrammelled 
by  gravitation  or  space. 

Men  of  science  before  now  have  had  to  face  a  similar  problem.  In 
some  speculations  on  the  nature  of  matter,  Faraday  ^  expressed  himself 

1  “If  we  must  assume  at  all,  as  indeed  in  a  branch  of  knowledge  like  the  present 
we  can  hardly  help  it,  then  the  safest  course  appears  to  be  to  assume  as  little  as 
possible,  and  in  that  respect  the  atoms  of  Boscovich  appear  to  me  to  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  more  usual  notion.  His  atoms  are  mere  centres  of  forces  or 
powers,  not  particles  of  matter,  in  which  the  powers  themselves  reside.  ” 

“If  in  the  ordinary  view  of  atoms,  we  call  the  particle  of  matter  away  from  the 
powers  a,  and  the  system  of  powers  or  forces  in  and  around  it  m,  then  in  Boscovich’s 
theory  a  disappears,  or  is  a  mere  mathematical  point,  whilst  in  the  usual  notion  it  is 
a  little  unchangeable,  impenetrable  piece  of  matter,  and  m  is  an  atmosphere  of  force 
grouped  around  it.” 

“To  my  mind  therefore,  the  a  or  nucleus  vanishes,  and  the  substance  consists  of  the 
powers  or  m  ;  and  indeed,  what  notion  can  we  form  of  the  nucleus  independent  of  its 
powers  ?  All  our  perception  and  knowledge  of  the  atom,  and  even  our  fancy,  is  limited 
to  ideas  of  its  powers  :  what  thought  remains  on  which  to  hang  the  imagination  of  an 
a  independent  of  the  acknowledged  forces?” 

“  A  mind  just  entering  on  the  subject  may  consider  it  difficult  to  think  of  the 
powers  of  matter  independent  of  a  separate  something  to  be  called  the  matter,  but  it 
is  certainly  far  more  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  think  of  or  imagine  that 
matter  independent  of  the  powers  Now  the  powers  we  know  and  recognise  in  every 
phenomenon  of  the  creation,  the  ,abstraot  matter  in  none  ;  why  then  assume  the 
existence  of  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  which  we  cannot  conceive,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  philosophical  necessity  ?  ” 

“  If  an  atom  be  conceived  to  be  a  centre  of  power,  that  which  is  ordinarily  referred 
to  under  the  term  shape  would  be  now  referred  to  the  disposition  and  relative 
intensity  of  the  forces.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  supposed  of  the  disposition  of  forces 

in  and  about  a  solid  nucleus  of  matter,  which  cannot  be  equally  conceived  with 
respect  to  a  centre.” 

“  The  view  now  stated  of  the  constitution  of  matter  would  seem  to  involve 
necessarily  the  conclusion  that  matter  fills  all  space.  ...  In  that  view  matter  is 
not  merely  mutually  penetrable,  but  each  atom  extends,  so  to  say,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  solar  system,  yet  always  retaining  its  own  centre  of  force.” — Bakadav, 
“  On  the  Nature  of  Matter,”  Phil.  May.,  1844,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  13(1. 
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ill  language  wliich,  mutatis  mutandis,  applies  to  my  present  sur¬ 
mises.  This  earnest  philo.sopher  was  speculating  on  the  ultimate  nature 
of  matter  ;  and,  thinking  of  the  little,  hard,  impenetrable  atom  of 
Lucretius,  and  the  forces  or  forms  of  energy  appertaining  to  it,  he 
felt  himself  impelled  to  reject  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  nucleus 
altogether,  and  to  tliink  only  of  the  forces  and  forms  of  energy  usually 
associated  therewith.  He  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  view 
necessarily  involved  the  surmise  that  the  atoms  are  not  merely  mutually 
penetrable,  but  that  each  atom,  so  to  say,  extends  throughout  all  space, 
yet  always  retaining  its  own  centre  of  force.* 

A  view  of  the  constitution  of  matter  which  recommended  itself  to 
Paraday  as  pi-eferable  to  the  one  ordinarily  held,  appears  to  me  to  be 
exactly  the  view  I  endeavour  to  picture  as  the  constitution  of  spiritual 
beings.  Centres  of  intellect,  will,  energy,  and  power,  each  mutually 
penetrable,  whilst  at  the  same  time  permeating  what  we  call  space  ; 
but  each  centre  retaining  its  own  individuality,  persistence  of  self,  and 
memory.  Whether  these  intelligent  centres  of  the  various  spiritual 
forces  which  in  their  aggregate  go  to  make  up  Man’s  character  or 
Karma,  are  also  associated  in  any  way  with  the  forms  of  energy 
which,  centred,  form  the  material  atom, — whether  these  spiritual 
entities  are  material,  not  in  the  crude,  gross  sense  of  Lucretius,  but 
material  as  sublimated  through  the  piercing  intellect  of  Faraday, — is 
one  of  those  mysteries  which  to  us  mortals  will  perhaps  ever  remain  an 
unsolved  problem. 

My  next  speculation  is  more  difficult,  and  is  addressed  to  those  who 
not  only  take  too  terrestrial  a  view,  but  who  deny  the  plausibility — nay, 
the  possibility — of  the  existence  of  an  unseen  world  at  all.  I  reply  we 
are  demonstrably  standing  on  the  brink,  at  any  rate,  of  one  unseen 
world.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  a  spiritual  or  immaterial  world.  I  speak 
of  the  world  of  the  infinitely  little,  which  must  be  still  called  a 
material  woi’ld,  although  matter  as  therein  existing  or  perceptible  is 
something  which  our  limited  faculties  do  not  enable  us  to  conceive.  It 
is  the  world — I  do  not  say  of  molecular  forces  as  opposed  to  molar,  but 
■of  forces  whose  action  lies  mainly  outside  the  limit  of  human  perception, 
as  opposed  to  forces  evident  to  the  gross  perception  of  human  organisms. 
I  hardly  know  how  to  make  clear  to  myself  or  to  you  the  difference  in 
the  apparent  laws  of  the  universe  which  would  follow  upon  a  mere 
difference  of  bulk  in  the  observer.  Such  an  observer  I  must  needs 
imagine  as  best  I  can.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  rival  the  vividness  of 
the  great  satirist  who,  from  a  postulated  difference  of  size  far  less 
■considerable,  deduced  in  “Gulliver’s  Travels”  the  absurdity,  and  the 
mere  relativity,  of  so  much  in  human  morals,  politics,  society.  But  I 

^  1  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  modern  vortex  atom  also  fulfils  these  conditions. 
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shall  take  courage  from  the  example  of  my  predecessor  in  this  chair. 
Professor  William  James  of  Harvard,  from  whom  later  I  shall  cite  a 
most  striking  parable  of  precisely  the  type  I  seek. 

You  must  permit  me,  then,  a  homunculus  on  whom  to  hang  my 
speculation  I  cannot  place  him  actually  amid  the  interplay  of 
molecules,  for  lack  of  power  to  imagine  his  environment ;  but  I  shall 
make  him  of  such  microscopic  size  that  molecular  forces  which  in 
common  life  we  hardly  notice, — such  as  surface-tension,  capillarity, 
the  Brownian  movements, — become  for  him  so  conspicuous  and 
dominant  that  he  can  hardly  believe,  let  us  say,  in  the  universality 
of  gravitation,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  revealed  to  him 
by  ourselves,  his  creators. 

Let  us  place  him  on  a  cabbage  leaf,  and  let  him  start  for  himself. 

The  area  of  the  cabbage-leaf  appears  to  him  as  a  boundless  plain 
many  S(iuare  miles  in  extent.  To  this  minimised  creature  the  leaf  is 
studded  with  huge  glittering  tianspai’ent  globes,  resting  motionless 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  each  globe  vastly  exceeding  in  height  the 
towering  Pyramids.  Each  of  these  spheres  appears  to  emit  from 
one  of  its  sides  a  dazzling  light.  Urged  by  curiosity  he  approaches 
and  touches  one  of  the  orbs.  It  resists  pressure  like  an  india-rubber 
ball,  until  accidentally  he  fractures  the  surface,  when  suddenly  he  feels 
himself  seized  and  whirled  and  brought  somewhere  to  an  equilibrium, 
where  he  remains  suspended  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere  utterly  unable 
to  extricate  himself.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  he  finds  the 
globe  diminishing,  and  ultimately  it  disappears,  leaving  him  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  travels.  Quitting  the  cabbage-leaf,  he  strays  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  finding  it  exceedingly  rocky  and  mountainous,  until 
he  sees  before  him  a  broad  surface  akin  to  the  kind  of  matter  which 
formed  the  globes  on  the  cabbage-leaf.  Instead,  however,  of  risings 
upwards  from  its  support,  it  now  slopes  downwards  in  a  vast  curve 
from  the  brink,  and  ultimately  becomes  apparently  level,  though,  as 
this  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  he  cannot  be 
absolutely  certain.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  he  holds  in  his  hand  a 
vessel  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  his  minimised  frame  that  a  pint 
measure  does  to  that  of  a  man  as  he  is,  and  that  by  adroit  manipula¬ 
tion  he  contrives  to  fill  it  with  water.  If  he  inverts  the  vessel  he  finds 
that  the  liquid  will  not  flow,  and  can  only  be  dislodged  by  violent 
shocks.  Wearied  by  his  exertions  to  empty  the  vessel  of  water,  he 
sits  on  the  shore,  and  idly  amuses  himself  by  throwing  stones  and 
other  objects  into  the  water.  As  a  rule  the  stones  and  other  wet 

1  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  this  fanciful  sketch,  composed  only  for  an  illustrative 
purpose,  all  kinds  of  problems  (as  of  the  homunculus’s  own  structure  and  powers)  are- 
left  untouched,  and  various  points  which  would  really  need  to  be  mathematically- 
worked  out  are  left  intentionally  vague. 
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todies  sink,  although  when  dry  they  obstinately  refuse  to  go  to  the 
bottom,  but  float  on  the  surface.  He  tries  other  substances.  A  rod 
of  polished  steel,  a  silver  pencil-case,  some  platinum  wire,  and  a  steel 
pen,  objects  two  or  three  times  the  density  of  the  stones,  refuse  to  sink 
at  all,  and  float  on  the  surface  like  so  many  bits  of  cork.  Nay,  if  he 
and  his  friends  manage  to  throw  into  the  water  one  of  those  enormous 
steel  bars  which  we  call  needles,  this  also  makes  a  sort  of  concave 
trough  for  itself  on  the  surface,  and  floats  trampiilly.  After  these  and 
a  few  more  observations,  he  theorises  on  the  properties  of  water  and  of 
liquids  in  general.  Will  he  come  to  the  conclusion  that  liquids  seek 
their  own  level ;  that  their  surfaces  when  at  rest  are  horizontal,  and 
that  solids  when  placed  in  a  liquid,  sink  or  float  according  to  their 
higher  or  lower  specific  gravity  ?  No  ;  he  will  feel  justified  in  inferring 
that  liquids,  at  rest,  assume  spherical,  or  at  least  curvilinear  forms, 
whether  convex  or  concave,  depending  upon  circumstances  not  easily 
ascertained  ;  that  they  cannot  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
and  resist  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  is  consecpiently  not  universal ; 
and  that  such  bodies  as  he  can  manipulate  generally  refuse  to  sink  in 
liquids,  whether  their  specific  gravity  be  high  or  low.  From  the 
behaviour  of  a  body  placed  in  contact  with  a  dew-drop  he  will  even 
derive  plausible  reasons  for  doubting  the  inertia  of  matter. 

Already  he  has  been  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  constant  and 
capricious  bombardment  of  cumbrous  objects  like  portmanteaus  flying 
in  the  air ;  for  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams  will  dance 
somewhat  unpleasantly  for  a  microscopic  homunculus  who  can  never 
tell  where  they  are  coming.  Nay,  what  he  has  understood  to  be  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  living  creatures  in  rising  from  the  earth, 
■except  with  wings,  will  soon  seem  absurdly  exaggerated.  For  he  will 
discern  a  terrific  creature,  a  Behemoth  “  in  plated  mail,”  leaping 
through  the  skies  in  frenzied  search  for  prey  ;  and  for  the  first  time 
•due  homage  will  be  rendered  to  the  majesty  of  the  common  flea. 

Perturbed  by  doubts,  he  will  gaze  at  night  into  some  absolutely 
tranquil  pool.  There,  with  no  wind  to  ruffle,  nor  access  of  heat  to 
■cause  currents  or  change  surface-tension,  he  perceives  small  inanimate 
objects  immersed  and  still.  But  are  they  still  ?  No !  One  of  them 
moves;  another  is  moving.  Gradually  it  is  borne  in  upon  him  tliat 
whenever  any  object  is  small  enough  it  is  always  in  motion.  Perhaps 
our  homunculus  might  be  better  able  than  we  are  to  explain  these 
so-called  Brownian  movements.  Or  the  guess  might  be  forced  upon 
him  that  he  who  sees  this  sight  is  getting  dim  glimpses  of  the  ultimate 
structure  of  matter,  and  that  these  movements  are  residual,  the  result 
of  the  inward  molecular  turmoil  which  has  not  cancelled  itself  out 
into  nullity,  as  it  must  needs  do  in  aggregations  of  matter  of  more 
than  the  smallest  microscopic  dimensions. 
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Things  still  more  tormentingly  perplexing,  our  homunculus  would 
doubtless  encounter.  And  these  changes  in  his  interpretation  of 
phenomena  would  arise  not  from  his  becoming  aware  of  any  forces- 
hitherto  overlooked,  still  less  from  the  disappearance  of  laws  now 
recognised,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  his  supposed  decrease  in 
bodily  size  brings  capillarity,  surface-tension,  ifec.,  into  a  relative 
prominence  they  do  not  now  possess.  To  full-grown  rational  beings 
the  effects  of  these  forces  rank  among  residual  phenomena  which 
attract  attention  only  when  science  has  made  a  certain  progress.  To 
homunculi,  such  as  we  have  imagined,  the  same  effects  would  be  of 
capital  importance,  and  would  be  rightly  intei’preted  not  as  something 
supplementary  to  those  of  general  gravitation,  but  as  due  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  possibly  antagonistic  force. 

The  physics  of  these  homunculi  would  differ  most  remarkably  from 
our  own.  In  the  study  of  heat  they  would  encounter  difficulties 
probably  insuperable.  In  this  branch  of  physical  investigation  little 
can  be  done  unless  we  have  the  power  at  pleasure  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  temperature  of  bodies.  This  requires  the  command  of 
fire.  Actual  man,  in  a  rudimentary  state  of  civilisation,  can  heat  and 
ignite  certain  kinds  of  matter  by  friction,  pei’cussion,  concentrating 
the  sun’s  rays,  ifec. ;  but  before  these  operations  produce  actual  fire 
they  must  be  performed  upon  a  considerable  mass  of  matter,  otherwise 
the  heat  is  conducted  or  radiated  away  as  rapidly  as  produced,  and  the 
point  of  ignition  seldom  reached. 

Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  with  the  chemistry  of  the  little  people,, 
if,  indeed,  such  a  science  be  conceived  as  at  all  possible  for  them. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  fundamental  phenomena  which 
first  led  mankind  into  chemical  enquiries  are  those  of  combustion. 
But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  minimised  beings  would  be  unable  to  produce 
fire  at  will,  except  by  certain  chemical  reactions,  and  would  have  little 
opportunity  of  examining  its  nature.  They  might  occasionally  witness- 
forest  fires,  volcanic  eruptions,  (tc. ;  but  such  grand  and  catastrophic 
phenomena,  though  serving  to  reveal  to  our  supposed  Lilliputians  the 
existence  of  combustion,  would  be  ill-suited  for  quiet  investigation  into- 
its  conditions  and  products.  Moreover,  considering  the  impossibility 
they  would  experience  of  pouring  water  from  one  test-tube  to  another, 
the  ordinai’y  operations  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  of  all  manipula¬ 
tions  depending  on  the  use  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  would  remain  for 
ever  a  sealed  book. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  consider  how 
Nature  would  present  itself  to  human  beings  of  enormous  magnitude. 
Their  difficulties  and  misconstructions  would  be  of  an  opposite  nature 
to  those  experienced  by  pigmies.  Capillary  attraction  and  the  cohesion 
of  liquids,  surface  tension  and  the  curvature  of  liquid  surfaces  near 
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cheir  boundary,  the  cle\v  drop  and  the  behaviour  of  minute  bodies  on  a 
globule  of  water,  the  flotation  of  metals  on  the  surface  of  water,  and 
many  other  familiar  phenomena,  would  be  either  ignored  or  unknown. 
The  homunculus  able  to  communicate  but  a  small  momentum  would 
find  all  objects  much  harder  than  they  appear  to  us,  whilst  to  a  race  of 
colossals  granite  rocks  would  be  but  a  feeble  impediment. 

There  would  be  another  most  remarkable  difference  between  such 
enormous  beings  and  ourselves  :  if  we  stoop  and  take  up  a  pinch  of 
earth  between  fingers  and  thumb,  moving  those  members,  say,  through 
the  space  of  a  few  inches  in  a  second  of  time,  we  experience  nothing 
remarkable.  The  earth  offers  a  little  resistance,  more  or  less,  according 
to  its  greater  or  less  tenacity,  but  no  other  perceptible  reaction 
follov/s. 

Let  us  suppose  the  same  action  performed  by  a  gigantic  being,  able 
to  move  finger  and  thumb  in  a  second’s  space  through  some  miles  of 
soil  in  the  same  lapse  of  time,  and  he  would  experience  a  very  decided 
reaction.  The  mass  of  sand,  earth,  stones,  and  the  like,  hurled  together- 
in  such  quantities  and  at  such  speed,  would  become  inten.sely  hot. 
Just  as  the  homunculus  would  fail  to  bring  about  ignition  when  he 
desired,  so  the  colossus  could  scarcely  move  without  causing  the  libei-a- 
tion  of  a  highly  inconvenient  degree  of  heat,  literally  making  everything 
too  hot  to  hold.  He  would  naturally  ascribe  to  granite  rocks  and  the 
other  constituents  of  the  earth’s  sui-face  such  properties  as  we  attribute 
to  pliosphoi’us — of  combustion  on  being  a  little  roughly  handled. 

Need  Ido  more  than  point  the  obvious  lesson?  If  a  possible — 
nay,  reasonable — variation  in  only  one  of  the  forces  conditioning  the 
human  race — that  of  gravitation — could  so  modify  our  outward  form, 
appearance,  and  proportions,  as  to  make  us  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  different  race  of  beings ;  if  mere  differences  of  size  can  cause  some 
of  the  most  simple  facts  in  chemistry  and  physics  to  take  so  widely 
different  a  guise;  if  beings  microscopically  small  and  prodigiously  large 
would  simply  as  such  be  subject  to  the  hallucinations  I  have  pointed 
out — and  to  others  I  might  enlarge  upon; — is  it  not  possible  that  we, 
in  turn,  though  occupying,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  golden  mean,  may  also 
by  the  mere  virtue  of  our  size  and  weight  fall  into  misinterpretations 
of  phenomena  from  which  we  should  escape  were  we  or  the  globe  we 
inhabit  either  larger  or  smaller,  heavier  or  lighter?  May  not  our 
boasted  knowledge  be  simply  conditioned  by  accidental  environments, 
and  thus  be  liable  to  a  large  element  of  subjectivity  hitherto  unsus¬ 
pected  and  scarcely  possible  to  eliminate  ? 

Here  I  will  introduce  Prof.  .James’s  speculation,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  It  deals  with  a  possible  alterati(jn  of  the  time  scale 
due  to  a  difference  in  rapidity  of  sensation  on  the  part  of  a  being  pre¬ 
sumably  on  a  larger  scale  than  ourselves. 
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“  We  have  ev'ery  reason  to  think  that  creatures  may  possibly  differ 
enormously  in  the  amounts  of  duration  which  they  intuitively  feel,  and 
in  the  fineness  of  the  events  that  may  fill  it.  Von  Baer  has  indulged 
in  some  interesting  computations  of  the  effect  of  such  differences  in 
changing  the  aspect  of  Natui’e.  Suppose  we  were  able,  within  the 
length  of  a  second,  to  note  distinctly  10,000  events,  instead  of  barely 
10,  as  now ;  if  our  life  were  then  destined  to  hold  the  same  number  of 
impressions,  it  might  be  1,000  times  as  short.  We  should  live  less 
than  a  month,  and  personally  know  nothing  of  the  change  of  seasons. 
If  born  in  winter  we  should  believe  in  summer  as  we  now  believe  in 
the  heats  of  the  carboniferous  era.  The  motions  of  organic  beings 
would  be  so  slow  to  our  senses  as  to  be  inferred,  not  seen.  The  sun 
would  stand  still  in  the  sky,  the  moon  be  almost  free  from  change,  and 
so  on.  But  now  reverse  the  hypothesis,  and  suppose  a  being  to  get  only 
one  1,000th  part  of  the  sensations  that  we  get  in  a  given  time,  and 
consequently  to  live  1,000  times  as  long.  Winters  and  summers  will  be 
to  him  like  quarters  of  an  hour.  Mushrooms  and  the  swifter-growing 
plants  will  shoot  into  being  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  instantaneous 
creations  ;  annual  shrubs  will  rise  and  fall  from  the  earth  like  i-estlessly 
boiling  water-springs  ;  the  motions  of  animals  will  be  as  invisible  as  are 
to  us  the  movements  of  bullets  and  cannon-balls ;  the  sun  will  scour 
through  the  sky  like  a  meteor,  leaving  a  fiery  trail  behind  him,  etc. 
That  such  imaginary  cases  (barring  the  super-human  longevity}  may 
be  realised  somewhere  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  would  be  rash  to 
deny.” — (James’s  “Principles  of  Psychology,”  Vol.  i.,  p.  639). 

And  now  let  me  specially  apply  this  general  conception  of  the 
impossibility  of  predicting  what  secrets  the  universe  may  still  hold, 
what  agencies  undivined  may  habitually  be  at  work  around  us. 

Telepathy,  the  transmission  of  thought  and  images  directly  from  one 
mind  to  anothei’,  without  the  agency  of  the  recognised  organs  of  sense, 
is  a  conception  new  and  strange  to  science.  To  judge  from  the 
comparative  slowness  with  which  the  accumulated  evidence  of  our 
Society  penetrates  the  scientific  world,  it  is,  I  think,  a  conception  even 
scientihcally  repulsive  to  many  minds.  We  have  supplied  striking 
experimental  evidence ;  but  few  have  been  found  to  repeat  our 
experiments.  We  have  offered  good  evidence  in  the  observation  of 
spontaneous  cases, — as  apparitions  at  the  moment  of  death  and  the 
like, — but  this  evidence  has  failed  to  impress  the  scientific  world  in 
the  same  way  as  evidence  less  careful  and  less  coherent  has  often  done 
before.  pOur  evidence  is  not  confronted  and  refuted ;  it  is  shirked  and 
evaded,  as  though  there  were  some  great  a  priori  improbability  which 
absolved  the  world  of  science  from  considering  it.  I  at  least  see  no 
«  priori  improbability  whatever.  Our  alleged  facts  might  be  true  in 
all  kinds  of  ways  without  contradicting  any  truth  already  knownj  I 
will  dwell  now  on  only  one  possible  line  of  explanation, — not  that  I  see 
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any  way  of  elucidating  all  the  new  phenomena  I  regai-d  as  genuine, 
but  because  it  seems  probable  I  may  shed  a  light  on  some  of  those 
phenomena. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe  are  presumably  in  some  way 
continuous  ;  and  certain  facts,  plucked  as  it  were  from  the  very  heart  of 
Nature,  are  likely  to  be  of  use  in  our  gradual  discovery  of  facts  which 
lie  deeper  still. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  vibrations  we  trace,  not  only  in  solid 
bodies,  but  in  the  air,  and  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner  in  the 
ether. 

These  vibrations  differ  in  their  velocity  and  in  their  frequency. 
That  they  exist,  extending  from  one  vibration  to  two  thousand  billion 
vibrations  per  second  we  have  good  evidence.  That  they  subserve  the 
purpose  of  conveying  impressions  from  outside  sources  of  whatever 
kind  to  living  organisms  may  be  fully  recognised. 


As  a  starting 

-point  I  will  take  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  in 

I  keep  on  doubling  I  get  a  series  of  steps 

as  follows ; — 

tartin 

g-point. 

The  seconds  pendulum. 

Step 

1.  ... 

2  vibrations  per 

second. 

2. 

4 

99 

n 

3.  ... 

8 

99 

99 

4.  ... 

16 

99 

99 

)  J 

5.  ... 

32 

99 

99 

)> 

6.  ... 

64 

99 

99 

7.  ... 

128 

99 

99 

8.  ... 

256 

99 

99 

9.  ... 

512 

99 

99 

9) 

10.  .. 

1024 

99 

99 

15.  ... 

32768 

99 

99 

20.  ... 

1,048576 

99 

99 

25.  ... 

33,554432 

9  9 

99 

9) 

30.  ... 

1073,741824 

99 

99 

J) 

35.  ... 

34359,738368 

99 

99 

9) 

40.  ... 

1,099511,627776 

99 

99 

99 

45.  ... 

35,184372,088832 

99 

99 

99 

50.  ... 

1125,899906,842024 

99 

99 

99 

55.  ... 

30028,707018,963968 

99 

99 

99 

56.  ... 

72057,594037,927936 

99 

99 

9'9 

57.  ... 

144115,188075,855872 

99 

9) 

99 

58.  ... 

288220,376151,711744 

99 

99 

:9 

59.  ... 

576440,752.303,423488 

99 

99 

99 

60.  ... 

1,152881,504006,840976 

99 

99 

99 

61.  ... 

2,305763,009213,693952 

99 

99 

99 

62.  ... 

4,611526,018427,387904 

99 

99 

99 

63.  ... 

9,223052,030854,775808 

*  99 

99 
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At  the  fifth  st?p  from  unity,  at  32  vibrations  per  second,  we  reach 
the  region  where  atmospheric  vibration  reveals  itself  to  us  as  sound. 
Here  we  have  the  lowest  musical  note.  In  the  next  ten  steps  the 
vibrations  per  second  rise  from  32  to  32,768,  and  here  to  the  average 
human  ear  the  region  of  sound  ends.  But  certain  more  highly 
endowed  animals  probably  hear  sounds  too  acute  for  our  organs,  that 
is,  sounds  which  vibrate  at  a  higher  rate. 

AVe  next  enter  a  region  in  which  the  vibrations  rise  rapidly,  and  the 
vibrating  medium  is  no  longer  the  gross  atmosphere,  but  a  highly 
attenuated  medium,  “a  diviner  air,”  called  the  ether.  From  the  16th 
to  the  35th  step  the  vibi’ations  rise  from  32,768  to  34359,738368  a 
second,  such  vibrations  appearing  to  our  means  of  observation  as 
electrical  rays. 

AVe  next  reach  a  region  extending  from  the  35th  to  the  45th  step, 
including  from  34359,738368  to  35,184372,088832  vibrations  per 
second.  This  region  may  be  considered  as  unknown,  because  we  are  as 
yet  ignorant  what  ai’e  the  functions  of  vibrations  of  the  rates  Just 
mentioned.  But  that  they  have  some  function  it  is  fair  to  suppose. 

Now  we  approach  the  region  of  light,  the  steps  extending  from  the 
45th  to  between  the  50th  and  the  51st,  and  the  vibrations  extending 
from  35,184372,088832  per  second  (heat  rays)  to  1875,000000,000000 
per  second,  the  highest  recorded  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  actual 
sensation  of  light,  and  therefore  the  vibrations  which  transmit  visible 
signs,  being  comprised  between  the  narrow  limits  of  about 
450,000000,000000  (red  light)  and  750,000000,000000  (violet  light) 
— less  than  one  step. 

Leaving  the  region  of  visible  light,  we  arrive  at  what  is,  for  our 
existing  senses  and  our  .means  of  research,  another  unknown  region, 
the  functions  of  which  we  are  beginning  to  suspect.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  X  rays  of  Professor  Rontgen  will  be  found  to  lie  between  the 
58th  and  the  61st  step,  having  vibrations  extending  from  288220,576 
151,711744  to  2,305763,009213,693952  per  second  or  even  higher. 

In  this  series  it  will  be  seen  there  are  two  great  gaps,  or  unknown 
regions,  concerning  which  we  must  own  our  entire  ignorance  as  to  the 
part  they  play  in  the  economy  of  creation.  Further,  whether  any 
vibrations  exist  having  a  greater  number  per  second  than  those  classes 
mentioned  we  do  not  presume  to  decide. 

But  is  it  premature  to  ask  in  what  way  are  vibrations  connected 
with  thought  or  its  transmission?  AVe  might  speculate  that  the 
increasing  rapidity  or  frequency  of  the  vibrations  would  accompany  a 
rise  in  the  importance  of  the  functions  of  such  vibrations.  That 
high  frequency  deprives  the  rays  of  many  attributes  that  might  seem 
incompatible  with  “  brain  waves,”  is  undoubted.  Thus,  rays  about  the 
62nd  step  are  so  minute  as  to  cease  to  be  refracted,  reflected  or  polarised ; 
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they  pass  through  many  so-called  opaque  bodies,  and  research  begins 
to  show  that  the  most  rapid  are  just  those  which  pass  most  easily 
through  dense  substances.  It  does  not  require  much  stretch  of  the 
scientific  imagination  to  conceive  that  at  the  62nd  or  63rd  step  the 
trammels  from  which  rays  at  the  61st  step  were  struggling  to  free 
themselves,  have  ceased  to  influence  rays  having  so  enormous  a  rate 
of  vibration  as  9,223052,036854,775808  per  second,  and  that  these 
rays  pierce  the  densest  medium  with  scarcely  any  diminution  of 
intensity,  and  pass  almost  unrefracted  and  unreflected  along  their  path 
with  the  velocity  of  light. 

Ordinarily  we  communicate  intelligence  to  each  other  by  speech. 
T  first  call  up  in  my  own  brain  a  picture  of  a  scene  I  wish  to  describe, 
and  then,  by  means  of  an  orderly  transmission  of  wave  vibrations  set 
in  motion  by  my  vocal  cords  through  the  material  atmosphere,  a  corres¬ 
ponding  picture  is  implanted  in  the  brain  of  any  one  whose  ear  is 
capable  of  receiving  such  vibrations.  If  the  scene  1  wish  to  impress 
on  the  brain  of  the  recipient  is  of  a  complicated  character,  or  if  the 
picture  of  it  in  my  own  brain  is  not  definite,  the  transmission  will 
be  more  or  less  imperfect  ;  but  if  I  wish  to  get  my  audience  to  picture 
to  themselves  some  very  simple  object,  such  as  a  triangle  or  a  circle,  the 
transmission  of  ideas  will  be  well  nigh  perfect,  and  equally  clear  to 
the  brains  of  both  transmitter  and  recipient.  Here  we  use  the 
vibrations  of  the  material  molecules  of  the  atmosphere  to  transmit 
intelligence  from  one  brain  to  another. 

In  the  newly-discovered  Rontgen  rays  we  are  introduced  to  an 
order  of  vibrations  of  extremest  minuteness  as  compared  with  the 
most  minute  waves  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted,  and 
of  dimensions  comparable  with  the  distances  between  the  centres  of 
the  atoms  of  which  the  material  universe  is  built  up ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  have  hei’e  reached  the  limit  of  frequency. 
Waves  of  this  character  cease  to  have  many  of  the  properties  asso¬ 
ciated  with  light  waves.  They  are  produced  in  the  same  efherial 
medium,  and  are  probably  propagated  with  the  same  velocity  as  light, 
but  here  the  similarity  ends.  They  cannot  be  regularly  reflected  from 
polished  surfaces  ;  they  have  not  been  polarised  ;  they  are  not  refracted 
on  passing  from  one  medium  to  another  of  different  density,  and  they 
penetrate  considerable  thicknesses  of  substances  oj^aque  to  light  with 
the  same  ease  with  which  light  passes  through  glass.  It  is  also  demon¬ 
strated  that  these  rays,  as  generated  in  the  vacuum  tube,  are  not 
homogeneous,  but  consist  of  bundles  of  different  wave-lengths, 
analogous  to  what  would  be  differences  of  colour  could  we  see  them  as 
light.  Some  pass  easily  through  flesh,  but  are  partially  arrested  by 
bone,  while  others  pass  with  almost  equal  facility  through  bone  and 
flesh. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  rays  we  may  have  a  possible  mode  of 
transmitting  intelligence,  which  with  a  few  reasonable  postulates,  may 
supply  a  key  to  much  that  is  obscure  in  psychical  research.  Let  it  be 
assumed  that  these  rays,  or  rays  even  of  higher  frequency,  can  pass 
into  the  brain  and  act  on  some  nervous  centre  thei’e.  Let  it  be  conceived 
that  the  brain  contains  a  centre  which  uses  these  rays  as  the  vocal 
cords  use  sound  vibrations  (both  being  under  the  command  of  intelli¬ 
gence),  and  sends  them  out,  with  the  velocity  of  light,  to  impinge  on 
the  receiving  ganglion  of  another  brain.  In  this  way  some,  at  least, 
of  the  phenomena  of  telepathy,  and  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
from  one  sensitive  to  another  through  long  distances,  seem  to  come 
into  the  domain  of  law,  and  can  be  grasped.  A  sensitive  may  be  one 
who  possesses  the  telepathic  transmitting  or  receiving  ganglion  in  an 
advanced  state  of  development,  or  who,  by  constant  practice,  is 
rendei’ed  more  sensitive  to  these  high-frequency  waves.  Experience 
seems  to  show  that  the  receiving  and  the  transmitting  ganglions  are 
not  equally  developed ;  one  may  be  active,  while  the  other,  like  the 
pineal  eye  in  man,  may  be  only  vestigial.  By  such  a  hypothesis  no 
physical  laws  are  violated,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  invoke  what  is 
commonly  called  the  supernatural. 

To  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  objected  that  brain  waves,  like  any 
other  waves,  must  obey  physical  laws.  Therefore,  transmission  of 
thought  must  be  easier  or  more  certain  the  nearer  the  agent  and 
recipient  are  to  each  other,  and  should  die  out  altogether  before  great 
distances  are  reached.  Also  it  can  be  urged  that  if  brain  waves  diffuse 
in  all  directions  they  should  affect  all  sensitives  within  their  radius  of 
action  instead  of  impressing  only  one  brain.  The  electric  telegraph  is 
not  a  parallel  case,  for  there  a  material  wire  intervenes  to  conduct  and 
guide  the  energy  to  its  destination. 

These  are  weighty  objections,  but  not,  I  think,  insurmountable.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  the  law  of  inverse  squares, 
but  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  we  are  dealing  with  conditions 
removed  fi'om  our  material  and  limited  conceptions  of  space,  matter, 
form.  Is  it  inconceivable  that  intense  thought  concentrated  towards  a 
sensitive  with  whom  the  thinker  is  in  close  sympathy  may  induce  a 
telepathic  chain  of  brain  waves,  along  which  the  message  of  thought 
can  go  straight  to  its  goal  without  loss  of  energy  due  to  distance  1 
And  is  it  also  inconceivable  that  our  mundane  ideas  of  space  and 
distance  may  be  superseded  in  these  subtile  regions  of  unsubstantial 
thought  where  “  near  ”  and  “  far  ”  may  lose  their  usual  meaning  ? 

I  repeat  that  this  speculation  is  strictly  provisional.  I  dare  to 
suggest  it.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  possible  to  submit  it  to 
experimental  tests. 
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I  am  impelled  to  one  further  reflection,  dealing  with  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  energy.  We  say  with  truth  that  energy  is  transformed  but  not 
destroyed,  and  that  whenever  we  can  trace  the  transformation  we  find 
it  quantitatively  exact.  So  far  as  our  very  rough  exactness  goes,  this 
is  true  for  inorganic  matter  and  for  mechanical  forces.  But  it  is  only 
inferentially  true  for  organised  matter  and  for  vital  forces.  We  cannot 
express  life  in  terms  of  heat  or  of  motion.  And  thus  it  happens  that 
just  when  the  exact  transformation  of  energy  will  be  most  interesting 
to  watch,  we  cannot  I’eally  tell  whether  any  fresh  energy  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system  or  not.  Let  us  consider  this  a  little  more 
closely. 

It  has,  of  course,  always  been  realised  by  physicists,  and  has  been 
especially  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Croll,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  production  of  motion  and  the  direction  of  it  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  channel.  The  production  of  motion,  molar  or  molecular,  is 
governed  by  physical  laws,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher 
to  find  out  and  correlate.  The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
overrides  all  laws,  and  it  is  a  pre-eminent  canon  of  scientific  belief  that 
for  every  act  done  a  corresponding  expenditure  of  energy  must  be 
transformed.  No  work  can  be  effected  without  using  up  a  corres¬ 
ponding  value  in  energy  of  another  kind.  But  to  us  the  other  side  of 
the  problem  is  even  of  more  importance.  Granted  the  existence  of  a 
certain  kind  of  molecular  motion,  what  is  it  that  determines  its 
direction  along  one  path  rather  than  another  ?  A  weight  falls  to  the 
earth  through  a  distance  of  three  feet.  I  lift  it,  and  let  it  fall  once 
more.  In  these  movements  of  the  weight  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
is  expended  in  its  rise,  and  the  same  amount  is  liberated  in  its  fall. 
But  instead  of  letting  the  weight  fall  free,  suppose  I  harness  it  to  a 
complicated  system  of  wheels,  and,  instead  of  letting  the  weight  fall 
in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  I  distribute  its  fall  over  twenty-four  hours. 
No  more  energy  is  expended  in  raising  the  weight,  and  in  its  slow  fall 
no  more  or  less  energy  is  developed  than  when  it  fell  free  ;  but  I  have 
made  it  do  work  of  another  kind.  It  now  drives  a  clock,  a  telescope 
or  a  philosophic  instrument,  and  does  what  we  call  useful  work.  The 
clock  runs  down.  I  lift  the  weight  by  exerting  the  proper  amount  of 
energy,  and  in  this  action  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  is  strictly 
obeyed.  But  now  I  have  the  choice  of  either  letting  the  weight  fall 
free  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  or,  constrained  by  the  wheelwork,  in 
twenty-four  hours.  I  can  do  which  I  like,  and  whichever  way  I  decide, 
no  more  energy  is  developed  in  the  fall  of  the  weight.  I  strike  a 
match  :  I  can  use  it  to  light  a  cigarette  or  to  set  Are  to  a  house.  I 
write  a  telegram  :  it  may  be  simply  to  say  I  shall  be  late  for  dinner, 
or  it  may  produce  fluctuations  on  the  Stock  Exchange  that  will  ruin 
thousands.  In  these  cases  the  actual  force  required  in  striking  the 
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match  or  in  writing  the  telegram  is  governed  by  the  law  of  conserva¬ 
tion  of  energy ;  but  the  vastly  more  momentous  part,  which  determines 
the  words  I  use  or  the  material  I  ignite,  is  beyond  such  a  law.  It  is 
probable  that  no  expenditure  of  energy  need  be  used  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  direction  one  way  more  than  another.  Intelligence  and  free 
will  here  come  into  play,  and  these  mystic  forces  are  outside  the  law 
of  conservation  of  energy  as  understood  by  physicists. 

The  whole  universe  as  we  see  it  is  the  result  of  molecular  move¬ 
ment.  Molecular  movements  strictly  obey  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy,  but  what  we  call  “  law  ”  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  along  which  a  form  of  energy  acts,  not  the  form  of  energy  itself. 
We  may  explain  molecular  and  molar  motions,  aiid  discover  all  the 
physical  laws  of  motion,  but  we  shall  be  far  as  ever  from  a  solution  of 
the  vastly  more  important  question  as  to  what  form  of  will  and  intellect 
is  behind  the  motions  of  molecules,  guiding  and  constraining  them 
in  dehnite  directions  along  pre-determined  paths.  What  is  the  deter¬ 
mining  cause  in  the  background?  What  combination  of  will  and 
intellect,  outside  our  physical  laws,  guides  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  along  ordered  paths  culminating  in  the  matei’ial  world  in  which 
we  live  ? 

In  these  last  sentences  I  have  intentionally  used  words  of  wide 
signification — have  spoken  of  guidance  along  ordered  paths.  It  is 
wisdom  to  be  vague  here,  for  we  absolutely  cannot  say  whether  or 
when  any  diversion  may  be  introduced  into  the  existing  system  of 
earthly  forces  by  an  external  power.  AVe  can  no  more  be  certain  that 
this  is  not  so  than  I  can  be  certain  in  an  express  train  that  no  signal- 
inan  has  pressed  a  handle  to  direct  the  train  on  to  this  or  that  line  of 
rails.  I  may  compute  exactly  how  much  coal  is  used  per  mile,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  say  at  any  minute  how  many  miles  we  have  travelled,  but, 
unless  I  actually  see  the  points,  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  shifted 
before  the  train  passes. 

An  omnipotent  being  could  rule  the  course  of  this  world  in  such 
a  way  that  none  of  us  should  discover  the  hidden  springs  of  action. 
He  need  not  make  the  Sun  stand  still  upon  Gibeon.  He  could  do  all 
that  he  wanted  by  the  expenditure  of  infinitesimal  diverting  force 
upon  ultra-microscopic  modifications  of  the  human  germ. 

In  this  address  I  have  not  attempted  to  add  any  item  to  the 
sound  knowledge  which  I  believe  our  Society  is  gradually  amassing. 
I  shall  be  content  if .  I  have  helped  to  clear  away  some  of  those 
scientific  stumbling-blocks,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  which  tend  to 
prevent  many  of  our  possible  coadjutors  from  adventuring  them¬ 
selves  on  the  new  illimitable  road. 
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1  see  no  "ood  reason  why  any  man  of  scientific  mind  should  shut 
his  eyes  to  our  work,  or  deliberately  stand  aloof  from  it.  Our 
Proceedings  are  of  course  not  exactly  parallel  to  the  Proceedings  of  a 
Society  dealing  with  a  long-established  branch  of  Science.  In  every 
form  of  research  there  must  be  a  beginning.  We  own  to  much  that  is 
tentative,  much  that  may  turn  out  erroneous.  But  it  is  thus,  and 
thus  only,  that  each  Science  in  turn  takes  its  stand.  I  venture  to 
assert  that  both  in  actual  careful  record  of  new  and  important  facts, 
and  in  suggestiveness,  our  Society’s  work  and  publications  will  form 
no  unworthy  preface  to  a  profounder  science  both  of  Man,  of  Nature, 
and  of  “  Worlds  not  realised  ”  than  this  planet  has  yet  known. 


XV. 


By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 

May  \Sth,  1900. 

Argument. 

1.  Psychical  Eesearch  is  no  longer  felt  to  need  the  recommendation 
of  names  independently  eminent  in  other  branches  of  study. 

2.  Yet  if  recognition  is  to  be  paid  primarily  to  actual  work  per¬ 
formed  for  our  Eesearch,  the  name  of  Edmund  Gurney  must  occur  as 
that  which  all  would  fain  have  honoured ; — the  man  whose  attitude 
towards  our  Eesearch  was  of  the  loftiest,  the  most  unselfish  kind ;  the 
man  who  felt  most  strongly  the  sheer  moral  need  of  discovering  a 
future  life,  if  the  cruel  injustices  of  this  life  are  to  be  conceived  as 
compatible  with  a  First  Cause  worthy  of  love  or  worship. 

3.  For  most  men  the  quest  of  immortality  will  answer  to  a  stronger 
element  of  personal  desire ; — although  such  desire  need  not  imply  bias 
in  the  estimation  of  evidence. 

4.  No  attachment  to  Christian  tradition,  no  recognition  of  the  need 
and  value  of  high  intuitions,  should  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  only  on 
truths  scientifically  demonstrated  can  a  world-philosophy  or  world- 
religion  be  based. 

5.  Yet  the  facts  proved  by  Science  have  not  thus  far  been  adequate 
to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  mankind.  May  not  Science  discover 
further  facts  which  may  at  any  rate  prove  the  preamble  of  all  religions  ? 

6.  Such  is  our  attempt ; — for  we  believe  that  by  maintaining  unity 
of  method  in  our  search  for  every  form  of  truth  we  have  the  best 
chance  of  discovering  new  facts  of  deep  spiritual  importance. 

7.  And,  in  fact,  this  line  of  inquiry  has  already  pointed  us  to  a 
hidden,  subliminal  world  within  us, — and  through  that  world  to  an 
unseen,  but  responsive,  spiritual  world  without. 

8.  And  if  the  messages  from  that  unseen  world  be  felt  at  present 
to  be  inadec^uate  to  our  desires,  yet  our  faith  in  the  coherence  and 
intelligibility  of  at  least  the  material  universe  should  lead  us  to  trust 
that  clarity  and  dignity  cannot  be  permanently  lacking  in  any  system 
of  communications  which  may  proceed  from  the  U  niverse  of  Spirit. 
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9.  We  seem,  indeed,  to  be  awakening  into  a  new  consciousness 
of  the  living  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  which  will  afford  an  adequate  motive  for  utmost  effort  and 
highest  hope. 

10.  But  if  we  are  thus  to  gain  the  advantage  of  scientific  certainty 
for  our  deepest  beliefs,  we  are  bound  in  return  to  treat  the  scientific 
virtues  as  necessary  to  salvation. 

11.  The  especial  function  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch 
should  be  to  insist  upon  this  view,  and  to  form  an  advisory  centre  for 
widespread  investigation. 

12.  For  aid  in  this  task  we  can  address  our  claim  alike  to  the 
scientific  and  to  the  religious  world ;  our  wider  Science,  of  which 
Eeligion  is  the  subjective  aspect,  must  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil. 


1.  When  I  heard,  in  absence  from  England,  that  the  Council  of 
this  Society  had  done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  as  its  President 
for  the  current  year,  1  felt  that  a  certain  definite  stage  in  the  Society’s 
evolution  had  been  reached  at  an  earlier  date  than  I  should  originally 
have  expected. 

My  predecessors  in  this  Chair,  I  need  not  say,  have,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  been  men  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  list  has  included  men 
whose  leadership  would  confer  honour  on  any  body  of  men  whatever; — 
on  such  bodies,  for  instance,  as  the  British  Association  or  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  have  been  grateful  to  these  eminent  persons  for 
lending  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  our  early  beginnings.  And  we 
have  other  names  in  reserve  of  similar  distinction ; — destined,  I  hope, 
some  day  to  adorn  our  list  of  Presidents.  Yet  for  the  current  year 
the  Council  have  preferred  to  choose  a  man  who  has  little  claim  to 
such  a  distinction,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  has  worked  for  the  objects 
which  our  Society  seeks,  from  days  even  before  the  Societ3'’s  for¬ 
mation  ; — -and  that  he  is  determined  to  go  on  thus  working  so  long 
as  his  faculties  may  allow.  So  have  our  friends  chosen ;  and  if  a 
man  may  speak  thus  of  his  own  election,  I  think  that  the  choice  is 
appropriate  enough.  For  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  fairl}'^ 
indicate  to  thp-world  that  we  believe  our  Society  can  stand  on  its  own 
bottom;  that  it  carries  on  a  branch  of  scientific  work  which,  although 
novel  and  tentative,  is  legitimate  and  honourable ;  and  therefore  that 
we  do  not  need  to  put  forward  in  its  prominent  positions  onlj'  those 
names  which  have  been  made  independently  illustrious  bt"  good  work 
of  other  kinds  performed  elsewhere.J  As  representing  the  principle 
that  the  plain,  unadorned  Psjmhical  Eesearcher  is  just  as  respectable  in 
his  own  waj-’  as  anybody  else,  I  am  proud  indeed  to  see  mj'  humbler 
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name  inscribed  after  the  names  of  Henry  Sidgwick,  Balfour  Stewart, 
Arthur  Balfour,  William  James,  and  William  Crookes. 

2.  But  here  one  thought  must  rise ; — must  rise  for  all  who  knew 
the  early  days  of  this  research,  but  most  of  all  for  me; — Would  that 
Edmund  Gurney  were  standing  where  I  stand  now!  For  us  who 
knew  him  best  the  years  since  he  left  us  have  but  served  to  illustrate 
his  uniqueness  and  to  deepen  his  memory ; — have  made  us  feel  how 
much  of  the  humorous  adventure,  the  sympathetic  fellowship,  the  deep 
delight  of  this  research  of  ours  has  with  him  passed  irrevocably  away. 
On  the  lighter  side  of  things,  we  can  never  renew  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  of  those  years  of  our  small  beginnings  spent  at  his  side ; — 
watching  how  his  flashing  irony,  his  fearless  dialectic,  dealt  with  the 
attacks  which  then  poured  in  from  every  quarter ; — with  the  flounder¬ 
ing  platitudes  of  obscurantist  orthodoxy,  or  with  the  smug  sneers  of 
popular  science,  belittling  what  it  will  not  try  to  understand.  On  the 
graver  side,  we  shall  hardly  see  another  example  of  just  that  attitude 
of  mind  with  which  Gurney  entered  on  this  research, — and  which  made 
for  us  so  deep  an  element  in  his  incomparable  charm. 

For  in  that  many-chorded  nature  sympathy  was  the  deepest  strain; — 
sympathy  which  flowed  forth  indeed  to  those  he  loved  in  such  pene¬ 
trating  and  intimate  tenderness  as  few  mortals  have  had  the  happiness 
to  know, — but  which  expended  itself  more  widely  in  a  profound  com¬ 
passion  for  the  multiform  sorrows  of  men.  And  thus,  as  needs  must 
happen  in  those  responsive  minds  which  hear,  in  the  Apostle’s  words, 
the  whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing  until  now,  there  came  to 
him  the  conviction  that  the  question  of  life  after  death  was  the  only 
test  which  we  could  really  apply  to  the  existence  of  a  Providence ; — 
nay,  that  it  was  no  mere  articulus  stantis  aut  cculeniis  Ecclesice,  but  in 
sombre  earnest,  for  all  humankind,  the  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis 
JJei.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  for  others  rather  than  for  himself  that 
Gurney  desired  this  great  possibility  ;  his  own  mournful  and  stoic 
temper  dwelt  little  on  any  personal  hope.  But  he  felt  that  if  the  First 
Cause  has  summoned  into  life  on  earth,  though  it  were  but  one  single 
man  alone,  miserable  amid  all  the  happy  ;■ — one  single  soul  foredoomed 
to  eternal  protest  and  inescapable  woe ; — then  that  First  Cause  is  not  a 
God  to  whom  a  good  man  can  offer  love,  or  a  just  man  worship.  Alas 
how  many  theologies  does  this  clear  moral  axiom  shrivel  as  with 
burning  fire  !  how  many  philosophies  does  it  scatter  to  the  winds ! — 
philosophies  of  men  walking  delicately  on  wordy  bridges  across  the 
grim  abyss  of  things, — satisfied  that  the  world  is  well  enough,  while 
round  them  wronged,  degraded  lives  by  millions  are  perishing  in  agony 
and  for  ever.  It  was  in  response  to  such  easy  optimism  that  Gurney’s 
logic  was  the  most  intolerably  trenchant,  his  sombre  silence  the  fullest 
of  sad  scorn ; — for  in  truth  this  contented  blindness  of  sealed  spirits  is 
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in  itself  the  vilest  woe  of  man.  He  could  not  avert  his  eyes,  and 
disport  himself  in  a  fool’s  Paradise.  He  could  not  weave  a  web  of 
words,  and  stifle  in  a  philosopher’s  dream.  Suffer  me  to  apply  to  my 
friend  for  a  moment  even  those  lofty  lines  in  which  a  great  poet  has 
invoked  the  greatest : — 

“Thou  that  seest  universal  Nature  moved  by  universal  Mind; 

Thou,  majestic  in  thy  sadness  at  the  doubtful  doom  of  humankind.” 

3.  It  is  well  that  this  noble  figure  should  stand  at  the  entrance  of 
our  research ; — should  show  how  unselfish  may  be  the  impulse  which 
has  prompted  to  eager  labour, — eager  even  beyond  the  limit  which 
physical  powers  allowed.  But  assuredly  the  mass  of  us  Psychical 
Researchers  have  no  need  whatever  of  heroic  virtue.  We  have  enough 
and  to  spare  of  such  motives  as  appeal  to  ordinary  men.  We  have  the 
stimulus  of  intellectual  curiosity, — more  richly  satisfied,  I  think,  in 
ours  than  in  any  other  quest ; — and  beyond  this  most  of  us,  1  think, 
have  the  healthful,  primary  desire  for  the  prolongation — the  endless 
prolongation — of  life  and  happiness.  I  know,  indeed,  that  for  various 
reasons  some  men  of  strong  and  high  nature,  as  well  as  many  men  of 
feebler  nature,  do  fail  to  feel  this  desire  j  but  on  the  whole  one  must 
regard  that  form  of  Welt-Schmerz  as  but  a  passing  mood  of  our  race’s 
immaturity,— as  what  physicians  call  a  neurosis  of  development ; — one 
must  admit  that  usually  when  a  man  cares  little  for  existence  this  is 
because  existence  cares  little  for  him,  and  that  it  has  been  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  life  and  love  which  has  made  the  decadence  of  almost  all 
civilisations.  Life  is  the  final  aim  of  life ;  the  mission  of  the  highest 
Teacher  was  that  we  might  have  it  the  more  abundantly  ;  and  the 
universe  strives  best  towards  its  ultimate  purpose  through  the  normal, 
vigorous  spirit  to  whom  to  live  itself  is  joy. 

The  danger,  then,  for  our  research  will  lie  not  in  lack  but  in  excess 
of  motive ;  our  minds  may  be  biassed  in  their  judgment  of  evidence  by 
a  deep  instinctive  desire.  For  my  own  part,  I  certainly  cannot  claim 
such  impartiality  as  indifference  might  bring.  From  my  earliest  child¬ 
hood — from  my  ver}^  first  recollections — the  desire  for  eternal  life  has 
immeasurably  eclipsed  for  me  every  other  wish  or  hope.  Yet  desire  is 
not  necessarily  bias ;  and  my  personal  history  has  convinced  myself — 
though  I  cannot  claim  that  it  shall  convince  others  also — that  my 
wishes  do  not  strongly  warp  my  judgment, — nay,  that  sometimes  the 
very  keenness  of  personal  anxiety  may  make  one  afraid  to  believe,  as 
readily  as  other  men,  that  which  one  most  longs  for. 

For  when,  after  deriving  much  happiness  from  Christian  faith,  I  felt 
myself  forced  by  growing  knowledge  to  recognise  that  the  evidence  for 
that  culminant  instance  of  spirit  return  was  not  adequate,  as  standing 
alone,  to  justify  conviction,  I  did  honestly  surrender  that  great  joy; 
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although  its  loss  was  more  grievous  to  me  than  anything  else  which 
has  happened  to  me  in  life. 

Then  with  little  hope — nay,  almost  with  reluctant  scorn — but  with 
the  feeling  that  no  last  and  least  chance .  of  the  great  discovery  should 
be  thrown  aside,  I  turned  to  such  poor  efforts  at  psychical  research  as 
were  at  that  time  possible ;  and  now  it  is  only  after  thirty  years  of 
such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  that  I  say  to  myself  at  last, 
Habes  iota  quod  mente  petisti — “Thou  hast  what  thine  whole  heart 
desired  ” ; — that  I  recognise  that  for  me  this  fresh  evidence, — while 
raising  that  great  historic  incident  of  the  Resurrection  into  new 
credibility, — has  also  filled  me  with  a  sense  of  insight  and  of  thank¬ 
fulness  such  as  even  my  first  ardent  Christianity  did  not  bestowj 

Yet  if  I  thus  find  the  happiness  which  sprang  from  far-reaching 
Tradition  and  Intuition  surpassed  by  the  happiness  which  springs  from 
a  narrower,  but  a  more  stable  range  of  demonstrated  fact,  I  neverthe¬ 
less  speak  in  no  spirit  of  reaction  or  of  ingratitude  towards  traditions 
and  intuitions  which  must  yet,  for  many  a  century,  be  potent  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  I  by  no  means  take  for  granted  that  any 
scientific  inquiry,  any  induction  from  empirical  facts,  can  afford  to 
man  his  only  or  his  deepest  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Universe. 
I  have  no  controversy  with  those  who  say  that  contemplation,  revela¬ 
tion,  ecstasjq  may  carry  deep  into  certain  hearts  an  even  profounder 
truth.  I  recognise  also  that  our  Science  is  a  conventional  structure ; 
that  it  rests  on  assumptions  which  we  cannot  fully  prove ;  or  which 
even  indicate,  by  their  apparent  inconsistency,  that  they  can  be  at 
best  but  narrow  aspects  of  some  underlying  law  imperfectlj'  discerned. 
All  this  we  may  all  admit;  just  as  we  admit  the  inadequacy,  the 
conventionality,  of  human  speech  itself.  Speech  cannot  match  the 
meaning  which  looks  in  an  hour  of  emotion  from  the  eyes  of  a  friend. 
But  what  we  learn  from  that  gaze  is  indefinable  and  incommunicable. 
Our  race  needed  the  spoken  and  written  word,  with  all  its  baldness, 
if  they  were  to  understand  each  other  and  to  grow  to  be  men.  So 
with  Science  as  opposed  to  Intuition.  Science  forms  a  language 
common  to  all  mankind ;  she  can  explain  herself  when  she  is  mis¬ 
understood  and  right  herself  when  she  goes  wrong;  nor  has  humanity 
yet  found,  at  any  rate,  since  that  great  wedding  between  Reason  and 
Experience,  which  immortalises  the  name  of  Galileo, — that  the  methods 
of  Science,  intelligently  and  honestly  followed,  have  led  us  in  the 
end  astray. 

It  is  only  in  the  region  of  inquiry  into  a  spiritual  world — I  mean  a 
world  of  immaterial  and  yet  individual  realities — that  these  truisms 
are  still  in  danger  of  being  taken  for  paradoxes.  At  once  the  intimate 
interest  and  the  extreme  obscurity  of  that  investigation  have  long 
prevented  it  from  being  kept  fully  and  fairly  in  that  scientific  field 
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where  man’s  attempts  at  all  other  knowledge  are  now  collected  and 
appraised.  In  their  rude  beginnings,  no  doubt,  Eeligion  and  Science 
were  indistinguishable.  The  savage  observed  such  scanty  facts  as  he 
could  get  at,  and  tried  to  shape  both  his  practical  and  his  spiritual  life 
upon  that  observation.  But  his  need  of  a  theory  of  the  unseen  world 
(to  put  his  vague  hopes  and  terrors  into  our  own  phraseology)  went 
far  beyond  what  his  scraps  of  experience  could  teach  him.  “  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  %  ”  was  a  question  to  which  he  could  not  find, 
yet  would  not  wait  for  an  answer.  He  fell  into  grotesque  fancies, 
which  his  experience  did  not  really  support ;  and  the  divorce  of 
Religion  from  Science  at  once  began. 

The  spiritual  need  which  thus  acted  on  the  savage  continues  to  act 
on  the  civilised  man.  He  too  is  impelled  to  build  his  faith  on  grounds 
outside  his  sphere  of  observation,  to  enlarge  the  safe,  general,  and  per¬ 
manent  formula  for  religion  in  various  more  or  less  unsafe,  specialised, 
and  transitory  ways.  For  it  is — may  one  not  say? — a  safe,  general,  and 
permanent  formula  for  religion  if  we  regard  it  as  man’s  normal  sub¬ 
jective  response  to  the  sum  of  known  cosmic  phenomena  taken  as  an 
intelligible  whole.  Under  the  title  of  Natural  Religion  this  forms  at 
least  an  element  in  all  the  higher  forms  of  faith.  Nevertheless  it  is 
felt  to  be  inadequate ;  because  the  observable  phenomena  of  the 
Universe,  so  far  at  least  as  they  have  yet  been  observed,  have  not 
been  such  as  to  evoke  (save  in  some  few  minds)  the  full  hope,  the 
full  devotion  which  our  developed  nature  yearns  to  feel.  To  live  by 
Natural  Religion  alone  has  been  like  living  on  turnips  in  the  field. 
Most  men  demand  their  spiritual  nutriment  in  a  more  assimilable  form. 
The  philosophical  or  the  poetical  contemplation  of  Nature  has  not 
satisfied  them  in  the  past ;  nor  can  they  hope  that  the  scientific  con¬ 
templation  of  Nature  will  satisfy  them  any  better  now.  They  turn 
aside  from  the  ambiguous  pageant,  the  circumspect  scrutiny ;  they 
specialise  the  name  of  Religion  upon  some  clear,  swift,  extra-scientific 
knowledge  as  to  the  dealings  of  unseen  Powers  w'ith  mankind. 

On  such  knowledge,  or  supposed  knowledge,  the  peoples  of  East  and 
West  have  stayed  in  many  fashions  their  soul’s  desire ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less.  we  all  know  too  well  that  even  yet  there  is  no  spiritual  food 
attainable  in  the  precise  condition  in  which  it  will  meet  all  healthy 
needs.  We  are  all  forced  to  feel  that  in  the  present  divided  and  un¬ 
stable  condition  of  beliefs  there  is  plausibility  in  the  Agnostic’s  appeal 
to  us  to  halt  and  mark  time ;  in  his  insistence  that  we  have  not  really 
evidence,  up  to  modern  standards,  which  can  support  any  definite 
creed  in  matters  remote  from  ordinary  methods  of  proof.  Some  men, 
indeed,  have  ventured  explicitly  to  reply  that  Christian  Faith  need 
not  be  founded  on  the  same  kind  of  demonstration  as  Science ;  that 
Tradition  and  Intuition  can  well  supply  her  outward  form  and  her 
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inward  glow.  Urged  among  those  who  have  much  of  consecrated 
tradition,  of  noble  intuition  in  common,  this  high  claim  may  seem 
convincing  as  the  gaze  of  a  friend.  But  it  has  the  inevitable  weakness 
already''  indicated.  Introduce  other  persons  of  different  race  but 
equally  sincere,  the  Buddhist,  the  Parsee,  the  Jew — nay,  the  saint 
of  science,  like  Darwin — and  you  can  meet  these  men  no  longer  on 
the  ground  of  Christian  Tradition  or  Intuition — you  can  meet  them  on 
the  ground  of  Science  alone.  Thus  even  among  spiritually-minded 
men  we  seem  forced  back  into  the  view  that  Science  can  be  the  only 
world-philosophy  or  world-religion the  only  synthesis  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  which,  however  imperfect,  is  believed  in  semper,  ubique,  et  ah 
omnibus,  by  all  who  can  understand  it. 

5.  This  conclusion,  however,  as  already  implied,  at  present  satisfies 
nobody.  The  Christian  says  that  it  is  mere  mockery  to  pretend  that 
Science  can  be  the  base  of  Religion  ;  for  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
spiritual  world.  “Naturally,”  replies  the  Agnostic,  hardening  into 
Materialism ;  “  since  there  is  no  spiritual  world  of  which  to  tell.” 
“The  Universe,”  cried  Clifford  trium^thantly,  “is  made  of  ether  and 
atoms,  and  there  is  no  room  for  ghosts.” 

So  soon,  however,  as  the  man  of  science  takes  this  tone — so  soon 
as  he  passes,  so  to  say,  from  Huxley  to  Clifford — he  loses  his  strong 
position,  the  Agnostic’s  raison  d’etre.  Clifford  had  not  really  turned 
over  his  atoms  thoroughly  enough  to  make  sure  that  no  ghost  was 
hidden  among  them.  As  indisputably  as  any  worshipper  of  Mumbo- 
Jumbo  had  that  eager  truth-lover  framed  an  emotional  synthesis  which 
outran  his  Science. 

Is,  then,  the  passivity  of  pure  Agnosticism  the  attitude  with  which 
we  ought  to  be  content  ?  Ignoramus  et  ignorabimus — should  this  be  the 
single  clause  of  our  creed  ?  Surely  that  were  too  tame  a  surrender  to 
the  Sphinx  and  her  riddle  ;  which,  in  the  old  story,  turned  out  after 
all  to  be  rather  easy  to  guess.  Why  should  we  not  simply  try  to  find 
out  new  facts  here,  as  we  have  found  out  new  facts  everywhere  else 
where  we  have  looked  for  them  ?  Just  here  we  have  not  looked  for 
them  yet,  because  neither  the  priests  of  our  religions  nor  their  critics 
have  till  now  been  disposed  for  the  quest.  The  priests  have  thought 
it  safest  to  defend  their  own  traditions,  their  own  intuitions,  without 
going  afield  in  search  of  independent  evidence  of  a  spiritual  world. 
Their  assailants  have  kept  their  powder  and  shot  for  the  orthodox 
ramparts,  ignoring  any  isolated  strongholds  which  formed  no  part  of 
the  main  line  of  defence. 

This  search  for  new  facts  is  precisely  what  our  Society  undertakes. 
Starting  from  various  standpoints,  we  endeavour  to  carry  the  newer, 
the  intellectual  virtues  into  regions  where  dispassionate  tranquillity  has 
seldom  yet  been  known.  As  compared  with  the  claims  of  Theologians, 
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we  set  before  ourselves  a  humbler,  yet  a  difficult  task.  "We  do  not 
seek  to  shape  the  clauses  of  the  great  Act  of  Faith,  but  merely  to 
prove  its  preamble.  To  prove  the  preamble  of  all  reliaions ;  to  be  able 
to  say  to  theologian  or  to  philosopher :  “  Thus  and  thus  we  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  spiritual  world  exists — a  world  of  independent  and 
abiding  realities,  not  a  mere  ‘  epiphenomenon  ’  or  transitory  effect  of 
the  material  world — a  world  of  things,  concrete  and  living,  not  a  mere 
system  of  abstract  ideas ; — now,  therefore,  reason  on  that  world  or  feel 
towards  it  as  you  will.”  This  would  indeed,  in  my  view,  be  the 
weightiest  service  which  any  research  could  render  to  the  deep  disquiet 
of  our  time ; — nay,  to  the  desiderium  orhis  catholici,  the  world-old  and 
world-wide  desire. 

G-HPirst,  then,  we  adopt  the  ancient  belief- — implied  in  all  monothe¬ 
istic  religion,  and  conspicuously  confirmed  by  the  progress  of  modern 
science — that  the  world  as  a  whole,  spiritual  and  material  together, 
has  in  some  way  a  systematic  unity ;  and  on  this  we  base  the  novel 
presumption  that  there  should  be  a  unity  of  method  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  all  fact.  We  hold  therefore  that  the  attitude,  the  habits  of 
mind,  the  methods,  by  aid  of  which  physical  science  has  grown  deep 
and  wide,  should  be  applied  also  to  the  spiritual  world.  We  endeavour 
to  approach  the  problems  of  that  world  by  careful  collection,  scrutiny, 
testing,  of  particular  facts;  and  we  account  no  unexplained  fact  too 
trivial  for  our  attention.  Seeking  knowledge  before  edification,  we 
aim  not  at  what  we  should  most  like  to  learn,  but  at  what  we  have  the 
best  chance  of  learning ;  we  dabble  among  beggarly  elements ;  we 
begin  at  the  beginning. 

Into  this  frame  of  mind  the  long  habit  of  our  race  in  matters 
religious  has  made  it  difficult  full}'’  to  enter.  I  have  found  it  helpful 
to  imagine  what  would  be  the  procedure  of  some  extraneous  inquirer 
into  the  nature  and  fate  of  men — some  inquirer  exempt  from  their 
hopes,  their  fears,  their  presuppositions.  , 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  “  a  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence,” 
a  kind  of  minor  Cosmotheorus,  as  Plato  might  call  him,  were  speculating 
from  the  standpoint  of  this  planet,  as  to  what  was  likely  to  be  the  true 
position  of  the  human  race  in  the  scheme  of  the  Universe.  Such  an 
observer  would  be  compelled  to  start  from  the  facts  before  him.  He 
would  begin  his  investigation,  therefore,  not  with  God  but  with  man. 
He  would  analyse  the  faculties  of  which  he  found  man  possessed,  and 
would  infer  in  what  environment  they  were  designed  to  operate — of 
what  system,  that  is  to  say,  of  cosmic  lav's,  expressing  a  special  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  ultimate  energy,  the  energy  contained  in  the  human 
race  formed  an  integral  element.  His  first  discovery  would  be  that 
the  obvious  material  environment,  which  is  all  that  most  men  know, 
does  not  exhaust  the  faculties  nor  cover  the  phenomena  of  human  life. 
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Most  of  man's  senses,  indeed,  he  could  explain  as  concerned  solely  with 
matter.  Sight  he  could  not  thus  explain ;  and  the  study  of  light 
would  lead  him  to  discover  the  etherial  en\'ironment — a  system  of 
laws,  that  is  to  say,  which,  while  fundamenudly  continuous  with  the 
laws  of  matter,  does  yet  suj>ply  a  new  conception  cf  the  Cosmos,  at 
once  more  generalised  and  more  profound.  But  still  the  central  pro¬ 
blem  of  man  s  being  would  remain  unsolved.  Life  and  thought  could 
not  be  referred  to  the  working  either  of  aggregated  molecules  or  of 
etherial  undulations.  To  explain  Life  by  these  two  environments 
would  be  as  impossible  as  it  had  been  to  explain  Light  by  the  material 
environment  alone.  Might  there  not  be  yet  another  en^■ironment— 
-fifherial,  spiritual,  what  you  will  I  Was  there  any  way  of  reducing 
this  vast  and  vague  problem  of  Life  to  manageable  definiteness  ?  AVere 
there  measurable  traces  of  human  faculty  working  in  apparent  inde- 
p>endence  of  material  or  etherial  law  ?  Such  traces,  if  he  sought  long 
enough,  I  maintain  that  he  would  assuredly  find.  He  would  find  (as 
we  have  found)  instances  of  teltesthesia,  or  perception  beyond  the 
sensory  range  :  instances  of  telepathy,  or  direct  communication  from 
mind  to  mind ; — nay,  telepathic  messages  from  the  so-called  dead — 
signs  and  apparitions  by  which  minds  discarnate  impressed  themselves 
upon  minds  still  robed  in  flesh.  How  far  the  ether,  in  some  of  its 
unknown  properties,  may  be  concerned  in  these  operations,  our  Cosmo- 
theorus  might  be  better  able  to  guess  than  we.  To  him,  perhaps, 
no  emiroument  would  seem  discontinuous  with  any  other  environment. 
But,  at  any  rate,  here  would  be  definite  traces  of  a  new  environment 
of  Life  and  Thought ;  traces  of  the  mutual  action  of  minds,  embodied 
and  unembodied,  in  apparent  independence  of  matter. 

I  must  not  here  follow  our  imagined  inquirer  further ;  but  surely 
we  leave  him  launched  upon  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments 
which  have  no  inherent  flaw  in  their  basis,  and  no  assignable  limit  to 
their  scope. 

7.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  line  of  argument,  because 
I  think  that,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  our  duty  to  have  it  always 
forthcoming,  our  duty  to  set  it  before  the  world  in  varying  expression, 
until  our  age  is  really  convinced  that  this  great  branch  of  knowledge, 
which  deals  with  things  unseen,  can  form  no  exception  to  those  rules 
by  which  experience  shows  us  that  all  valid  kitowledge  has  hitherto 
been  won.  So  confident,  indeed,  do  I  feel  in  this  gradual  but  certain 
method  of  approach — in  this  open,  unfrequented  way — that  even  if  it 
had  thus  far  failed  to  lead  us  to  any  discovery,  I  should  feel  bound  to 
pursue  it  stiU.  But  it  has  not  failed.  This  persistent  analysis  of 
unexplored  faculty  has  revealed  to  us  already  far  more  than  1,  for  one, 
had  ever  dared  to  hope.  I  may  surely  say  with  no  more  than  the 
licensed  exaggeration  of  epigram,  that  our  method  has  revealed  to  us 
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a  liidden  world  within  us,  and  that  this  hidden  world  within  us  has 
revealed  to  us  an  invisible  world  without. 

Within  each  man,  I  say,  there  is  a  world  of  thought  and  of  percep¬ 
tion  which  lies  outside  the  margin,  beneath  the  threshold,  deeper  than 
the  surface-tension  of  his  conscious  being. 

“  We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.” 

Al'e  at  any  rate  were  among  the  earliest  to  attempt  to  explore  and 
map  out  that  strange,  submerged  region — half  lumVjer-room  and  half 
king’s-treasury — where  amid  things  outworn  lie  things  unborn,  and 
possibilities  of  our  unimaginable  Future  lurk  among  the  exuviae  of  our 
immcmorable  Past.  And  yet  in  this  confusion  all  is  implicitly  con¬ 
gruous  and  consecutive ;  each  trace  of  faculty,  whether  it  lie  behind 
our  actual  stage  of  progress  or  before,  belongs  to  a  series  of  develop¬ 
ments  of  personality  whose  terms  have  no  assignable  limit ; — a  series 
which  carries  us  onward  without  a  break,  from  dream  and  hallucina¬ 
tion  and  bewilderment,  up  to  the  utterances  of  discarnatc  spirits  and 
the  visions  of  ecstasy. 

For,  in  truth,  from  the  mind’s  inward  vision  we  may  learn  more 
than  from  the  seeing  of  the  eye ;  from  inward  audition  more  than 
from  the  hearing  of  the  ear.  The  automatisms  which  steal  their  way 
upward  from  hidden  depths  to  manifestation  amid  man’s  sensory  per¬ 
ceptions  and  voluntary  acts  are  found  on  analysis  to  contain  elements 
of  knowledge  not  attainable  in  any  normal  fashion.  Such  knowledge 
is  shown  in  telepathic  messages  between  living  men,  and  in  apparitions 
which  tell  of  men  dying,  and  in  evidential  messages  from  men  whom 
we  call  dead.  All  this— in  Phantasms  of  the  Living  and  in  fourteen 
volumes  of  Proceedings — I  claim  that  we  have  adequately  shown. 
And  of  late  years  we  have  advanced  and  consolidated  these  frag¬ 
mentary  and  fugitive  indications  of  the  spirit’s  survival  by  certain 
records  of  trance-phenomena  and  spirit-possession  ; — records  as  yet 
inchoate  and  imperfect,  yet  which  must  needs  be  faced  and  dealt 
with  by  all  serious  men. 

8.  But  here  I  must  needs  stay  a  moment  to  prevent  any  misunder¬ 
standing.  Throughout  this  address,  of  course,  I  am  speaking  for  myself 
alone.  I  am  not  giving  utterance  to  any  collective  view,  but  to  my  own 
view  of  the  general  drift  and  result  of  our  collective  action.  But  at 
this  point  I  know  that  most  even  of  those  who  may  have  gone  with  me 
thus  far  will, — and  quite  justifiably, — suspend  their  adhesion.  Few 
even  of  my  own  colleagues  have  had  full  reason  to  believe  that  matter 
of  real  importance  has  yet  been  received  from  behind  the  veil,  and  in 
the  world  at  large  the  general  impression  that  even  those  messages 
which  look  evidentially  as  though  they  had  come  from  discarnate  spir  its 
are  yet  practically  futile  and  incohererrt  is  strongly  and  naturally 
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operative  in  checking  public  interest  in  what  seems  so  strangely  baffling 
a  research. 

I  will  not  now  protest,  as  I  might  protest,  against  the  accuracy  of 
this  general  impression  of  the  actual  facts.  Accepting  it  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  simple  line  of  ii  priori  reason¬ 
ing,  which  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  show  what,  in  the  supposed  case, 
is  our  plain,  scientific  duty.  I  say,  then,  that  if  once  it  be  admitted, — 
as  we  are  now  assuming,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  it  is  admitted — • 
that  it  is  evidentially  probable  that  some  of  these  messages  do  indeed, 
in  however  indirect  or  confused  a  manner,  emanate  from  an  unseen 
world, — then  it  is  a  blasphemy  against  the  faith  of  Science  to  doubt 
that  they  must  ultimately  prove  to  be  of  serious,  of  supreme 
importance. 

The  faith  to  which  Science  is  sworn  is  a  faith  in  the  uniformity, 
the  coherence,  the  intelligibility  of,  at  any  rate,  the  material  universe. 
Science  herself  is  but  the  practical  development  of  this  mighty 
postulate.  And  if  any  phenomenon  on  which  she  chances  on  her 
onward  way  seems  arbitrary,  or  incoherent,  or  unintelligible,  she  does 
not  therefore  suppose  that  she  has  come  upon  an  unravelled  end  in 
the  texture  of  things ;  but  rather  takes  for  granted  that  a  rational 
answer  to  the  new  problem  must  somewhere  exist, — -an  answer  which 
will  be  all  the  more  instructive  because  it  will  involve  facts  of  which 
tkat  first  question  must  have  failed  to  take  due  account. 

This  faith  in  the  uniformity  of  material  Nature  formulates  itself  in 
two  great  dogmas — for  such  they  are  ; — the  dogma  of  the  Conservation 
of  Matter,  and  the  dogma  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  Of  the 
Conservation  of  Matter,  within  earthly  limits,  we  are  fairly  well 
assured ;  but  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  the  proof  is  far  less  com¬ 
plete,  simply  because  Energy  is  a  conception  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  material  world  alone.  Life  is  to  us  the  most  important  of  all 
forms  of  activity ; — of  Energy,  I  would  say, — except  that  we  cannot 
transform  other  energies  into  Life,  nor  measure  in  foot-pounds  that 
directive  force  which  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  Life  comes 
we  know  not  whence ;  it  vanishes  we  know  not  whither ;  it  is  inter¬ 
locked  with  a  moving  system  vaster  than  that  we  know.  To  grasp  the 
whole  of  its  manifestation  we  should  have  to  follow  it  into  an  unseen 
world.  Yet  scientific  faith  bids  us  believe  that  there,  too,  there  is 
continuity ;  and  that  the  past  and  the  future  of  that  force  which  we 
discern  for  a  moment  are  still  subject  to  universal  Law. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  whole  Cosmos  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  human  Eeason,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  ask  whether  it 
satisfies  other  claims  of  our  nature  which  are  as  imperious  as  Eeason 
itself.  Infinite  Intelligence  would  see  the  Cosmos  as  infinitely  intel¬ 
ligent  ]  but  would  infinite  Goodness  also  see  it  as  infinitely  good?  \ 
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We  know  too  well  the  standing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an 
assumption.  They  are  that  which  we  call  Evil,  and  that  which  we 
see  as  Death.  Now  as  to  Evil, — which  for  us  here  and  now  seems  so 
ineffaceable  a  blot  on  the  idea  of  Omnipotence, — we  can  perhaps  never¬ 
theless  just  conceive  that  for  the  Cosmotheorus  all  these  defects  and 
incompatibilities  of  human  impulse  and  sensibility  may  seem  as 
relatively  infinitesimal  in  the  unimaginable  Sum  of  Things,  as  for 
us  are  the  whirl  and  clashing  of  molecules  in  the  dewdrop,  which 
cannot  mar  for  our  vision  its  crystalline  calm. 

But  death,  as  it  j^resents  itself  to  us,  cannot  be  similarly  explained 
away.  If  it  be  really,  as  it  seems,  a  sheer  truncation  of  moral 
progress,  absolute  alike  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race, — then 
any  human  conception  of  a  moral  universe  must  simply  be  given 
up.  We  are  shut  in  land-locked  pools ;  why  speak  to  us  of  an 
infinite  sea? 

What,  then,  should  be  the  impulse,  what  the  faith  of  Science,  if  she 
finds  even  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  this  truncation  is  in  fact 
illusory ;  that  on  the  moral  side  also  there  is  conservation  and  persist¬ 
ence  ; — conservation  not  only  of  such  ether-vortices  as  we  assume  to 
underlie  our  visible  matter,  but  of  the  spiritual  systems  or  syntheses 
which  underlie  the  personalities  of  men  ? — persistence  not  only  of  crude 
transformable  energies,  but  of  those  specific  non  transformable  energies 
which  inform  a  Plato  or  a  Newton,  and  which  seem  the  only  com¬ 
mensurate  object  towards  which  the  whole  process  of  evolution  can 
tend  ?  Surely  in  such  a  case,  whatever  dreaminess  or  confusion  may 
mark  the  opening  of  intercourse  with  worlds  indefinitely  remote. 
Science  should  summon  all  her  fundamental  trust  in  the  coherence, 
the  intelligibility  of  things,  to  assure  her  that  the  dreaminess  must 
pass  and  the  confusion  clear,  and  that  the  veriest  rudiment  of  com¬ 
munication  between  world  and  world  bears  yet  the  promise  of  com¬ 
pleting  and  consummating  her  own  mighty  dogmas, — of  effecting  a 
unification  of  the  universe  such  as  she  has  never  ventured  to  hope  till 
now?  What  are  our  petty  human  preconceptions  worth  in  such  a  case 
as  this?  If  it  was  absurd  to  refuse  to  listen  to  Kepler,  because  he  bade 
the  planets  move  in  no  perfect  circles,  but  in  undignified  ellij)ses; — 
because  he  hastened  and  slackened  from  hour  to  hour  what  ought  to  be 
a  heavenly  body’s  ideal  and  unwavering  speed ; — is  it  not  absurder 
still  to  refuse  to  listen  to  these  voices  from  afar,  because  they  come 
stammering  and  wandering  as  in  a  dream  confusedly,  instead  of  with 
a  trumpet’s  call  ?  because  spirits  that  bend  nigh  to  earth  may  undergo, 
perhaps,  an  earthly  bewilderment,  and  suffer  unknown  limitations,  and 
half  remember  us  and  half  forget  ? 

Nay  !  in  the  end  it  is  not  for  us  to  choose ; — we  needs  must  join  in 
this  communion  with  what  grace  we  may.  We  cannot,  if  we  would. 
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transform  ourselves  into  the  mere  cynical  spectators  of  an  irrational 
nniverse.  e  are  part  and  parcel  of  these  incredible  phenomena ;  our 
own  souls  shall  soon  be  feeling  the  same  attraction,  the  same  hesitancy 
upon  the  further  shore. 

“  I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I  the  song  the  Brahman  sings.” 

Let  US  do  what  we  can,  then,  to  dignify  the  situation.  Let  us  try, 
then,  M'hether  a  more  serious  response  on  our  part  may  enable  the 
senders  of  the  messages  to  speak  with  clearer  voice.  To  whose 
care  indeed  has  such  response  been  hitherto  for  the  most  part  left  ? 
May  not  the  instances  where  adequate  precautions  have  been  taken, 
adequate  record  made,  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  1  Might 
not  our  unseen  correspondents  turn  the  tables  on  us  when  we  complain 
of  their  incapacity,  and  ask  whether  it  Avas  worth  while  to  do  better 
for  the  “domestic  muffs”  of  Mme.  Blavatsky’s  far-famed  c6nacle,  or 
for  the  sitters  at  the  “materialisation  seances”  of  the  “Vampires  of 
Onset  ”1 

Assuredly  we  modern  men  have  taken,  in  other  quarters,  more 
trouble  than  here  is  needed,  Avith  far  less  hope  of  reward.  What  has 
given  its  Avorth  to  the  study  of  comparatiAm  religions  except  our  steady 
effort  to  comprehend  and  to  co-ordinate  such  childish  and  stammering 
utterances  as  have  marked  the  rise  in  one  nation  after  another  of  those 
spiritual  needs  and  conceptions  which  make  in  the  end  the  truest  unity 
of  the  race  of  manl  What  should  Ave  have  learnt  from  the  Vedas, 
from  the  Book  of  the  Dead — nay,  from  the  Christian  records  them¬ 
selves — had  Ave  approached  those  sacred  texts  in  the  spirit  alternately 
of  Simple  Simon  and  of  Voltaire  1 

9.  The  time,  I  think,  is  ripe  for  a  generalisation  wider  than  any 
which  those  ancient  books  contain.  For  just  as  a  kind  of  spiritual 
fusion  of  Europe  under  Boman  sway  prepared  the  Avay  for  Christianity 
to  become  the  European  religion,  so  noAv  also  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
groAving  conception  of  the  unity,  the  solidarity,  of  the  human  race  is 
preparing  the  way  for  a  Avorld-religion  Avhich  expresses  and  rests  upon 
that  solidarity ; — which  conceives  it  in  a  fuller,  more  vital  fashion  than 
either  Positivist  or  Catholic  had  ever  dreamed.  For  the  new  conception 
is  neither  of  benefactors  dead  and  done  for,  inspiring  us  automatically 
from  their  dates  in  an  almanac,  nor  of  shadoAvy  saints  imagined  to 
intercede  for  us  at  Tribunals  more  shadoAvy  still ; — but  rather  of  a 
human  unity, — close-linked  beneath  an  unknoAvn  Sway, — Avherein  every 
man  who  hath  been  or  noAV  is  makes  a  living  element ; — inalienably 
incorporate,  and  imperishably  co-operant,  and  joint-inheritor  of  one 
infinite  Hope. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  here  supposing  that  any  human  gaze  can  pierce 
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deeply  into  the  world  unseen.  Such  communion  as  we  may  hold  with 
spirits  in  any  degree  comparable  with  ourselves  must  needs  be  on  a 
level  far  beneath  the  lowest  of  “  Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms, 
Virtues,  Powers  ” ; — nay,  must  be  in  the  very  vestibule  and  antechamber 
of  the  outermost  of  the  courts  of  Heaven.  These  souls  of  ours  are  but 
infantum  animce  jientes  in  limine  pimo ; — the  first  and  humblest  con¬ 
scious  links  in  a  wonderful  order; — trembling  still  and  half-bewildered 
at  a  future  vaster  than  we  know.  I  do  not  j^resume  to  forecast  what 
we  may  come  in  time  to  learn ;  I  only  say  that  for  the  present  hour 
there  will  be  enough  of  motive  to  urge  us  to  utmost  effort  to  rise  in  the 
scale  of  being,  if  we  can  once  be  certain  that  such  noble  spirits  as  we 
have  known  by  earthly  intercourse  or  earthly  record  do  still  concern 
themselves  with  our  progress,  and  still  from  their  higher  vantage- 
ground  call  to  us  that  all  is  well. 

Men  objected  of  old  to  Copernicus  that  if  our  earth  really  swept 
round  the  sun  in  so  vast  an  orbit,  there  should  be  an  apparent  displace¬ 
ment — a  parallax — in  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars.  Such  parallax 
was  long  sought  in  vain ;  till  at  last  advancing  skill  detected  it  in 
some  few  stars  nearer  than  the  rest ;  and  our  relatioTi  to  these  near 
luminaries  proved  to  us  our  veritable  voyage  through  the  star  strewn 
deep.  Perhaps  in  the  spiritual  world  as  well  we  have  strained  our 
gaze  too  exclusively  on  luminaries  that  are  beyond  the  parallactic 
limit ;  and  eyes  turned  steadily  on  some  nearer  brightness  may  teach 
us  at  last  our  kinship  and  community  in  the  firmament  of  souls. 

Not,  then,  with  tears  and  lamentations  should  we  think  of  the 
blessed  dead.  Eather  we  should  rejoice  with  them  in  their  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  and  know  that  they  are  still  minded  to  keep  us  as  sharers  in 
their  joy.  It  is  they,  not  we,  who  are  working  now;  they  are  more 
ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray ;  they  guide  us  as  with  a  cloudy  pillar, 
but  it  is  kindling  into  steadfast  fire. 

Nay,  it  may  be  that  our  response,  our  devotion,  is  a  needful  element 
in  their  ascending  joy ;  and  Cod  may  have  provided  some  better  thing 
for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect; — ut  non  sine 
n obis  consum ma } ■entur. 

10.  To  most  of  my  hearers  I  doubt  not  that  this  forecast  of  a  coming 
co-operation  between  incarnate  and  discarnate  spirits  will  have  seemed 
speculative  and  premature.  My  defence  is  that  I  believe  that  upon 
our  own  attitude  towards  these  nascent  communications  their  progress 
and  development  depend,  so  that  we  cannot  too  soon  direct  serious 
attention  to  the  high  responsibilities  opening  on  our  view.  And  now 
yet  another  practical  question  is  ready,  I  think,  for  immediate  discus¬ 
sion.  All  great  changes  in  speculative  belief  must  modify  in  some 
way  man’s  immediate  duty.  In  what  way  must  our  idea  of  duty  be 
modified,  be  expanded,  if  a  religion  is  offered  to  us  which  no  longer 
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depends  on  tradition  and  intuition  only,  but  on  reason  also  and  on 
experiment;  which  is  not  locked  away  in  an  emotional  compartment  of 
our  being,  nor  adapted  to  the  genius  of  special  races  alone,  but  is 
oecumenical  as  Science  is  oecumenical,  is  evolutionary  as  Science  is 
evolutionary,  and  rests  on  a  permanent  and  provable  relationship  of 
the  whole  spiritual  to  the  whole  material  AvorldjJ 
fNo  full  ansvmr  to  such  a  question  can  as  yet  be  attempted  or 
divined.  But  one  point  is  clear; — and  on  that  point  it  is  already 
urgently  necessary  to  insist.  We  must  maintain,  in  old  theological 
language,  that  the  intelledual  virtues  have  noiv  become  necessary  to  salva¬ 
tion.  Curiosity,  candour,  care ; — these  are  the  intellectual  virtues ; — 
disinterested  curiosity,  unselfish  candour,  unremitting  care.  These 
virtues  have  grown  up  outside  the  ecclesiastical  pale ;  Science,  not 
Eeligion,  has  fostered  them ; — nay,  Eeligion  has  held  them  scarcely 
consistent  with  that  pious  sjairit  which  hopes  to  learn  by  humility  and 
obedience  the  secrets  of  an  unseen  world.  Here  surely  our  new  ideals 
suggest  not  opposition  but  fusion^  To  us  as  truly  as  to  monk  or 
anchorite  the  spiritual  world  is  an  intimate,  an  interpenetrating  reality. 
But  its  very  reality  suggests  the  need  of  analysis,  the  risk  of  misin¬ 
terpretation  ;  the  very  fact  that  we  have  outgrown  our  sacerdotal 
SAvaddling-clothes  bids  us  learn  to  walk  warily  among  pitfalls  which 
call  for  all  the  precautions  which  systematic  reason  can  devise. 

Upon  a  new  scheme  of  beliefs,  attractive  to  the  popular  mind  as  the 
scheme  which  I  prefigure,  a  swarm  of  follies  and  credulities  must 
inevitably  perch  and  settle.  Yet  let  those  who  mock  at  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  “  modern  Spiritualism  ”  ask  themselves  to  Avhat  extent  either 
orthodox  religion  or  official  science  has  been  at  pains  to  guard  the 
popular  mind  against  losing  balance  upon  contact  with  new  facts, 
profoundly  but  obscurely  significant  1  Have  the  people’s  religious 
instructors  trained  them  to  investigate  for  themselves'?  Have  their 
scientific  instructors  condescended  to  investigate  for  them?  Who 
should  teach  them  to  apply  to  their  “inspirational  speakers”  any  test 
more  searching  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  the 
sermons  of  priest  or  bishop?  What  scientific  manual  has  told  them 
enough  of  the  hidden  powers  within  them  to  prevent  them  from 
ascribing  to  spiritual  agency  Avhatever  mental  action  their  ordinary 
consciousness  may  fail  to  recognise  as  its  own  ? 

^he  rank  and  file  of  Spiritists  have  simply  transferred  to  certain  new 
dogmas — for  most  of  Avhich  they  at  least  have  some  comprehensible 
evidence — the  uncritical  faith  which  they  were  actually  commended  for 
bestowing  on  certain  old  dogmas, — for  many  of  which  the  evidence  was 
at  least  beyond  their  comprehension.  Tn  such  a  case  ridicule  is  no 
remedy.  The  remedy  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  inculcating  the  intel¬ 
lectual  virtues ; — in  teaching  the  mass  of  mankind  that  the  maxims  of 
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the  modern  savant  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  salvation  as  the  maxims 
of  the  mediaeval  saint.: 

11. '^S’ow  here,  1  take  it,  lies  the  special,  the  characteristic  duty  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch.  It  is  a  duty  far  wider  than  the 
mere  exposure  of  fraud ;  far  wider  than  the  mere  production  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  patient  and  intelligent  investigation.  Our  duty  is  not  the 
founding  of  a  new  sect,  nor  even  the  establishment  of  a  new  science, 
but  is  rather  the  expansion  of  Science  herself  until  she  can  satisfy 
those  questions  which  the  human  heart  will  rightly  ask,  but  to  which 
Religion  alone  has  thus  far  attempted  an  answer.  Or  rather,  this  is 
the  duty,  the  mission,  of  the  coming  century’s  leaders  of  spiritual 
thought.  Our  own  more  special  duty  is  to  offer  through  an  age  of 
transition  more  momentous  than  mankind  has  ever  known,  that  help 
in  steadying  and  stimulating  psychical  research  all  over  the  world 
which  our  collective  experience  should  enable  us  richly  to  bestowj 
Such  function  ought,  I  say,  to  be  ours  indeed.  We  alone  have  taken 
the  first  steps  to  deserve  it.  I  see  our  original  programme  completely 
justified.  I  see  our  raison  cVHre  indisputably  established.  I  see  all 
things  coming  to  pass  as  we  foresaw.  What  I  do  not  see,  alas !  is  an 
energy  and  capacity  of  our  own,  sufficient  for  our  widening  duty ; — 
enough  of  labourers  for  the  vineyard  so  ripe  for  harvest.  Speaking,  if 
so  I  may,  for  the  remnant  of  that  small  company  of  labourers  of  the 
first  hour  of  the  day,  I  must  confess  that  our  strength,  at  least,  cannot 
suffice  for  the  expanding  task ; — nay,  could  not  so  suffice,  even  if 
Edmund  Gurney  were  with  us  still ; — non,  si  ipse  mens  nunc  adforet 
Hector'.  Other  workers,  good  men  and  true,  have  joined  themselves  to 
us;— but  we  have  need  of  many  more.  '^Ve  invite  them  from  each 
department  of  science,  from  every  school  of  thought.  With  equal 
confidence  we  appeal  for  co-operation  to  savant  and  to  saintq 

12.  'To  the  savant  we  point  out  that  we  are  not  trying  to  pick  holes 
in  the  order  of  Nature,  but  rather,  by  the  scrutiny  of  residual  phe¬ 
nomena,  to  get  nearer  to  the  origin  and  operation  of  Nature’s  central 
mystery  of  Life.  Men  who  realise  that  the  etherial  environment  was 
discovered  yesterday  need  not  deem  it  impossible  that  a  metetherial 
environment — yet  another  omnipresent  system  of  cosmic  law — should 
be  discovered  to-morrow.  The  only  valid  a  priori  presumption  in  the 
matter  is  the  presumption  that  the  Universe  is  infinite  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways^ 

^0  the  Christian  we  can  speak  with  a  still  more  direct  appeal. 
“You  believe,”  I  would  say,  “that  a  spiritual  world  exists,  and  that  it 
acted  on  the  material  world  two  thousand  years  ago.  Surely  it  is  so 
acting  still  !  Nay,  you  believe  that  it  is  so  acting  still ;  for  you  believe 
that  prayer  is  heard  and  answered.  To  believe  that  prayer  is  heard  is 
to  believe  in  telepathy— in  the  direct  influence  of  mind  on  mind.  To 
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believe  that  pra3’er  is  ansv'ered  is  to  believe  that  unembodied  spirit 
does  actuall}^  modify  (even  if  not  storm-cloud  or  plague-germ)  at  least 
the  minds,  and  therefore  the  brains,  of  living  men.  From  that  belief 
the  most  advanced  ‘psj'chical’  theories  are  easy  corollaries.  You  may 
replj',  indeed,  that  the  Church,  or  the  Bible,  has  told  men  all  of  the 
unseen  world  that  they  need  to  know,  and  that  whatsoever  is  more 
than  this  cometh  of  evil.  What  say  jmu  to  this  argument  when  it  is 
retorted  on  you  by  Omar  with  his  Koran  ?  ” 

But  let  us  cease  to  speak  as  though  the  infinite  Unseen  Woild 
were  a  mere  preserve  or  battle-ground  of  theologies.  If  every  dogma 
ever  promulgated  from  the  Vatican  were  literal  truth.  Science  would 
still  alfirm  that  scarcely  anything  of  that  world  was  known.  If 
Religion  be  more  than  “  the  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust,  and  the 
shadow  of  its  desire,”  it  must  be  (I  say  once  more)  the  spirit’s  normal 
answer  to  objective  fact.  ''I’he  Cosmos  is  what  it  is,  and  Revelation 
can  do  no  more  than  reveal  it.  Holiness  itself  must  be  the  reflection 
of  a  reality  behind  the  veil.  If  this  be  so,  then  Science  has  come  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil ;  Religion  must  needs  evolve  into  Knowledge ; 
for  Religion  can  in  no  age  admit  an  aim  narrower  than  the  prayer  of 
Cleanthes, — the  willing  response  of  the  soul  to  all  she  knows  of 
cosmic  lawJ 

Out  of  the  long  Stone  Age  our  race  is  awakening  into  consciousness 
of  itself.  We  stand  in  the  dawn  of  historJ^  Behind  us  lies  a  vast 
and  unrecorded  waste — the  mighty  struggle  humanam  condere  genfem. 
Since  the  times  of  that  ignorance  we  have  not  yet  gone  far ;  a  few 
thousand  years,  a  few  hundred  thinkers,  have  barely  started  the  human 
mind  upon  the  great  seons  of  its  onward  way.  It  is  not  yet  the  hour  to 
sit  down  in  our  studies  and  try  to  eke  out  Tradition  with  Intuition — 
as  one  might  be  forced  to  do  in  a  planet’s  senility,  by  the  glimmer 
of  a  fading  sun.  Daphni,  quid  antiquos  signonim  suspicis  ortus .?  The 
traditions,  the  intuitions  of  our  race  are  themselves  in  their  infancy ; 
and  before  we  abandon  ourselves  to  brooding  over  them  let  us  at  least 
first  try  the  upshot  of^  systematic  search  for  actual  facts.'  For  what 
should  hinder  1  If  our  inquiry  lead  us  first  through  a  jungle  of  fraud 
and  folly,  need  that  alarm  us  1  As  well  might  Columbus  have  yielded 
to  the  sailors’  panic,  when  he  was  entangled  in  the  Sargasso  Sea.  If 
our  first  clear  facts  about  the  Unseen  World  seem  small  and  trivial, 
should  that  deter  us  from  the  quest  1  As  well  might  Columbus  have 
sailed  home  again,  with  America  in  the  ofifing,  on  the  ground  that  it 
v.'as  not  worth  while  to  discover  a  continent  which  manifested  itself 
only  by  dead  logs. 

One  final  word  to  each  main  division  of  our  critics ; — to  those  first 
who  have  been  disappointed  so  often  that  they  refuse  to  listen  to  any 
further  promise  of  news  from  the  Unseen; — and  then  to  those  who, 
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relying  on  some  grander  revelation, — whether  received  from  without 
them  or  from  within, — disdain  our  slow  collective  process  and  com¬ 
minuted  fragments  of  truth.  I  would  remind  the  Agnostic  that  a  pike 
was  once  kept  in  the  same  tank  with  a  perch.  There  was  at  first  a 
sheet  of  glass  between  them ;  and  the  pike  bruised  his  nose  so  often  in 
snapping  at  the  perch  that  in  time  he  gave  up  that  endeavour — as  the 
Agnostic  his  endeavour  after  proof  of  a  S2jiritual  world — with  a  sigh  or 
a  sneer.  Then  silently  the  transparent  screen  was  removed ;  but  now 
the  jDike  was  so  convinced  that  his  prey  was  unreachable  that — like  the 
Agnostic  in  presence  of  our  new  evidence — he  continued  simply  to  let 
the  perch  alone. 

For  those  other  men  I  will  resort  to  a  bold  metonymy,  and  will 
speak  of  that  great  incurrent  truth  to  which  each  man  severally  holds 
under  the  figure  of  the  great  stone  at  Ephesus  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter.  The  kiithful  who  proclaimed  that  wondrous  fall  were  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  right, — were  far  more  in  the  right  than  the  freethinkers 
who  derided  it.  But  whence  and  why  that  stone  had  truly  fallen, — 
how  vast  the  significance  of  that  cosmic  trajectoiy  and  rushing  dame, — 
this  could  be  known  only  when  humble  labourers  had  catalogued  many 
a  lesser  congener  of  the  mighty  mass ;  and  had  gathered  the  meteoric 
dust  from  the  ocean’s  floor ;  and  had  learnt  that  no  field  of  heaven  had 
been  found  so  desolate  as  not  to  carry  still  the  impress  of  ultimate 
energy  and  universal  law. 
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By  sir  OLIVER  LODGE,  F.R.S. 

March  8th,  1901. 

In  Memory  of  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

’Apvvfjievos  '!]V  T€  ^VXW  VOCTTOV  iTalptjiV. 

AVho  would  have  thought  a  year  ago,  when  our  Secretary  and  joint 
Founder  at  length  consented  to  be  elected  President,  that  we  should 
so  soon  be  lamenting  his  decease  1 

When  Henry  Sidgwick  died,  the  Society  was  orphaned,  and  now  it  is 
left  desolate.  Of  the  original  chief  founders.  Professor  Barrett  alone 
remains ;  for  Mr.  Podmore,  the  only  other  member  of  the  first 
Council  still  remaining  on  it,  was  not  one  of  the  actual  founders  of 
the  Society.  Neither  the  wisdom  of  Sidgwick  nor  the  energy  and 
power  of  Myers  can  by  any  means  be  replaced.  Our  loss  is  certain, 
but  the  blow  must  not  be  paralysing.  Rather  it  must  stimulate  those 
that  remain  to  fresh  exertions,  must  band  us  together  determined 
that  a  group  of  workers  called  together  for  a  pioneering  work,  for 
the  founding  and  handing  on  to  posterity  of  a  new  science,  must  not 
be  permitted  to  disband  and  scatter  till  their  work  is  done.  That 
work  will  not  be  done  in  our  lifetime ;  it  must  continue  with  what 
energy  and  wisdom  we  can  muster,  and  we  must  be  faithful  to 
the  noble  leaders  who  summoned  us  together  and  laid  this  burden  to 
our  charge. 

I,  unworthy,  am  called  to  this  Chair.  I  would  for  every  reason  that 
it  could  have  been  postponed ;  but  it  is  the  wish  of  your  Council ;  I  am 
told  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Myers,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  from 
which  I  must  not  shrink. 

The  last  communication  which  my  predecessor  made  was  in  memory 
of  Henry  Sidgwick :  my  own  first  communication  must  be  in  memory 
of  Frederic  Myers. 
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To  how  many  was  he  really  known  1  I  wonder.  Known  in  a  sense 
he  was  to  all,  except  the  unlettered  and  the  ignorant.  Known  in 
reality  he  was  to  very  few.  But  to  the  few  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him,  his  is  a  precious  memory :  a  memory  which  will  not  decay 
with  the  passing  of  the  years.  I  was  honoured  with  his  intimate 
friendship.  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  honours  of  my  life. 

To  me,  though  not  to  me  alone,  falls  the  duty  of  doing  some 
justice  to  his  memory.  I  would  that  I  might  be  inspired  for  the 
task. 

I  was  not  one  of  those  who  knew  him  as  a  youth,  and  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him  ripened  gradually.  Our  paths  in  life  were  wide  apai  t, 
and  our  powers  very  different :  our  powers,  but  not  our  tastes.  He 
could  instruct  me  in  literature  and  most  other  things,  I  could  instruct 
him  in  science ;  he  was  the  greedier  learner  of  the  two.  1  never  knew 
a  man  more  receptive,  nor  one  with  whom  it  was  a  greater  pleasure  to 
talk.  His  grasp  of  science  was  profound  :  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it, 
though  many  who  do  not  really  know  him  will  fail  to  realise  that  this 
was  possible ;  nor  was  he  fully  conscious  of  it  himself.  Even  into 
some  of  the  more  technical  details,  when  they  were  properly  pre¬ 
sented,  he  could  and  did  enter,  and  his  mind  was  in  so  prepared  a 
state  that  any  fact  once  sown  in  it  began  promptly  to  take  root  and 
bud.  It  was  not  a  detailed  knowledge  of  science  that  he  possessed,  of 
course,  but  it  was  a  grasp,  a  philosophic  grasp,  of  the  meaning  and 
bearing  of  it  all,  not  unlike  the  accurately  comprehending  grasp  of 
Tennyson ;  and  again  and  again  in  his  writings  in  our  Proceedings  do 
we  find  the  facts  which  his  mind  had  thus  from  many  sources  absorbed 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  telling  and  brilliant  illustrations,  and  made 
to  contribute  each  its  quota  to  his  Cosmic  scheme. 

For  that  is  what  he  was  really  doing,  all  through  this  last  quarter 
of  a  century  :  he  was  laying  the  foundation  for^  cosmic  philosophy,^ 
a  scheme  of  existence  as  large  and  comprehensive  and  well  founded 
as  any  that  have  appeared. 

Do  I  mean  that  he  achieved  such  a  structure  ?  I  do  not.  A 
philosophy  of  that  kind  is  not  to  be  constructed  by  the  labour  of 
■one  man,  however  brilliant;  and  Myers  laboured  almost  solely  on 
the  psychological  side.  He  would  be  the  first  to  deprecate  any 
•exaggeration  of  what  he  has  done,  but  he  himself  would  have 
admitted  this, — that  he  strenuously  and  conscientiously  sought  facts. 
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and  sought  to  construct  his  cosmic  foundation  their  aid  and  in 
their  light,  and  not  in  the  dark  gropings  of  his  own  unaided  intelli¬ 
gence.  A  wilderness  of  facts  must  be  known  to  all  philosophers; 
the  true  philosopher  is  he  who  recognises  their  underlying  principle 
and  sees  the  unity  running  through  them  all. 

This  unity  among  the  more  obscure  mental  processes  Myers  saw,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  more  clearly  than  any  other  psychologist ;  but  what 
right  have  I  to  speak  on  psychological  problems  1  I  admit  that  1 
have  no  right— I  only  crave  indulgence  to  show  the  thing  as  it 
appears  to  me.  For  authoritative  psychology  we  must  hear  Professor 
William  James.  He  will  contribute  a  memoir,  but  as  I  write  now 
I  have  heard  no  word  from  William  James.  I  express  only  what 
has  long  been  in  my  mind. 

To  me  it  has  seemed  that  most  philosophers  suffer  from  a  dearth 
of  facts.  In  the  past  necessarily  so,  for  the  scientific  exploration 
of  the  physical  universe  is,  as  it  were,  a  thing  of  yesterday.  Our 
cosmic  outlook  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  ancients,  is  different 
even  from  that  of  philosophers  of  the  middle  of  the  century,  before 
the  spectroscope,  before  Darwin  and  W^allace,  before  many  discoveries 
connected  with  less  familiar  household  words  than  these :  in  the 
matter  of  physical  science  alone  the  most  recent  philosopher  must 
needs  have  some  advantage.  But  this  is  a  small  item  in  his  total 
outfit,  mental  phenomena  must  contribute  the  larger  part  of  that ; 
and  the  facts  of  the  mind  have  been  open — it  is  generally  assumed — 
from  all  antiquity.  This  is  in  great  degree  true,  and  philosophers 
have  always  recognised  and  made  use  of  these  facts,  especially  those 
of  the  mind  in  its  normal  state.  Yet  in  modern  science  we  realise 
that  to  understand  a  thing  thoroughly  it  must  be  observed  not  only 
in  its  normal  state  but  under  all  the  conditions  into  which  it  can  be 
thrown  by  experiment,  every  variation  being  studied  and  laid  under 
contribution  to  the  general  understanding  of  the  whole. 

And,  I  ask,  did  any  philosopher  ever  know  the  facts  of  the  mind 
in  health  and  in  disease  more  profoundly,  with  more  detailed  and 
intimate  knowledge,  drawn  from  personal  inquiry,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  all  the  savants  of  Europe,  than  did  Frederic  Myers? 
He  laid  under  contribution  every  abnormal  condition  studied  in  the 
Salpetriere,  in  hypnotic  trance,  in  delirium,  every  state  of  the  mind 
in  placidity  and  in  excitement.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
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curious  facts  of  multiple  personality,  of  clairvoyant  vision,  of  hallucina¬ 
tions,  automatisms,  self-suggestion,  of  dreams,  and  of  the  waking 
visions  of  genius. 

It  will  be  said  that  Hegel,  and  to  some  extent  Kant  also,  as  well  as 
other  philosophers,  recognised  some  ultra-normal  mental  manifestations, 
and  allowed  a  place  for  clairvoyance  in  their  scheme.  All  honour  to 
those  great  men  for  doing  so,  in  advance  of  the  science  of  their 
time ;  but  how  could  they  know  all  that  we  know  to-day  1  Fifty 
years  ago  the  facts  even  of  hypnotism  were  not  by  orthodox  science 
accepted;  such  studies  as  were  made,  were  made  almost  surreptitiously, 
here  and  there,  by  some  truth-seeker  clear-sighted  enough  to  outstep 
the  fashion  of  his  time  and  look  at  things  with  his  own  eyes.  But 
only  with  difficulty  could  he  publish  his  observations,  and  doubtless 
many  Avere  lost  for  fear  of  ridicule  and  the  contempt  of  his  professional 
brethren. 

But  now  it  is  different :  not  so  different  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  yet ; 
but  facts  previously  considered  occult  are  now  investigated  and  re¬ 
corded  and  published  in  every  country  of  Europe.  The  men  who 
observe  them  are  too  busy  to  unify  them  ;  they  each  contribute  their 
portion,  but  they  do  not  grasp  the  whole  :  the  graspitig  of  the  whole 
is  the  function  of  a  philosopher.  I  assert  that  Myers  was  that 
philosopher. 

Do  I  then  in  my  own  mind  place  him  on  a  pedestal  by  the  side  of 
Plato  and  Kant  1  God  forbid  !  I  am  not  one  to  juggle  with  great 
names  and  apportion  merit  to  the  sages  of  mankind.  Myers’  may  not 
be  a  name  which  Avill  sound  down  the  ages  as  an  achiever  and  builder 
of  a  system  of  truth ;  but  I  do  claim  for  him  that  as  an  earnest  pioneer 
and  industrious  worker  and  clear-visioned  student,  he  has  laid  a 
foundation,  perhaps  not  even  a  foundation  but  a  corner-stone,  on 
ground  more  solid  than  has  ever  been  available  before ;  and  I  hold 
that  the  great  quantit}"  of  knowledge  now  open  to  any  industrious 
truth-seeker  gives  a  man  of  modest  merit  and  of  self-distrustful  powers, 
a  lever,  a  fulcrum,  more  substantial  than  those  by  which  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages  were  constrained  to  accomplish 
their  mighty  deeds. 

Myers  has  left  behind  two  unpublished  volumes  on  Human 
Personality,  has  left  them,  I  believe,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Hodgson — has 
left  them,  alas,  not  finished,  not  finally  finished ;  hoAv  nearly  finished 
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I  do  not  know.  I  saw  fractions  of  them  some  time  ago  as  they  left  his 
pen,  and  to  me  they  seemed  likely  to  be  an  epoch-making  work. 

They  are  doubtless  finished  enough  ;  more  might  have  been  done, 
they  might  have  been  better  ordered,  more  highly  polished,  more 
neatly  dove-tailed,  had  he  lived ;  but  they  represent  for  all  time  his 
real  life  work,  that  for  which  he  was  willing  to  live  laborious  days ; 
tliey  represent  what  he  genuinely  conceived  to  be  a  message  of  moment 
to  humanity  :  they  are  his  legacy  to  posterity ;  and  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  contained  in  them  he  was  willing  and  even  eager  to  die. 

The  termination  of  his  life,  which  took  place  at  Eome  in  presence 
of  his  family,  was  physically  painful  owing  to  severe  attacks  of  difficult 
breathing  which  constantly  preceded  sleep ;  but  his  bearing  under  it 
all  was  so  patient  and  elevated  as  to  extort  admiration  from  the 
excellent  Italian  doctor  who  attended  him ;  and  in  a  private  letter 
by  an  eye-witness  his  departure  was  described  as  “  a  spectacle  for 
the  Gods ;  it  was  most  edifying  to  see  how  a  genuine  conviction  of 
immortality  can  make  a  man  indifferent  to  what  to  ordinary  people 
is  so  horrible.” 

In  the  intervals  of  painful  difficulty  of  breathing  he  quoted  from  one 
of  his  own  poems  (“The  Renewal  of  Youth,”  one  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  earlier  and  better-known  poems  of  his,  and  from  it  alone 
I  quote)  : 

“  Ah,  welcome  then  that  hour  wliieh  bids  thee  lie 
In  anguish  of  thy  last  infirmity  ! 

Welcome  the  toss  for  ease,  the  gasp  for  air. 

The  visage  drawn,  and  Hippocratic  stare  ; 

Welcome  the  darkening  dream,  the  lost  control. 

The  sleep,  the  swoon,  the  arousal  of  the  soul !  ” 

Death  he  did  not  dread.  That  is  true;  and  his  clear  and  happy 
faith  was  the  outcome  entirely  of  his  scientific  researches.  The  years  of 
struggle  and  effort  and  systematic  thought  had  begotten  in  him  a  con¬ 
fidence  as  absolute  and  supreme  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  holiest  martyr 
or  saint.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  to  have 
a  more  absolute  and  childlike  confidence  that  death  was  a  mere 
physical  event.  To  him  it  was  an  adversity  which  must  happen 
to  the  body,  but  it  was  not  one  of  those  evil  things  which  may 
assault  and  hurt  the  soul. 

An  important  and  momentous  event  truly,  even  as  birth  is ;  a 
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temporary  lapse  of  consciousness,  even  as  trance  may  be ;  a  waking 
up  to  strange  and  new  surroundings,  like  a  more  thorough  emigration 
than  any  that  can  be  undertaken  on  a  planet ;  but  a  destruction  or 
lessening  of  power  no  whit.  Eather  an  enhancement  of  existence, 
an  awakening  from  this  earthly  dream,  a  casting  off  of  the  trammels 
of  the  flesh,  and  putting  on  of  a  body  more  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  an  emancipated  spirit,  a  wider  field  of  service,  a  gradual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  re-uniting  with  the  many  who  have  gone  before.  So  he 
believed,  on  what  he  thought  a  sure  foundation  of  experience,  and 
in  the  strength  of  that  belief  he  looked  forward  hopefully  to  perennial 
effort  and  unending  progress : 

“Say,  could  aught  else  content  thee?  which  were  best. 

After  so  brief  a  battle  an  endless  rest. 

Or  the  ancient  conflict  rather  to  renew, 

By  the  old  deeds  strengthened  mightier  deeds  to  do  ?” 

Such  was  his  faith  :  by  this  he  lived,  and  in  this  he  died.  Religious 
men  in  all  ages  have  had  some  such  faith,  perhaps  a  more 
restful  and  less  strenuous  faith ;  but  to  Myers  the  faith  did  not 
come  by  religion :  he  would  have  described  himself  as  one  who 
walked  by  sight  and  knowledge  rather  than  by  faith,  and  his  eager 
life-long  struggle  for  knowledge  was  in  order  that  he  might  by  no 
chance  be  mistaken. 

To  some,  conviction  of  this  kind  would  be  impossible — they  are 
the  many  who  know  not  what  science  is ;  to  others,  conviction  of 
this  kind  seems  unnecessary — they  are  the  favoured  few  who  feel 
that  they  have  grasped  all  needed  truth  by  revelation  or  by  intuition. 
But  by  a  few  here  and  there,  even  now,  this  avenue  to  knowledge 
concerning  the  unseen  is  felt  to  be  open.  Myers  believed  that 
hereafter  it  would  become  open  to  all.  He  knew  that  the  multitude 
could  appreciate  science  no  more,  perhaps  less,  than  they  can 
appreciate  religion ;  but  he  knew  further  that  when  presently  any 
truth  becomes  universally  accepted  by  scientific  men,  it  will  penetrate 
downwards  and  be  accepted  by  ordinary  persons,  as  they  now  accept 
any  other  established  doctrine,  such  as  the  planetary  position  of  the 
earth  in  the  solar  system  or  the  evolution  of  species,  not  because 
they  have  really  made  a  study  of  the  matter,  but  because  it  is  a 
part  of  the  atmosphere  into  which  they  were  born. 
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If  continuitj^  of  existence  and  intelligence  across  the  gulf  of  death 
reall)'  can  ever  be  thus  proved,  it  surely  is  a  desirable  and  worthy 
object  for  science  to  aim  at.  There  be  some  religious  men  of  little 
faith  who  resent  this  attempted  intrusion  of  scientific  proof  into  their 
arena ;  as  if  they  had  a  limited  field  which  could  be  encroached  upon. 
Those  men  do  not  realise,  as  Myers  did,  the  wealth  of  their  inheritance. 
They  little  know  the  magnitude  of  the  possibilities  of  the  universe,  the 
unimagined  scope  of  the  regions  still,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  beyond  the 
grasp  of  what  we  now  call  science. 

There  was  a  little  science  in  my  youth  which  prided  itself  upon  being 
positive  knowledge,  and  sought  to  pour  scorn  upon  the  possibility,  say, 
of  prayer  or  of  any  mode  of  communication  between  this  world  and  a 
purely  hypothetical  other.  Honest  and  true  and  brilliant  though 
narrow  men  held  these  beliefs  and  promulgated  these  doctrines  for  a 
time  :  they  did  good  service  in  their  day  by  clearing  away  some  super¬ 
stition,  and,  with  their  healthy  breezy  common-sense,  freeing  the  mind 
from  cant, — that  is,  from  the  conventional  utterance  of  phrases  embody¬ 
ing  beliefs  only  half  held.  I  say  no  word  against  the  scientific  men  of 
that  day,  to  whom  were  opposed  theologians  of  equal  narrowness  and 
of  a  more  bitter  temper.  But  their  warlike  energy,  though  it  made 
them  effective  crusaders,  left  their  philosophy  defective  and  their  science 
unbalanced.  It  has  not  fully  re-attained  equilibrium  yet.  With  Myers 
the  word  science  meant  something  much  larger,  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  :  it  meant  a  science  and  a  philosophy  and  a  religion  combined. 
It  meant,  as  it  meant  to  Newton,  an  attempt  at  a  true  cosmic  scheme. 
His  was  no  purblind  outlook  on  a  material  universe  limited  and  con¬ 
ditioned  by  our  poor  senses.  He  had  an  imagination  wider  than  that 
of  most  men.  Myers  spoke  to  me  once  of  the  possibility  that  the  parts 
of  an  atom  move  perhaps  inside  the  atom  in  astronomical  orbits,  as  the 
planets  move  in  the  solar  system,  each  spaced  out  far  away  from  others 
and  not  colliding,  but  all  together  constituting  the  single  group  or  system 
we  call  the  atom, — a  microcosm  akin  to  the  visible  cosmos,  which  again 
might  be  only  an  atom  of  some  larger  whole.  I  was  disposed  at  that 
time  to  demur.  I  should  not  demur  now;  the  progress  of  science 
within  the  last  year  or  two  makes  the  first  part  of  this  thesis  even 
probable.  On  the  latter  part  I  have  still  nothing  to  say.  On  the  former 
part  much,  but  not  now. 

Nor  was  it  only  upon  material  things  that  he  looked  with  the  eye  of 
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prescience  and  of  hope.  I  never  knew  a  man  so  hopeful  concerning  his 
ultimate  destiny.  He  once  asked  me  whether  I  would  barter,  if  it  were 
possible,  my  unknown  destiny,  whatever  it  might  be,  for  as  many  aeons 
of  unmitigated  and  wise  terrestrial  happiness  as  might  last  till  the 
fading  of  the  sun,  and  then  an  end. 

He  would  not !  No  limit  could  satisfy  him.  That  which  he  was 
now  he  only  barely  knew, — for  to  him  not  the  whole  of  each  personalitj" 
is  incarnate  in  this  mortal  flesh,  the  subliminal  self  still  keeps  watch 
and  ward  beyond  the  threshold,  and  is  in  touch  always  with  another 
life, — but  that  which  he  might  come  to  be  hereafter  he  could  by  no 
means  guess ;  ovttio  iffjavepiodt)  ri  ea-ofxeda.  Gradually  and  perhaps 
through  much  suffering,  from  which  indeed  he  sensitively  shrank, 
but  through  which  nevertheless  he  was  ready  to  go,  he  believed  that 
a  being  would  be  evolved  out  of  him, — “even,”  as  he  would  say,  “out 
of  him,”- — as  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation  as  he  now  was  above 
the  meanest  thing  that  crawls. 

Nor  yet  an  end.  Infinity  of  infinities — he  could  conceive  no  end,  of 
space  or  time  or  existence,  nor  yet  of  development :  though  an  end  of 
the  solar  system  and  therefore  of  mankind  seemed  to  him  comparatively 
imminent : 

“  That  hour  may  come  when  Earth  no  more  can  keep 
Tireless  her  year-long  voyage  thro’  the  deep  ; 

Nay,  when  all  planets,  sucked  and  swej^t  in  one. 

Feed  their  rekindled  solitary  sun;  — 

Nay,  when  all  suns  that  shine,  together  hurled. 

Crash  in  one  infinite  and  lifeless  world  : — 

Yet  hold  thou  still,  what  worlds  soe’er  may  roll. 

Naught  bear  they  with  them  master  of  the  soul  ; 

In  all  the  eternal  whirl,  the  cosmic  stir. 

All  the  eternal  is  akin  to  her  ; 

She  shall  endure,  and  quicken,  and  live  at  last, 

When  all  save  souls  has  perished  in  the  past.” 

Infinite  progress,  infinite  harmony,  infinite  love,  these  were  the 
things  which  filled  and  dominated  his  existence  :  limits  for  him  were 
repellent  and  impossible.  Limits  conditioned  by  the  flesh  and  by 
imperfection,  by  rebellion,  by  blindness,  and  by  error, — these  are 
obvious,  these  he  admitted  and  lamented  to  the  full ;  but  ultimate 
limits,  impassable  barriers,  cessation  of  development,  a  highest  in  the 
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scale  of  being  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  go, — these  he 
would  not  admit,  these  seemed  to  him  to  contradict  all  that  he  had 
gleaned  of  the  essence  and  meaning  of  existence. 

Principalities  and  Powers  on  and  on,  up  and  up,  without  limit  now 
and  for  ever,  this  was  the  dominant  note  of  his  mind  ;  and  if  he  seldom 
used  the  word  God  except  in  poetry,  or  employed  the  customary 
phrases,  it  was  because  everything  was  so  supremely  real  to  him ; 
and  God,  the  personified  totality  of  existence,  too  blinding  a  con¬ 
ception  to  conceive. 

For  practical  purposes  something  less  lofty  served,  and  he  could 
return  from  cosmic  speculations  to  the  simple  everyday  life,  which  is  for 
all  of  us  the  immediate  business  in  hand,  and  which,  if  patiently 
pursued,  seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  more  than  could  be  desired  or 
deserved ; 

“  Live  thou  and  love  !  so  best  and  only  so 
Can  thy  one  soul  into  the  One  Soul  flow, — 

Can  thy  small  life  to  Life’s  great  centre  flee. 

And  thou  be  nothing,  and  the  Lord  in  thee.” 

In  all  this  I  do  not  say  he  was  right — who  am  I  to  say  that  such  a 
man  was  right  or  wrong  1 — ^but  it  was  himself :  it  was  not  so  much  his 
creed  as  himself.  He  with  his  whole  being  and  personality,  at  first 
slowly  and  painfully  with  many  rebuffs  and  after  much  delay  and 
hesitation,  but  in  the  end  richly  and  enthusiastically,  rose  to  this 
height  of  emotion,  of  conviction,  and  of  serenity ;  though  perhaps  to 
few  he  showed  it. 

“  Either  we  cannot  or  we  hardly  dare 
Breathe  forth  that  vision  into  earthly  air  ; 

And  if  ye  call  us  dreamers,  dreamers  then 
Be  we  esteemed  amid  you  waking  men  ; 

Hear  us  or  hear  not  as  ye  choose  ;  but  we 
Speak  as  we  can,  and  are  what  we  must  be.” 

Not  that  he  believed  easily :  let  no  man  think  that  his  faith  came 
easily  and  cost  him  nothing.  He  has  himself  borne  witness  to  the 
struggle,  the  groanings  that  could  not  be  uttered.  His  was  a  keenly 
emotional  nature.  What  he  felt,  he  felt  strongly  j  what  he  believed, 
he  believed  in  no  half-hearted  or  conventional  manner.  When  he 
doubted,  he  doubted  fiercely ;  but  the  pain  of  the  doubt  only  stimulated 
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him  to  effort,  to  struggle ;  to  know  at  least  the  worst  and  doubt  no 
longer.  He  was  content  with  no  half  knowledge,  no  clouded  faith,  he 
must  know  or  he  must  suffer,  and  in  the  end  he  believed  that  he  knew. 

Seeker  after  Truth  and  Helper  of  liis  comrades 

is  a  line  in  his  own  metre,  though  not  a  quotation,  which  runs  in  my 
mind  as  descriptive  of  him  j  suggested  doubtless  by  that  line  from  the 
Odyssey  which,  almost  in  a  manner  at  his  own  request,  1  have  placed  in 
the  fore-front  of  this  essay.  For  he  speaks  of  himself  in  an  in¬ 
frequent  autobiographical  sentence  as  having  “  often  a  sense  of  great 
solitude,  and  of  an  effort  beyond  my  strength  ;  ‘  striving,’ — as  Homer 
says  of  Odysseus  in  a  line  which  I  should  wish  graven  on  some  tablet 
in  my  memory, — ‘  striving  to  save  my  own  soul  and  my  comrades’ 
homeward  way.’  ” 

But  the  years  of  struggle  and  effort  brought  in  the  end  ample 
recompense,  for  they  gave  him  a  magnificent  power  to  alleviate  distress. 
He  was  able  to  communicate  something  of  his  assurance  to  others,  so 
that  more  than  one  bereaved  friend  learned  to  say  with  him  : 

“  What  matter  if  thou  hold  thy  loved  ones  prest 
Still  with  close  arms  upon  thy  yearning  breast, 

Or  with  purged  eyes  behold  them  hand  in  hand 
Come  in  a  vision  from  that  lovely  land, — 

Or  only  with  great  heart  and  spirit  sure 
Deserve  them  and  await  them  and  endure  ; 

Knowing  well,  no  shocks  that  fall,  no  years  that  flee. 

Can  sunder  God  from  these,  or  God  from  thee  ; 

Nowise  so  far  thy  love  from  theirs  can  roam 
As  past  the  mansions  of  His  endless  home.” 

To  how  many  a  sorrowful  heart  his  words  have  brought  hope  and 
comfort,  letters,  if  ever  published,  will  one  day  prove.  The  deep 
personal  conviction  behind  his  message  drove  it  home  with  greater 
force,  nor  did  it  lose  influence  because  it  was  enfranchised  from 
orthodox  traditions,  and  rang  with  no  hollow  professional  note. 

If  he  were  right,  and  if  his  legacy  to  the  race  is  to  raise  it  towards 
any  fraction  of  his  high  hopes  and  feeling  of  certainty  in  the  dread 
presence  of  death ;  then  indeed  we  may  be  thankful  for  his  existence, 
and  posterity  yet  unborn  will  love  and  honour  his  memory,  as  we  do 
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In  continuing  to  occupy  the  Chair  for  another  year  I  am  called  upon 
to  address  the  Society,  and  I  do  so  under  some  disadvantage  as  having 
not  very  recently  had  an  opportunity  for  personal  investigation  into 
any  important  phenomenon  about  which  the  Society  might  be  desirous 
of  hearing.  Accordingly  it  appears  that  I  must  make  some  general 
observations  about  certain  aspects  of  our  work,  and  must  attempt  a 
review  of  some  portions  of  the  situation. 

To  this  end  I  propose  to  say  something  on  each  of  the  following 
topics,  though  I  shall  by  no  means  attempt  to  treat  any  of  them  ex¬ 
haustively  : — 

(1)  The  current  explanations  of  trance  lucidity  and  clairvoyance. 

(2)  The  strange  physical  phenomena  sometimes  accompanying 

trance. 

(3)  The  views  concerning  these  ultra-normal  human  faculties  that 

most  appeal  to  me. 

First  I  will  speak  of  trance  lucidity  and  clairvoyance ;  whereby  I 
intend  just  now  to  signify  the  fact,  the  undoubted  fact  as  it  appears 
to  me,  that  under  certain  conditions  the  mouth  can  speak  and  the 
hand  can  write  concerning  things  wholly  outside  the  normal  ken  of 
the  mind  usually  controlling  them.  There  are  many  questions  of 
interest  about  this  process :  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  hand  appear 
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to  be  stimulated,  not  from  the  brain  centres  dominated  by  the  will,  but 
from  some  more  automatic  and  less  conscious  region  of  the  brain,  the 
part  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  dreams  and  in  hypnosis  and 
automatisms  generally;  at  any  rate  the  normal  customary  mind  of  tlie 
writer  or  speaker  does  not  appear  to  be  drawn  upon.  And  yet  there 
appears  to  be  an  operating  intelligence,  with  a  character  and  knowledge 
of  its  own.  The  questions  of  interest  are,  What  is  that  operating 
intelligence  ?  and  how  is  the  extra  knowledge  displayed  by  it  attained  ? 

The  chief  customary  alternative  answers  to  the  second  question  are 
two : — 

(a)  By  telepathy  from  living  people. 

{h)  By  direct  information  imparted  to  it  by  the  continued  conscious 
individual  agency  of  deceased  persons. 

On  each  of  these  hypothetical  explanations  so  much  has  been  said, 
for  and  against,  that  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the 
arguments ;  especially  since  in  that  (in  every  sense)  considerable  part 
of  the  Proceedings  which  has  been  recently  issued,  Professor  Hyslop 
has  dealt  with  the  whole  subject  in  an  elaborate  and  careful  manner; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  wish  to  express  to  him  my  thanks  for  the 
great  care  and  labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  work,  and  for  the 
valuable  contribution  to  Science  which  he  has  made.  I  know  by 
experience  how  troublesome  it  is,  and  how  much  time  it  consumes,  to 
comment  with  anything  like  fulness  upon  a  long  series  of  trance 
utterances  relating  to  domestic  matters  about  which  strangers  are 
naturally  quite  uninformed  and  uninterested,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  appear  in  the  printed  record  any  trace  of  the  human  and  living 
interest  sometimes  vividly  felt  in  the  communications  themselves  by 
those  to  whom  all  the  little  references  and  personal  traits  have  been 
familiar  from  childhood.  No  doubt  all  such  records  must  necessarily 
appear  very  dull  to  strangers,  just  as  a  family  conversation  overheard 
in  a  railway  carriage,  about  “  Harry  ”  and  “  Uncle  Tom  ”  and  “  Lucy  ” 
and  the  rest,  becomes,  if  long  continued,  oppressively  wearisome. 
Patience,  however,  is  one  of  the  virtues  which  any  one  aspiring  to  be 
a  student  has  to  learn.  The  bulk  of  Professor  Hyslop’s  Report  may 
deter  a  good  many  people  from  even  beginning  to  read  it ;  but  I  would 
point  out  that  a  great  deal  of  this  bulk  consists,  not  of  the  record  itself, 
but  of  comments  on  it,  discussion  of  hypotheses  concerning  it,  and  a 
record  of  ingenious  experiments  undertaken,  with  the  help  of  students 
and  colleagues  at  Columbia  University,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
it ;  and  while  the  complete  record  is  there  for  any  future  student  to 
examine  in  detail,  it  is  possible  for  an}’  one  skilled  in  the  process  of 
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reading  and  judicious  skipping  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
main  features  of  Professor  Hyslop’s  weighty  and  splendid  piece  of  work 
without  reading  the  whole  volume. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  trance-lucidity  generally,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  my  conviction  that  an  e^iplanation  based  on  telepathy  as 
a  vera  causa  can  be  pressed  too  far.  *  Telepathy  is  the  one  ultra-normal 
human  faculty  to  the  reality  of  which  most  of  those  who  have 
engaged  in  these  researches  are  prepared  to  assent ;  that  is,  to  assent 
to  it  as  a  bare  fact,  a  summary  of  certain  observed  phenomena ;  but 
its  laws  are  unknown  and  its  scope  and  meaning  are  not  yet  apparent.  ] 
It  is  probably  but  one  of  a  whole  series  of  scientifically  unrecorded 
and  unrecognised  human  faculties ;  and  it  may  turn  outj  to  be  a  mistake 
to  attempt  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  great  number 
of  other  powers,  which  may  be  co-extensive  or  equipollent  with  itself ; 
though  the  attempt  is  a  natural  and  proper  one  to  make.  A  key  must 
be  tried  in  all  locks  before  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a  master  key ; 
and  if  it  open  only  one  or  two,  it  represents  so  much  gained. 

Telepathy  itself,  however,  is  in  need  of  explanation.  An  idea  or 
thought  in  the  mind  of  one  person  reverberates  and  dimly  appears 
in  the  mind  of  another.  How  does  this  occur?  Is  it  a  physical 
process  going  on  in  some  physical  medium  or  ether  connecting  the 
two  brains  ?  Is  it  primarily  a  physiological  function  of  the  brain, 
or  is  it  primarily  psychological  ?  If  psychological  only,  what  does 
that  mean  ?  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  a  direct  immediate  action 
between  the  two  minds  at  all ;  perhaps  there  must  be  an  intermediary, 
— if  not  a  physical  medium,  then  a  psychological  medium, — or  con¬ 
ceivably  a  third  intelligence  or  mind  operating  on  both  agent  and 
percipient,  or  in  communication  with  both. 

Until  we  can  answer  these  questions, — and  for  myself  I  doubt  if 
I  have  succeeded  even  in  properly  formulating  them, — it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  regard  telepathy,  even  from  the  sitter,  as  a  legitimate 
explanation  of  much  of  the  clairvoyance  or  lucidity  noticed  in  trance 
utterances.  It  may  have  to  be  assumed  as  the  least  strained  explana¬ 
tion,  but  it  cannot  with  certainty  be  definitely  asserted  to  be  the 
correct  one,  even  when  it  would  easily  cover  the  facts ;  still  less  is  it 
permissible,  except  as  the  vaguest  and  most  groping  hypothesis,  to  press 
it  whenever  convenient  beyond  the  limits  of  experiment  into  an  extra¬ 
polated  region,  and  to  suppose  that  the  minds  of  entirely  disconnected 
and  unconscious  strangers  at  a  distance  are  actually  read :  when  it  has 
never  been  experimentally  shown  that  they  can  be  read  at  all. 
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Those  strangers  must  be  supposed  to  be  less  familiar  with  the 
concerns  of  the  person  ostensibly  represented  as  communicating  through 
an  entranced  medium  than  he  would  be  himself :  why  should  we 
seek  to  go  beyond  the  hypothesis  of  the  agency  of  his  in  some  way 
persisting  intelligence  and  postulate  the  unconscious  agency  of  outside 
or  stranger  persons  1  The  reasons  for  doing  so  are  obvious  and  may 
be  cogent.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  living  people  somewhere  are 
acquainted  each  wdth  one  or  two  of  the  facts  related  by  the 
clairvoyante :  and  these  people  exist ;  whereas  we  are  not  by  any 
means  so  sure  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  deceased  person  who 
is  the  ostensible  communicator.  In  fact,  that  is  just  the  thing  we 
should  like  to  be  able  to  prove ;  i.e.,  we  should  like  to  ascertain  the 
actual  truth  concerning  it,  in  a  scientific  way.  Hence,  again,  I 
would  plead  that  those  of  our  members  who  are  convinced  of  con¬ 
tinued  existence,  continued  accessible  existence,  must  try  to  be  patient 
with  those  of  us  who  are  not :  impatience  of  any  kind  is  out  of  place 
in  this  difficult  quest,  to  which  in  all  ages  some  part  of  humanity  has 
devoted  itself  with  only  personal  and  not  universal  satisfaction. 

One  hypothesis  concerning  the  agency  of  unembodied  spirits  is  that 
they  themselves  temporarily  occupy  and  animate  some  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  medium,  and  thereby  control  a  sufficient  part  of  the 
physiological  mechanism  to  convey  the  message  they  desire.  The 
impression  which  such  a  hypothesis  as  this  makes  upon  us  depends 
upon  the  view  that  we  take  of  our  own  normal  powers :  it  derives 
any  prima  facie  reasonableness  which  it  may  possess  from  the  theory 
that  we  ourselves  are  mental  entities,  to  which  the  names  soul,  spirit, 
etc.,  have  been  popularly  applied,  who  may  be  said  to  foi’m  or  accrete, 
to  inhabit  and  to  control  a  certain  assemblage  of  terrestrial  atoms, 
which  we  call  our  bodies  ;  by  means  of  which  we,  as  psychological 
agents,  can  manage  to  convey  more  or  less  intelligible  messages  to 
other  similarly  clothed  or  incarnate  intelligences :  employing  for  that 
purpose  such  phj'sical  processes  as  the  production  of  aerial  vibrations, 
or  the  record  left  by  ink  traces  upon  paper. 

Given  that  we  are  such  mental  entities  or  psychological  intelligences, 
w.Hh  the  power  of  accreting  and  shaping  matter  by  the  act  of  feeding, 
we  must  note  in  passing  the  important  fact  that  the  manufacture  of 
our  bodies,  just  spoken  of,  is  a  feat  accomplished  by  life  without  mind, 
or  at  least  with  only  sub-conscious  mind  :  it  is  wholly  beyond  the  power 
of  our  conscious  mind  to  perform.  Feed  a  child,  and  in  due  course 
unconsciously  he  becomes  a  man, — a  process  beyond  our  control  or 
understanding  and  wholly  transcending  our  utmost  executive  skill. 
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Note  further  that  it  is  the  same  unconscious  life,  or  part  of  the 
bodj%  or  whatever  is  the  proper  term,  which  manages  nearly  all 
the  ordinaiy  vital  processes,  and  disposes  of  our  food  or  gives  us 
indigestion  as  it  sees  fit.  This  may  seem  a  frivolous  interlude,  but 
it  is  important  in  connection  with  what  follows.  It  is  perhaps 
obviously  important  in  connection  with  the  whole  business  of  the 
inter-action  between  mind  and  matter. 

The  hypothesis  which  seeks  to  explain  the  control  of  a  medium’s 
body  in  trance  by  the  agency  of  discarnate  spirits,  presumes  that 
an  elaborate  machine  like  our  bodies  is  capable  of  being  occasionally 
used,  not  only  by  the  mind  or  intelligence  which  manufactured  it, 
so  to  speak,  but  tempoi’arily  and  with  difficulty  by  other  minds  or 
intelligences  permitted  to  make  use  of  it. 

There  are  many  difficulties  here,  and  one  of  them  is  the  assumption 
that  such  other  intelligences  exist.  But  that  I  confess  is  to  me  not 
a  very  improbable  assumption ;  for  knowing  what  we  already  certainly 
know  of  the  material  universe,  of  its  immense  scope,  and  the  number 
of  habitable  worlds  it  contains  (I  do  not  say  inhabited,  for  that  the 
evidence  does  not  yet  reveal,  but  habitable  worlds),  realising  also 
the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  our  few  senses  have  instructed  us 
concerning  all  the  possibilities  of  existence  which  can  be  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  generalised  idea  of  “  habitable  ”  :  perceiving 
also  the  immense  variety  of  life  which  luxuriates  everywhere  on  this 
planet  wherever  the  conditions  permit :  I  find  it  impossible  to  deny 
the  probability  that  there  may  be  in  space  an  immense  range  of  life 
and  intelligence  of  which  at  present  we  know  nothing. 

Indeed,  we  ourselves  are  here  on  this  planet  and  in  this  body  for 
only  a  few  score  revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  :  a  thousand 
months  exceeds  what  we  call  the  “  lifetime  ”  of  most  of  us.  Where 
or  what  we  were  before,  and  where  or  what  we  shall  be  after,  are 
questions — intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  each  other  as 
I  believe,  and  as  Plato  taught,  or  allowed  himself  to  appear  to  teach — 
which  as  yet  remain  unanswered  and  as  some  think  unanswerable. 

But  granting  the  possibility  of  a  far  greater  and  more  widespread 
prevalence  of  life  or  mind  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate — a  prevalence  as  extensive,  perhaps,  as  that  of  matter — 
what  is  the  probability  that  the  different  classes  of  life  and  mind 
interfere  or  inter-operate  with  each  other  1  There  is  no  a  priori 
probability  either  way :  it  is  purely  a  question  for  experience  and 
observation. 

By  observation  we  learn  that  as  a  general  rule  the  visible  and 
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sensible  inhabitants  of  this  world  are  to  all  appearance  left  to  pursue 
their  own  policy  undisturbed  except  by  mutual  collision,  conflict  or 
co-operation.  How  much  of  this  isolation  is  apparent,  and  how  much 
of  it  is  real,  I  will  not  now  inquire.  I  believe  it  would  be  admitted 
by  philosophers  that  the  appearance  of  isolation  and  independence 
would  be  likely  to  present  itself,  even  in  a  world  where  the  reality 
was  guidance  and  control ;  and  certainly  there  have  at  all  times 
been  persons,  called  religious  persons,  who  have  felt  more  or  less 
conscious  of  directing  aid. 

So  it  is  with  the  material  worlds: — they  sail  placidly  along  in 
the  immensities  of  space,  unimpeded  and  unhampered ;  and  pluming 
themselves,  perhaps,  many  of  them — those  whose  physical  atmosphere 
happens  to  be  extra  dense,  or  whose  vision  is  otherwise  limited — on 
the  idea  of  complete,  possibly  they  call  it  splendid,  isolation.  But 
we  who  see  further,  through  our  clearer  air, — we,  the  heirs  of 
Aristarchus,  Copernicus,  and  Galileo,  who  realise  the  orbs  of  space, — 
know  that  this  apparent  freedom  is  illusory  :  that  all  their  motions 
are  controlled  by  a  force  of  which  they  are  unconscious :  and  that 
even  the  outward  appearance  of  isolation,  or  immunity  from  external 
disturbance,  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  and  violently  terminated ;  for 
we  know  that  in  the  depths  of  space,  ever}-  now  and  then,  a 
substantial  encounter  with  some  other  similar  body  occurs — a  collision, 
a  catastrophe,  and  the  blaze  of  what  we  call  a  new  star  :  a  phenomenon 
which  by  j^ersons  more  closely  concerned — persons  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  if  such  there  be — would  rather  be  styled  the  destruction 
of  an  old  one.^ 

In  the  psychological  world  have  we  ever  experienced  any  such 
ultra-normal  phenomenon,  any  interference  from  without  of  our 
normal  and  placid  condition ;  is  there  any  record  of  an  inrush  of 
intelligence  or  of  moral  character  beyond  the  standai’d  of  humanity, 
any  avenue  to  information  not  normally  accessible,  any  revolution 
in  our  ideas  of  God  and  of  humanity  and  of  the  meaning  of  existence  ? 
Have  we  ever  welcomed  or  maltreated  a  prophet  or  a  seer  of  the 
first  magnitude  ?  Or,  on  a  lower  level,  have  we  ever  had  experience, 
in  our  family  life,  of  any  strange  occurrence,  apparently  hallucinatory 

'I  am  well  aware  that  collision  between  solid  habitable  globes  must  be  an 
extremely  rare  occurrence,  and  that  collisions  between  widespread  or  nebulous 
masses  must  be  much  commoner.  But  the  meaning  of  what  I  am  saying  does 
not  depend  on  the  habitability  of  the  colliding  masses,  nor  does  it  depend  on  the 
relative  frequency  of  collisions  ;  my  point  is  to  emphasise  the  rarity,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  possibility,  of  the  occurrence. 
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but  yet  significant,  any  vision  or  voice  or  communication  from  friends 
beyond  the  normal  range,  or,  it  may  be,  from  friends  beyond  the 
veil  1  Or,  to  go  lower  down  still,  have  we  ever  witnessed  any 
movement  of  material  objects  which  by  known  causes  or  by  normal 
inhabitants  of  this  planet  have  not  been  moved  ? 

It  is  a  question  of  evidence  whether  such  things  have  occurred ; 
and  opinions  differ.  For  myself,  I  think  they  have.  Part  of  the 
extra  difficulty  of  accepting  evidence  for  any  unusual  phenomena 
is  the  a  priori  notion  that  such  occurrences  are  contrary  to  Natural 
Law,  and  are  therefore  impossible.  We  cannot,  however,  clearly 
tell  that  they  are  contrary  to  natural  law;  all  we  can  safely  say  is 
that  they  are  contrary  to  natural  custom ;  or,  safer  still,  that  they 
are  contrary  or  supplementary  to  our  own  usual  experience.  That 
last  statement  is  safe  enough ;  but  between  that  and  the  adjective 
“impossible,”  or  the  equivalent  phrase  “contrary  to  the  order  of 

fa^re,”  there  is  a  vast  and  unfillable  gap. 

Whence,  then,  arises  the  antagonism — the  inveterate  and,  let  us 
hope,  expiring  antagonism — between  orthodox  science  and  the  evidence 
that  humanity  has  at  different  times  adduced,  the  evidence  which 
our  Society  has  conscientiously  worked  at,  that  such  occasional 
irruptions  do  occur?  It  arises,  I  think,  because  Science  has  a  horror 
of  the  unintelligible  :  it  can  make  nothing  of  a  capricious  and  dis¬ 
orderly  agent,  and  it  prefers  to  ignore  the  existence  of  any  such. 
It  is  accustomed  to  simplify  its  problems  by  the  method  of  abstraction 
— that  powerful  practical  method  of  ignoring  or  eliminating  any 
causes  which  are  too  embarrassing,  too  complex  or  too  trivial,  to  be 
taken  into  account.  And  by  a  long  course  of  successful  ignoration 
it  may  have  acquired  a  habit  of  thinking  that  it  can  actually  exclude, 
instead  of  only  abstract,  these  disturbing  causes.  That,  however,  is 
beyond  its  power.  ^  Abstraction  is  a  most  useful  process,  but  it  can 
only  exclude  from  consideration ;  it  cannot  really  exclude  from  the 
universe  ^  anything  too  complex  or  too  apparently  disorderly.  Of 
course  there  is  no  real  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  admit 
such  a  statement  as  that ;  but  nevertheless  a  certain  amount  of 
exclusion — exclusion  from  its  own  experimental  area — science  has 
found  it  possible  to  exert :  and  it  has  exercised  this  exclusion.  If 
disturbances  were  frequent,  trustworthy  science  would  be  almost 
impossible;  life  in  the  laboratory  would  be  like  that  depicted  by  the 
author  of  Prehistoric  Peeps,  where  long-necked  reptiles  assist  at  every 
entertainment. 

^  James  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 
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So  also  a  little  mischief  or  malice  might  cause  trouble  in  any 
scientific  laboratory.  Introduce  a  spider  or  other  live  animal  into 
the  balance  or  other  delicate  apparatus  of  the  physicist,  and  he  will 
for  a  time  be  thrown  into  confusion.  Something  capricious  and 
disorderly  has  entered,  and  spoils  everything.  This  is  just  the  sort 
of  annoyance  which  a  scientific  man  would  feel  if  suddenly  introduced 
into  a  traditional  seance  in  full  activity.  It  would,  however,  be  open 
to  a  first-rate  experimentalist,  even  if  a  spider  were  a  perfectly  new 
experience  to  him,  to  catch  it  and  tame  it  and  get  it  to  spin  webs 
for  his  further  instrumental  convenience ;  but  usually  it  would  be 
ejected  as  too  confusing,  and  its  study  would  be  left  to  the  biologists. 
If  biologists  did  not  exist,  if  the  live  beast  were  the  first  ever 
experienced,  and  if,  subsequent  to  the  confusion,  it  escaped,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  narrative  of  the  experience  could  be  received 
by  any  scientific  society  to  which  it  was  recounted,  except  with 
incredulity,  more  or  less  polite. 

So,  I  conceive,  could  a  human  being,  looking  down  on  an  ant 
world,  inflict  catastrophe  and  work  miracles  of  a  discomposing 
character.  I  suppose  that  the  ordinary  ant  in  populous  countries 
must  already  have  been  liable  to  such  irruptions  and  disturbance  of 
its  economy  in  past  history,  and  may  be  thought  to  have  accumulated 
and  handed  down  some  legends  of  such  occurrences ;  but  to  ants 
in  unexplored  countries,  the  achievements  of  some  shipwrecked  mariner 
might  come  as  a  novel  and  incredible  experience.  And  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  performances  of  humanity  could  be  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  ant  community,  not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  kind.  For 
instance,  human  beings  might  administer  chemicals,  or  electric  shocks, 
or  sunlight  concentrated  by  a  lens. 

Now,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  physical  phenomena  which 
are  asserted  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  medium  involve 
nothing  in  themselves  extraordinary :  the  production  of  scent,  for 
instance,  the  introduction  of  flowers  and  other  objects,  movements 
of  furniture,  the  impress  on  photographic  plates,  are  all  of  a  nature 
that  can  easily  be  managed  by  normal  means,  given  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  and  the  only  thing  requiring  explanation  is  how  they  are 
managed  under  the  given  conditions,  more  or  less  stringently  devised 
to  prevent  their  normal  occurrence.  This  is  a  familiar  old  battle¬ 
ground,  at  which  we  glance  and  pass  on. 

But  there  is  a  residue  of  traditional  physical  phenomena  which 
involve  an  effect  beyond  ordinary  human  power  to  accomplish.  For 
instance,  the  asserted  resistance  of  the  human  skin  and  nerves  to  fire. 
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nsuall}'  though  not  always  when  under  religious  emotion  or  in  some 
trance  state;  or  the  extraction  of  a  solid  object  from  a  permanently 
closed  box;  or,  what  is  much  more  commonly  asserted  than  the  other 
two,  the  materialisation  or  appearance  of  temporary  human  forms. 

I  confess  that  I  myself  have  never  seen  any  of  these  things  achieved 
under  satisfactory  conditions,  but  the  evidence  of  Sir  William  Crookes 
and  others  for  certain  of  them  is  very  detailed ;  and  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  resist  the  testimony  as  it  is  to  accept  the  things  testified. 
Moreover,  some  in  this  audience  must  imagine  themselves  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  these  occurrences. 

Let  us  therefore  see  whether,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  Physics,  they  are  wholly  impossible  and  absurd,  so  that  no  testimony 
could  produce  any  effect  on  our  incredulity ;  or  whether  we  ma}'- 
complacently  inquire  into  the  evidence,  and  be  prepared  to  investigate 
any  given  case  of  their  occurrence ;  with  care  and  due  scepticism 
undoubtedly,  but  not  with  fixed  and  impervious  minds. 

One  of  the  three  instances  quoted  seems  in  some  respects  the 
simplest  and  most  definite,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  off  the  less  familiar 
ground  of  physiology  and  biology  and  touches  only  on  physics.  I 
mean  the  phenomenon  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  “passage  of 
matter  through  matter,” — the  passage  or  leakage  of  one  inorganic  solid 
through  another,  without  damage  or  violence.  Asserted  instances  of 
this  are  such  as  the  tying  or  untying  of  knots  on  an  endless  string,  the 
extraction  of  a  billiard  ball  from  a  permanently  closed  shell,  and 
the  linkage  together  of  two  closed  rings.  I  have  never  seen  a  trust¬ 
worthy  instance  of  any  of  these  occurrences.  I  know  of  rings  being 
put  over  things  apparently  too  large — a  ring  on  the  stem  of  a  wineglass, 
for  instance,  or  on  the  leg  of  a  round  table,  or  on  a  man’s  wrist, i — but 
I  have  never  seen  a  permanent  and  undeniable  instance  of  what  may 
be  termed  a  physical  miracle ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  on  view  in  the  world  as,  for  instance,  the  linkage  of  unjoined 
rings  of  different  kinds  of  wood  :  though  perhaps  the  skill  of  the 
botanist  or  tree  fancier  might  manage  to  accomplish  this  by  constrained 
growth  under  favourable  conditions.  I  assume,  however,  that  any 
natural  mode  of  doing  it  could  be  detected  by  proper  botanical 
examination  of  the  result. 

*  The  iron  ring  on  Husk’s  wrist  being  believed  by  Dr.  George  Wyld  to  be 
miraculously  small,  i.e.  too  small  to  have  ever  gone  over  the  hand  ;  see  Pro¬ 
ceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  III.,  p.  460,  for  an  account  of  an  investigation  of  this 
phenomenon  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  and  others,  who  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  ring  might  have  come  into  the  position  in  which  they  found  it  by 
known  natural  forces. 
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A  couple  of  rings  of  unjoined  leather,  cut  out  of  a  single  skin,  have 
been  shown  linked  together ;  but  this  linkage  can  be  managed  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin  and  by  judicious  cutting. 
An  assemblage  of  wineglass  and  egg-cup  stems,  packed  through  a 
hole  in  a  piece  of  wood,  has  been  produced  in  Berlin,  and  has 
been  kindly  lent  for  our  inspection ;  but  though  this  is  asserted  to 
have  been  produced  under  supernormal  conditions,  it  is  certainly 
only  of  the  nature  of  a  moderately  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance 
involving  skilled  and  deceptive  construction.  A  similar  object,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  wooden  ring  on  the  neck  of  a  glass  vase,  recently  con¬ 
structed  (quite  normally)  in  Sir  William  Crookes’s  laboratory,  I  am 
also  permitted  to  exhibit. 

But  concerning  the  abnormal  “  passage  of  matter  through  matter,”  I 
am  not  aware  that  Sir  William  Crookes  has  ever  testified  to  any 
instance  of  it ;  the  only  scientific  evidence  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
was  that  given  by  Professor  Zollner,  which,  though  extremely  curious 
and  puzzling  and  detailed,  does  not  leave  a  feeling  of  conviction  on  the 
unprejudiced  mind. 

Accordingly,  the  simplest  thing  for  me,  or  any  other  scientific  man 
at  the  present  day,  is  to  treat  the  case  of  matter  through  matter  as 
not  only  unproven  but  as  impossible,  and  to  decline  to  consider  it. 
Nevertheless,  so  many  extraordinary  things  have  happened  that  I 
would  not  feel  too  certain  that  we  may  not  some  day  have  to  provide 
a  niche  for  something  of  this  kind.  If  so,  one  hardly  likes  to  suggest 
that  the  recently-discovered  probably  complex  structure  of  the  material 
atom,  with  interspaces  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  bulk 
of  its  actual  constituents,  may  have  to  be  appealed  to,  in  order  to 
explain  the  hypothetical  interpenetration  of  two  solids.  At  present, 
however,  the  difficulties  of  any  such  hypothesis  are  enormous,  and  I 
confess  myself  an  entire  scej^tic  as  to  the  occurrence  of  any  such 
phenomenon,  and  should  require  extremely  cogent  evidence  to 
convince  me. 

But  it  may  be  said.  Do  I  find  movements  of  untouched  objects,  or 
do  I  find  materialisations,  any  easier  of  belief?  Yes,  I  do.  I  am 
disposed  to  maintain  that  I  have  myself  witnessed,  in  a  dim  light, 
occasional  abnormal  instances  of  these  things  ;  and  I  am  certainly 
prepared  to  entertain  a  consideration  of  them. 

Suppose  an  untouched  object  comes  sailing  or  hurtling  through  the 
air,  or  suppose  an  object  is  raised  or  floated  from  the  ground,  how  are 
we  to  regard  it  ?  This  is  just  what  a  live  animal  could  do,  and  so  the 
first  natural  hypothesis  is  that  some  live  thing  is  doing  it;  (a)  the 
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medium  himself,  acting  by  trick  or  concealed  mechanism;  (h)  a 
confederate, — an  unconscious  confederate  perhaps  among  the  sitters ; 
(c)  an  unknown  and  invisible  live  entity  other  than  the  people  present. 
If  in  any  such  action  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  were  superseded, 
if  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  matter  could  be  shown  to  have  disappeared, 
or  if  fresh  energy  were  introduced  beyond  the  recognised  categories 
of  energy,  then  there  would  be  additional  difficulties  ;  but  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  establish  either  of  these  things.  Indeed 
it  must  be  admitted  that  insufficient  attention  is  usually  paid  to  this 
aspect  of  ordinary  commonplace  abnormal  physical  phenomena.  If  a 
heavy  body  is  raised  under  good  conditions,  we  should  always  try  to 
ascertain  (I  do  not  say  that  it  is  easy  to  ascertain)  where  its  weight 
has  gone  to  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  supports  it,  what  ultimately  supports 
it.  For  instance,  if  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  suspended  room, 
would  the  weight  of  that  room,  as  ascertained  by  an  outside  balance, 
remain  unaltered  when  a  table  or  person  was  levitated  inside  it  ? 
or  could  the  agencies  operating  inside  affect  bodies  outside  ? — questions 
these  which  appear  capable  of  answer,  with  sufficient  trouble,  in  an 
organised  psychical  laboratory  :  such  a  laboratory  as  does  not,  I 
suppose,  yet  exist,  but  which  might  exist,  and  which  will  exist  in  the 
future,  if  the  physical  aspect  of  experimental  psychology  is  ever  to 
become  recognised  as  a  branch  of  orthodox  physics. 

Or  take  materialisations.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  them, 
but,  as  I  have  hinted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  Address,  if  ever  genuine 
and  objective,  they  may  after  all  represent  only  a  singular  and 
surprising  modification  of  a  known  power  of  life.  Somewhat  as  a 
mollusc,  or  a  crustacean,  or  a  snail  can  extract  material  from  the  water 
or  from  its  surroundings  wherewith  to  make  a  shell,  or — a  closer 
analogy — just  as  an  animal  can  assimilate  the  material  of  its  food 
and  convert  it  into  muscle,  or  hair,  or  skin,  or  bone,  or  feathers — a 
process  of  the  utmost  marvel,  but  nevertheless  an  everyday  occurrence, 
— so  I  could  conceive  it  possible,  if  the  evidence  were  good  enough, 
that  some  other  intelligence  or  living  entity,  not  ordinarily  manifest 
to  our  senses,  though  possibly  already  in  constant  touch  with  our 
physical  universe  by  reason  of  possessing  what  may  be  called  an 
etherial  body,  could  for  a  time  utilise  the  terrestrial  particles  which 
come  in  its  way,  and  make  for  itself  a  sort  of  material  structure 
capable  of  appealing  to  our  ordinary  senses.  The  thing  is  extremely 
unlikely,  but  it  is  not  altogether  unimaginable.  Nor  is  it  physically 
impossible  that  some  of  these  temporary  semi-material  accretions  might 
be  inadequate  to  appeal  to  our  eyes  and  yet  be  of  a  kind  able  to 
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impress  a  photographic  plate  ;  but  here  1  confess  that  the  evidence, 
to  ray  mind,  wholly  breaks  down,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
satisfying  instance  of  what  is  termed  a  spirit  photograph ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  imagine  the  kind  of  record,  apart  from  testimony,  which  in 
such  a  case  would  be  convincing ;  unless  such  photographs  could  be 
produced  at  will. 

The  evidence  for  photographs  of  invisible  people  which  we  some¬ 
times  hear  adduced  as  adequate  is  surprisingly  feeble.  For  instance, 
in  a  recent  anonymous  and  weak  book,  said  to  be  written  by  a 
member  of  this  Society,  two  such  photographs  are  reproduced  which 
are  said  to  have  been  obtained  under  what  are  considered  crucial 
conditions ;  but  the  narrative  itself  at  once  suggests  a  simple  trick 
on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  viz.,  the  provision  of  backgrounds 
for  sitters  with  vague  human  forms  all  ready  depicted  on  them  in 
sulphate  of  quinine. 

The  ingenious  and  able  impositions  of  a  conjurer  are  causce 
verissimce,  and  full  allowance  must  be  made  for  them.  Some  of  the 
physical  phenomena  which  I  have  adduced  as  among  those  pro¬ 
claimed  to  have  occurred,  such  as  apports,  scent,  movement  of  objects, 
passage  of  matter  through  matter,^  bear  a  perilous  resemblance  to 
conjuring  tricks,  of  a  kind  fairly  well  known  j  which  tricks  if  well 
done  can  be  very  deceptive.  Hence  extreme  caution  is  necessary, 
and  full  control  must  be  allowed  to  the  observers,— a  thing  which 
conjurers  never  really  allow  :  I  have  never  seen  a  silent  and  genuinely- 
controlled  conjurer :  and  in  so  far  as  mediums  find  it  necessary  to 
insist  on  their  own  conditions,  so  far  they  must  be  content  to  be 
treated  as  conjurers.  Honest  and  good  people  are  often  the  most 
readily  deceived,  especially  by  protestations  and  by  injured  innocence  : 
so  certain  Members  and  Associates  of  this  Society  must  be  good  enough 
to  pardon  the  rest  of  us  for  being,  as  they  think,  stupidly  and  absurdly 
sceptical  about  the  reality  of  many  phenomena  in  which  they  themselves 
strongly  believe.  “Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,”  says  Robert 
Burns.  So  is  belief.  One  cannot  coerce  belief.  And  it  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  adduce  satisfying  reasons  for  either  the  faith  or  the 
incredulity  that  is  in  us  on  any  particular  topic. 

One  is  frequently  asked  by  casual  and  irresponsible  persons  :  Do 
you  believe  in  so  and  so  ?  usually  :  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  1 — a  question 
which  ordinarily  has  no  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  asker,  and  to 

*  A  technical  phrase  which  I  do  not  justify  and  do  not  trotihle  to  improve  upon 
until  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  tlie  kind  of  occurrence  intended  by  that 
phrase. 
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which  a  categorical  reply,  either  yes  or  no,  would  convey  no  real 
information.  The  best  answer  to  such  a  question  is  that  belief  is  not 
our  business,  but  that  investigation  is ;  and  if  any  answer  beyond  that 
is  to  be  given  to  a  stranger,  it  must  take  the  form  of  a  question 
asking  for  a  definition  of  the  terms  used, — a  stage  beyond  which 
the  casual  inquirer  can  rarely  go. 

But  suppose  he  can,  and  is  not  a  flippant  inquirer,  with  an  eye 
to  ridicule,  or  a  comic  article  in  the  Press.  This  Society,  for 
instance,  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  casual  and  irresponsible  inquirer; 
almost  every  grade  of  opinion,  and  probably  almost  every  grade  of 
intelligence,  exists  among  its  members ;  indeed  it  would  be  only 
wholesome  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  if  each  one  of  us 
held  a  different  shade  of  opinion.  Moreover,  some  of  our  members 
must  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime  to  the  subject,  and 
must  be  far  more  experienced  than  myself ;  but  still  if  any  one 
cares  to  hear  what  sort  of  conviction  has  been  borne  in  upon  my 
own  mind,  as  a  scientific  man,  by  some  20  years’  familiarity  with 
those  questions  which  concern  us,  I  am  very  willing  to  reply  as 
frankly  as  I  can. 

First,  then,  I  am,  for  all  personal  purposes,  convinced  of  the 
persistence  of  human  existence  beyond  bodily  death;  and  though 
I  am  unable  to  justify  that  belief  in  a  full  and  complete  manner, 
yet  it  is  a  belief  which  has  been  produced  by  scientific  evidence; 
that  is,  it  is  based  upon  facts  and  experience,  though  I  might  find  it 
impossible  to  explain  categorically  how  the  facts  have  produced  that 
conviction.  Suflflce  it  to  say  for  the  present  that  it  is  not  in  a  simple 
and  obvious  way,  nor  one  that  can  be  grasped  in  an  hour  or  two, 
except  by  those  who  have  seriously  studied  the  subject,  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  equally  entitled  to  an  opinion  of  their  own._ 

For  if  asked  ;  Do  I  associate  physical  movements  and  other  physical 
phenomena  with  the  continued  existence  of  deceased  persons?  I 
must  answer  I  do  not.  The  phenomena  always  occur  in  the  presence 
of  the  living,  and  the  natural  supposition  at  first  is  that  the  living 
in  some  unknown  way  produced  them ;  that,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  tricks,  they  represent  an  unexpected  and  unrecognised  extension  of 
human  muscular  faculty ;— a  faculty  which,  by  the  way,  though  we  are 
well  accustomed  to  it,  is  itself,  in  its  quite  normal  manifestations, 
a  most  noteworthy  phenomenon,  and  philosophically  considered  of 
extreme  significance;  though  it  would  take  too  long  to  bring  out 
the  full  meaning  of  what  I  here  suggest.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by 
the  action  of  live  things  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  degradation 
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or  dissipation  of  energy  can  be  diverted  or  suspended  or  reversed  ^ ; 
weights  can  be  raised  which  inorganically  would  have  fallen  ;  rivers 
can  be  deflected,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  changed ;  and,  most 
surprising  of  all,  a  conclave  of  persons  can  sit  and  decide,  or  to  all 
appearance  decide,  whether  a  certain  thing  shall  happen  or  shall  not. 

If  pressed,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  hypothesis  of 
the  continued  existence  of  human  personalities,  so  long  as  they  are 
disconnected  with  bodies  and  muscles,  is  any  real  help  in  explaining 
ultra-normal  physical  movements ;  except  that  since  the  movements 
show  traces  of  what  we  ordinarily  speak  of  as  will  and  intelligence, 
they  do  suggest  the  agency  of  live  things  of  some  kind. 

But  then  I  see  no  reason  for  limiting  the  possibilities  of  existence — 
it  may  be  of  inter-planetary  or  of  extraspacial  existence — to  those 
friends  of  ours  who  have  recently  inhabited  this  planet. 

Eliminating  physical  phenomena  therefore  for  the  present,  suppose 
that  I  am  asked  further :  Do  you  consider  that  trance-utterances  are 
ever  due  to  the  agency  of  departed  persons  ?  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
as  regards  the  content  or  intelligence  of  the  message,  I  have  known 
cases  which  do  very  strongly  indicate  some  form  of  access  to  a 
persistent  portion  of  the  departed  personality;  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  the  actual  psychical  agency  of  a  deceased  person  is  indicated. 

But  if  by  agency  my  hearers  understand  me  to  mean  in  all  cases 
conscious  agency,  direct  communication  with  full  consciousness  of  what 
is  going  on,  they  must  allow  me  to  explain  that  of  that  in  most  cases 
I  am  extremely  doubtful.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  often  like  a 
dream  intelligence  or  a  sub-conscious  part  of  the  persistent  mind  that 
we  have  access  to,  not  a  conscious  part.  It  appears  to  me  still  a  true 
kind  of  telepathy ;  and  telepathy  from,  as  well  as  to,  a  sub-conscious 
stratum.  This  use  of  the  term  is  an  extension  of  its  ordinary  one, 
but  it  is  an  extension  which  appears  to  be  required.  (See  Mrs. 
Sidgwick,  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  XV.,  pp.  17,  18.) 

The  medium  when  awakened  does  not  usually  remember,  is  not 
really  conscious  of,  the  communication  which  has  been  spoken  or 
written :  not  until  he  or  she  returns  to  the  state  of  trance.  Nor 
should  I  expect  the  ostensible  communicator,  so  long  as  he  is  anything 
like  ourselves,  to  remember  or  to  be  properly  conscious  of  what  has 
been,  as  it  were,  drawn  from  his  memory,  until  he  too  returns  once 
more  into  the  same  dream-like  or  semi-conscious  or  sub-conscious  con¬ 
dition.  There  may  be  all  grades  of  recollection,  however;  analogous 

^Witness  “Maxwell’s  demons”  in  theory,  and  nitrifying  bacteria  in  what  is 
now  accepted  as  botanical  fact. 
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to  the  various  grades  of  reminiscence  of  ordinary  dreams,  as  and 
after  we  wake. 

Moreover,  it  appears  as  if  the  portion  of  the  deceased  person  which, 
on  this  hypothesis,  is  once  more  in  a  manner  materialised  for  us, 
and  with  which  we  hold  communication,  is  sometimes  but  a  very 
fragmentar}’’  portion so  fragmentary  that  if  at  some  other  or  at  the 
same  time  the  same  ostensible  individual  is  operating  through  another 
medium  elsewhere,  the  two  portions  are,  I  believe,  sometimes  unaware 
of  what  each  is,  so  to  speak,  saying,  and  are  liable  to  deny  each  other’s 
genuineness.  Occasion allj'^,  however,  in  my  experience,  there  has  been 
an  indication  that  the  bare  fact  of  simultaneous  communication  through 
two  mediums  is  known  or  felt ;  and  I  urge  that  more  experiments  and 
observations  are  needed  in  this  direction,  which  will,  I  hope,  prove 
an  extremely  helpful  line  of  research  if  only  it  can  be  worked.  The 
difficulties  are  obvioush^  great  and  the  opportunities  few.  Anyhow 
it  will  be  agreed  that  this  double  communication  from  ostensibly  one 
intelligence,  with  the  contents  of  each  message  unknown  to  the  other 
communicator,  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  phenomenon,  if  it  is 
real,  and  one  that  fits  in  excellently  with  Mr,  Myers’  luminous  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  subliminal  self. 

For,  to  tell  truth,  I  do  not  myself  hold  that  the  whole  of  any  one 
of  us  is  incarnated  in  these  terrestrial  bodies ;  certainly  not  in  child, 
hood ;  more,  but  perhaps  not  so  very  much  more,  in  adult  life.  What 
is  manifested  in  this  body  is,  I  venture  to  think  likely,  only  a  portion, 
an  individualised,  a  definite  portion,  of  a  much  larger  whole.  What 
the  rest  of  me  may  be  doing,  for  these  few  yeai's  while  I  am  here, 
I  do  not  know  ;  perhaps  it  is  asleep ;  but  probably  it  is  not  so  entirely 
asleep  with  men  of  genius  ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  all  completely  inactive 
with  the  people  called  “  mediums.” 

Imagination  in  science  is  permissible,  provided  one’s  imaginings 
are  not  treated  as  facts,  nor  even  theories,  but  only  as  working 
hypotheses, — a  kind  of  hypothesis  which,  properly  treated,  is  essential 
to  the  progress  of  every  scientific  worker.  Let  us  imagine,  then, 
as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  our  subliminal  self — the  other  and 

1  Probably  these  limitations  are  all  due  to  imperfections  of  the  physical 
mechanism,  or  rather  to  the  difficulty  of  controlling  it  under  the  giv^en  circum¬ 
stances, — 

(a)  of  controlling  it  at  all, 

(&)  of  controlling  it  solely,  i.e.  unconfused  with  other  influences, 

(c)  of  controlling  it  continuously,  without  breaks  analogous  to  wandering  of 
attention  ; 

but  whatever  the  limitations  are  due  to,  they  are  interesting  and  instructive. 
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greater  part  of  us — is  in  touch  with  another  order  of  existence,  and 
that  it  is  occasionally  able  to  communicate,  or  somehow,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  transmit  to  the  fragment  in  the  body,  something  of  the 
information  accessible  to  it.  This  guess,  if  permissible,  would  contain 
a  clue  to  a  possible  explanation  of  clairvoyance.  We  should  then  be 
like  icebergs  floating  in  an  ocean,  with  only  a  fraction  exposed  to  sun 
and  air  and  observation  :  the  rest— by  far  the  greater  bulk — sub¬ 
merged  in  a  connecting  medium,  submerged  and  occasionally  in  sub¬ 
liminal  or  sub-aqueous  contact  with  others,  while  still  the  peaks, 
the  visible  bergs,  are  far  separate.  ^ 

“We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know.” 

Or,  reversing  the  metaphor,  we  might  liken  our  present  state  to 
that  of  the  hulls  of  ships  submerged  in  a  dim  ocean  among  many 
strange  beasts,  propelled  in  a  blind  manner  through  space ;  proud, 
perhaps,  of  accumulating  many  barnacles  as  decoration ;  only 
recognising  our  destination  bj'  bumping  against  the  dock  wall ; 
and  with  no  cognisance  of  the  deck  and  the  cabins,  the  spars  and 
the  sails,  no  thought  of  the  sextant  and  the  compass  and  the  captain, 
no  perception  of  the  look-out  on  the  mast,  of  the  distant  horizon, 
no  vision  of  objects  far  ahead,  dangers  to  be  avoided,  destinations 
to  be  reached,  other  ships  to  be  spoken  with  by  other  means  than 
bodily  contact, — a  region  of  sunshine  and  cloud,  of  space,  of  perception, 
and  of  intelligence,  utterly  inaccessible  to  the  parts  below  the 
waterline. 

Incidentally,  if  one  'were  permitted  rather  rashly  to  speculate,  it 
might  be  suggested  that  most  of  the  disputes  about  re-incarnation 
could  be  hypothetically  reconciled  by  this  hypothesis  of  the  subliminal 
self.  Not  the  same  individual  portion  need  perhaps  be  incarnated 
again,  but  another  phase  of  the  whole ;  and  so  gradually  each  aspect 
might  acquire  the  experience,  the  submerged  experience,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  practical  training,  obtainable  by  incarnate  life  on  one  of 
the  vagrant  lumps  of  matter  known  as  habitable  planets. 

So  also  are  the  difficulties  of  birth  and  recent  childhood,  recent 
nonentity,  minimised  by  the  subliminal  self  hypothesis.  The  suggestion 
is  an  obvious  one  that  as  a  body  becomes  gradually  ready  and  the 
child  grow.s,  so  more  and  more  of  the  total  personality  leaks,  as  it 
were,  into  it,  until  we  get  the  adult  individual  as  we  know  him : 
sometimes  more  of  the  whole- — what  we  call  a  great  man  :  sometimes 

’  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say  that  an  iceberg  floats  with  only  about 
^.,th  of  its  bulk  above  water. 
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less — a  deficient  man.  And  death  is  the  rejoining  and  re-uniting 
of  the  temporarily  almost  dissevered  tind  curiously  educated  fraction 
to  the  whole.  Shall  such  a  mental  entity  be  only  capable  of  complete 
and  thorough  incarnation  ?  Shall  it  never  in  some  dreamy  and 
semi-conscious  or  unconscious  state  influence  another  body,  or  take 
any  physical  part  in  the  scenes  in  which  for  a  time  it  was  so  interested  ? 
The  opportunities  appear  to  be  scarce,  and  the  phenomenon  is  rare  ; 
but  who  is  to  say  that  it  is  non-existent ;  and  who  shall  say  that 
the  fact  that  the  communications  are  vague,  hesitating,  uncertain, 
sometimes  mistaken,  and  never  complete, — though  no  doubt  there 
are  several  grades  towards  completeness, — goes  to  prove  that  the 
residue  is  not  genuine?  It  is  occasionally  almost  like  trying  to  hold 
a  conversation  with  some  one  in  his  sleep :  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  a 
personality  by  that  sort  of  test.  Indeed,  there  are  all  grades  of 
brilliancy  even  in  our  own  waking  complete  selves :  not  always  are 
we  at  our  best ;  and  odd  conceptions  might  be  formed  of  our  intelli¬ 
gence  if  a  stranger  judged  us  by  our  remarks  on  the  weather  or  the 
crops.  I  am  told  that  Browning  spoke  in  quite  a  commonplace 
manner  concerning  the  weather. 

How  often  have  we  not  found  that  the  utterances  of  some  eminent 
person,  even  in  his  full  bodily  manifestation,  do  not  come  up  to 
our  idea  of  him  :  an  idea  perhaps  based  on  an  acquaintance  with  a 
record  of  his  more  fully  developed  personality  in  moments  of 
inspiration.  There  is  a  tale  concerning  Tennyson  which  I  recently 
heard ;  it  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  quite  possible.  A  lady,  a 

worshipper  of  Tennyson,  and  long  desirous  of  seeing  him,  was  once 

to  her  great  joy  invited  to  a  dinner  at  which  he  sat  opposite  to  her, 
and  she  listened  open-eared  for  his  conversation.  He  spoke  very 
little,  however,  being  apparently  in  an  uninspired  mood,  not  to  say  a 
grumpy  humour;  and  the  only  phrase  she  distinctly  caught  was, 
“I  like  my  mutton  in  chunks.”  That  lady  might  easily  have  gone 
away  convinced  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  a  fraud,  and  that 

some  unpoetic  person  had  been  palmed  off  on  her  as  “  the  bard,”  after 

the  manner  of  the  dinner  party  in  The  Golden  Butterfly. 

The  fact  that  a  “control”  who  frequently  sends  messages,  brings 
with  him  each  time  only  the  memory  of  previous  messages  through 
the  same  medium,  and  is  unaware  of  his  other  supposed  manifesta¬ 
tions  through  other  mediums,  is  very  suggestive  of  what  we  know 
concerning  secondary  and  multiple  personalities.  The  complete  or 
complex  personality  itself  may  perhaps  know  all  about  them  all ; 
but  with  this  complete  personality  we  seem  unable  to  get  into  com- 
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munication ;  we  can  so  far  only  reach  the  fragments,  and  through 
different  mediums  different  fragments,  as  if — speaking  of  it  as  a  kind 
of  incarnation, — as  if  the  temporary  incarnation  were  affected  or  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  kind  of  body  occupied,  and  could  not  manifest  in  identical 
fashion  when  constrained  by  the  limitations  of  different  instruments  ; 
just  as  an  executive  musician  would  naturally  appeal  to  different 
emotions  if  given,  alternately,  a  violin,  a  cornet,  a  flute,  and  a  concer¬ 
tina.  We  can  hardly  expect,  on  any  view,  to  reach  more  than  what 
we  have  supposed  to  be  the  fraction  wliich  had  been  manifested  here 
in  the  flesh  during  earth  life,  but  it  appears  as  if  we  could  not 
reach  so  much  as  that — only  a  fragment  of  that.  The  specially 
adapted  and  educated  body  and  brain  which  it  was  wont  to  use  is 
no  longer  available, — the  organ  is  broken,  and  the  organist  is 
asked  to  manifest  his  identity  on  the  harmonium  of  a  country 
church. 

But  neither  telepathy  nor  yet  the  agency  of  deceased  persons  is 
able  to  explain  the  asserted  power  of  true  clairvoyance  properly 
so-called  :  the  perception  of  things  unknown  to  every  mind  of  a  human 
order  nor  prediction  of  a  kind  other  than  inference.^  These  are 
great  subjects,  and  I  have  something  to  say  about  them  too,  though 
whether  it  is  worth  saying  at  the  present  time  is  very  doubtful, 
for  I  am  not  by  any  means  convinced  that  either  of  these  things 
ever  occurs,  ^  will  only  say,  therefore,  in  general,  that  the  vague 
hypothesis  of  a  world-soul,  or  an  immanent  Mind,  of  which  even 
the  totality  of  ourselves  are  only  microscopic  fragments,  as  our  ordi¬ 
narily  known  selves  have  been  supposed  to  be  more  substantial 
fragments  of  our  entire  selves — a  Mind  to  which  space  and  time  are 
not  the  barriers  and  limitations  which  they  appear  to  us — a  Mind 
to  which  the  past,  present,  and  future  are  not  indeed  all  one,  but 
yet  in  a  manner  perceivable  at  will  as  a  simultaneity  as  well  as  a 
sequence,  and  in  which  no  transit  or  travel  is  necessary  to  pass  from 
one  place  to  another, — I  must  say  that  a  vague  hypothesis  of  this 
kind — a  notion  familiar  to  all  philosophers — is  often  forced  across 

^  For  instance,  the  reading  of  numbers  or  letters  grasped  at  random  and  thrown 
into  a  bag  ;  or  of  a  piece  of  newspaper  torn  out  anywhere  and  sealed  up  without 
having  been  looked  at,  and  the  residue  promptly  burnt ;  if  such  a  thing  ever 
occurs. 

^If  such  a  thing  is  conceivable  as  real  prevision  not  deducible  from  a  wide 
knowledge  or  survey  of  contemporaneous  events  ;  for  instance,  the  winner  of  a 
neck-and-neck  race,  or  the  exact  date  of  some  optional  and  as  yet  undecided 
event.  But  these  are  not  good  instances,  for  it  must  be  assumed  possible  that 
the  predicting  agency  might  act  so  as  to  bring  about  fulfilment. 
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my  vision  as  I  think  over  the  problems  of  this  great  and  wonderful 
universe. 

To  suppose  that  we  know  it  all :  to  suppose  that  we  have  grasped 
its  main  outlines,  that  we  realise  pretty  completely  not  only  what 
is  in  it,  but  the  still  more  stupendous  problem  of  what  is  not  and 
cannot  be  in  it — is  a  presumptuous  exercise  of  limited  intelligence, 
only  possible  to  a  certain  very  practical  and  useful  order  of  brain, 
which  has  good  solid  work  of  a  commonplace  kind  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  has  been  restricted  in  its  outlook,  let  us  say  by  Providence,  in 
order  that  it  may  do  that  one  thing  and  do  it  well.  Some  of  these 
gnostic  persons  have  been  men  of  science,  others  have  been  men  of 
letters,  some  of  them  again  politicians  and  men  of  business  :  some 
few  of  them  have  called  themselves  philosophers,^  but  the  world  has 
not  thought  them  its  greatest  philosophers.  The  instinct  of  the  world 
in  the  long  run,  though  only  in  the  long  run,  is  to  be  trusted ;  and 
the  great  men  whom  it  has  picked  out  as  philosophers  of  the  very 
first  magnitude — the  philosopher  Plato,  of  the  older  time,  and  the 
philosopher  Kant,  of  the  more  modern  era— did  not  so  limit  their 
conception  of  the  possible;  nor  have  the  greatest  poets,  those  whom 
humanity  has  canonised  among  its  greatest  poets — Virgil,  let  us  say, 
and  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson — neither  have  they  looked  with  dim 
beclouded  eyes  on  the  present  of  the  universe,  or  on  the  past  and 
the  future  of  man. 

Hear  Tennyson  on  the  origin  of  life  and  the  antecedents  of  human 
existence  : — 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep, 

From  that  true  world  within  the  world  we  see. 

Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  bounding  shore. 

1  One  cannot  but  sympathise  to  some  extent  with  those  philosophers  who  urge 
that  the  progress  of  humanity  has  been  achieved  by  attention  to  a  development 
of  our  full  consciousness,  and  that  reversion  to  the  subconscious  or  to  dream 
states  is  a  step  back.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  adjective  “subliminal,” 
as  we  understand  it,  is  not  suggestive  of  subordinate  or  subsidiary,  but  is  far 
more  nearly  related  to  “.sublime”:  a  statement  which,  considered  objectively, 
the  philosophers  in  question  would  probably  disallow.  If  they  mean  that  for  the 
active  and  practical  concerns  of  life  consciousness  must  be  our  guide  and  our 
adviser,  I  am  with  them  ;  but  if  they  mean  (as  I  am  sure  they  do  not,  when 
pressed)  that  inspiration  is  attained  through  consciousness,  or  that  it  is  unlawful 
and  unfruitful  to  investigate  the  subconscious,  where  (I  suggest)  lie  the  roots  of 
the  connection  between  mind  and  matter ;  then  I  must  join  issue  with  them. 
So  might  an  iceberg,  glorying  in  its  crisp  solidity  and  sparkling  pinnacles,  resent 
attention  paid  to  its  submerged  subliminal  supporting  region,  or  to  the  saline 
liquid  out  of  which  it  arose,  and  into  which  in  due  course  it  will  some  day  return. 
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Hear  him  also  on  the  present,  and  on  the  possibilities  of  inter¬ 
communion  : — 

The  Ghost  in  Man,  tlie  Ghost  tliat  once  was  Man, 

But  camiot  wliolly  free  itself  from  Man, 

Are  calling  to  each  other  thro’  a  dawn 
Stranger  than  earth  has  ever  seen  ;  the  veil 
Is  rending,  and  the  Voices  of  the  day 
Are  heard  across  the  Voices  of  the  dark. 

And  yet  again  on  the  future,  and  the  ultimate  reconciliation  of 
matter  and  mind  : — 

And  we,  the  poor  earth’s  dying  race,  and  yet 
Ko  phantoms,  watching  from  a  phantom  shore 
Await  the  last  and  largest  sense  to  make 
The  phantom  walls  of  this  illusion  fade. 

And  show  us  that  the  world  is  wholly  fair. 

A  quotation  from  Virgil,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Myers,  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  even  to  one  who  has  no  claim  to  be  a  scholar.  It  is  from  the 
speech  of  Anchises,  in  Book  VI.  of  the  jEneid,  in  reply  to  .Eneas’s 
question  whether  the  departed  ever  wish  to  return  to  the  flesh ;  and 
Anchises,  while  maintaining  that  the  flesh  was  a  burden  well  cast  off, 
takes  occasion  to  assert  the  essential  unity  of  life  and  of  mind  through¬ 
out  the  universe : — 

One  Life  through  all  the  immense  creation  runs. 

One  Spirit  is  the  moon’s,  the  sea’s,  the  sun’s  ; 

All  forms  in  the  air  that  fly,  on  the  earth  that  creep. 

And  the  unknown  nameless  monsters  of  the  deep — 

Each  breathing  thing  obeys  one  Mind’s  control. 

And  in  all  substance  is  a  single  Soul. 

And,  lastly,  let  us  hear  Wordsworth  in  that  immortal  Ode  which 
h3’mns  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  life  and  an  ever-present  though  seldom 
realised  connecting  link  between  the  diverse  orders  of  existence : — 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 

Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 

And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  tlie  shore. 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Meanwhile,  what  have  we  to  do  1  To  inquire,  to  criticise,  to  dis¬ 
cover,  but  also  to  live, — to  live  this  life  here  and  now  :  aided  thereto, 
it  may  be,  by  a  laboriously  acquired  certainty  that  it  is  only  an 
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interlude  in  a  more  splendid  drama.  With  some  people,  belief  has 
preceded  and  frustrated  inquiry :  others  there  are  with  whom  investi¬ 
gation  has  resulted  in  belief :  and  yet  again  others  to  whom  belief 
continues  unattainable  in  spite  of  conscientious  effort  and  research. 
Those  who  feel  assured  of  a  future  existence  may  be  thankful ;  but 
those  who  cannot  feel  so  assured,  with  them  also  it  is  well,  if  they 
apply  their  energies  to  service  on  this  earthly  plane,  and  reap  the 
wholesome  and  natural  joys  accessible  to  us  in  our  present  state. 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 


XVIII. 


By  sir  OLIVER  LODGE,  F.R.S. 

January  30th,  1903. 

In  taking  the  Chair  of  this  Society  for  one  more  year  and 
giving  a  third  Presidential  Address,  I  think  it  desirable  to 
treat  the  subject  from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  on  what  lines  the  Society  may  profitably  work  in  the 
future,  ^t  must  be  remembered  that  our  primary  aim  is  to 
be  a  Scientific  Society,  to  conduct  our  researches  and  to 
record  our  results  in  an  accurate  and  scientific  manner,  so 
as  to  set  an  example  of  careful  work  in  regions  where  it  has 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  to  be  a  trust¬ 
worthy  guide  to  the  generation  of  workers  who  shall  follow^ 
To  be  scientific  does  not  mean  to  be  infallible,  but  it  means 
being  clear  and  honest,  and  as  exact  as  we  know  how  to  be. 
In  difficult  investigations  pioneers  have  always  made  some 
mistakes,  they  have  no  immediate  criterion  or  infallible 
touchstone  to  distinguish  the  more  true  from  the  less  true,  but 
if  they  record  their  results  with  anxious  care  and  scrupulous 
honesty  and  painstaking  precision,  their  mistakes  are  only  less 
valuable  to  the  next  generation  than  their  partially  true 
generalisations ;  and  sometimes  it  turns  out,  after  a  century  or 
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so,  that  mistakes  made  by  early  pioneers  were  no  such  thorough 
errors  as  had  been  thought,  that  they  had  an  element  of 
truth  in  them  all  the  time,  as  if  discoverers  were  endowed 
with  a  kind  of  prophetic  insight  whereby  they  dimly  glimpsed 
theories  and  truths  which  it  would  take  several  generations 
of  workers  to  disencumber  and  bring  clearly  to  light. 

Suppose,  however,  that  their  errors  were  real  ones,  the 
record  of  their  work  is  just  as  important  to  future  navigators 
as  it  is  to  have  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  a  channel  mapped 
out  and  buoyed.  It  is  work  which  must  be  done.  The 
great  ship  passing  straight  to  its  destination  is  enabled  to 
attain  this  directness  and  speed  by  the  combined  labours  of 
a  multitude  of  workers,  some  obscure  and  forgotten,  some 
distinguished  and  remembered,  but  none  of  whom  were  able 
to  realise  the  stately  passage  of  the  great  ship  through  the 
channels  marked  out  for  it,  and  by  aid  of  mechanism  which 
they  had  taken  a  part  in  designing  or  constructing.  So  it  is 
with  every  great  erection ;  and  the  Forth  Bridge  stands  upon 
piers  sunk  below  the  water-mark  by  the  painful  and  long 
continued  labours  of  Italian  workmen  in  “caissons”  full  of  com¬ 
pressed  and  heated  air. 

The  study  of  specifically  Natural  knowledge  was  fostered 
and  promoted  by  the  recognition  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
of  a  body  of  enthusiasts  who,  during  the  disturbed  but  hopeful 
era  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  met  together  to  discuss  problems 
of  scientific  interest ;  and  to-day  the  Eoyal  Society  is  among 
the  dignified  institutions  of  our  land,  taking  all  branches  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History — the  Physical  Sciences 
and  the  Biological  Sciences — under  its  wing. 

Us  it  does  not  recognise,  but  then  neither  does  it  recognise 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  or  Ethics,  or  Psychology,  or 
History,  or  any  part  of  a  great  region  of  knowledge  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  the  Natural 
Sciences. 

It  is  for  us  to  introduce  our  subjects  within  that  pale,  if  it 
turns  out  that  there  they  properly  belong ;  and  if  not,  it  is  for 
us  to  do  pioneer  work  and  begin  the  establishment  of  another 
Society  or  group  of  Societies  for  recognition  and  promotion  of 
work  in  the  mental,  the  psychological,  the  psychical  direction, 
until  the  day  for  unification  shall  arrive. 
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Half  knowledge  sees  divisions  and  emphasises  barriers, 
delights  in  classification  into  genera  and  species,  affixes  labels, 
and  studies  things  in  groups.  And  all  this  work  is  of  the 
utmost  practical  value  and  is  essentially  necessary.  That  the 
day  will  come  when  barriers  shall  be  broken  down,  when 
species  shall  be  found  to  shade  off  into  one  another,  when 
continuity  and  not  classification  shall  be  the  dominant  feature, 
may  be  anticipated  by  all,  but  we  have  no  power  of  hastening 
the  day  except  by  taking  our  place  in  the  workshop  and 
doing  our  assigned  quota ;  still  less  have  we  any  advantage  in 
pretending  that  the  day  of  unification  has  arrived  while  as 
yet  its  dawn  is  still  in  the  future. 

Returning  to  my  thesis  I  say  our  primary  aim  is  to  be  a 
scientific  Society,  doing  pioneering  and  foundation  work  in  a 
new  and  not  yet  incorporated  tract  on  which  future  genera¬ 
tions  may  build,  and  making  as  few  mistakes  as  we  can 
reasonably  contrive  by  the  exercise  of  great  care. 

We  are  not  a  literary  society,  though  we  have  had  men  ^ 
letters  among  our  guides  and  leaders ;  and  we  are  not  a 

religious  society,  though  some  of  our  members  take  an 
interest  in  our  subject  because  it  seems  to  them  to  have  a 
bearing  on  their  religious  convictions  or  hopes.  I  will  say 
a  few  words  on  both  these  points.  First,  our  relations  to 
literature. 

The  name  of  Francis  P)acon  is  a  household  word  in  the 
history  of  English  scientific  ideas,  I  do  not  mean  in  ihe  recent, 
and  as  it  seems  to  me  comic,  aspect,  that  he  wrote  everything 
that  was  written  in  the  Elizabethan  era  (a  matter  to  which  I 
wish  to  make  no  reference  one  way  or  the  other,  for  it  is 

completely  off  my  path),  but  before  that  hare  was  started  his 
name  was  weighty  and  familiar  in  the  history  of  English 

scientific  ideas.  It  is  instructive  to  ask  why.  Was  he  a  man 
of  Science  ?  No.  Did  he  make  discoveries  ?  No.  Do  scien¬ 
tific  men  trace  back  their  ancestry  to  him  ?  No.  To  Isaac 
Newton  they  trace  it  back,  to  Gilbert,  to  Roger  Bacon, 
speaking  for  those  in  England ;  but  of  Francis  Bacon  they 

know  next  to  nothing.  Outside  England  all  the  world  traces 
its  scientific  ancestry  to  Newton,  to  Descartes,  to  Galileo,  to 
Kepler ;  but  of  Francis  Bacon  scientific  men  outside  England 
have  scarcely  heard,  save  as  a  man  of  letters.  Yet  the  pro- 
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gress  of  science  owes  much  to  him.  All  unconsciously  scientific 
men  owe  to  him  a  great  debt.  Why  ? 

Because  he  perceived  afar  off  the  oncoming  of  the  scientific 
w'ave,  and  because  he  was  able,  in  language  to  which  men  would 
listen,  to  herald  and  welcome  its  advance. 

Scientifically  he  was  an  amateur ;  but  he  was  an  enthusiast 
who  with  splendid  eloquence,  with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  with 
great  forensic  skill,  was  able  to  impress  his  generation,  and  not 
his  own  generation  alone,  with  some  idea  of  the  dignity  and 
true  place  of  science,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  Eoyal  Society  to  pursue  their  labours  unim¬ 
peded  by  persecution  and  to  gain  some  sort  of  recognition  even 
from  general  and  aristocratic  Society. 

For  remember  that  the  term  “  science  ”  was  not  always 
respectable.  To  early  ears  it  sounded  almost  as  the  term 
witchcraft  or  magic  sounded,  it  was  a  thing  from  which  to 
warn  young  people ;  it  led  to  atheism  and  to  many  other 
abominations.  It  was  an  unholy  prying  into  the  secrets  of 
Nature  which  were  meant  to  be  hid  from  our  eyes,  it  was 
a  thing  against  which  the  Church  resolutely  set  its  face,  a 
thing  for  which  it  was  ready  if  need  were  to  torture  or  to  burn 
those  unlucky  men  of  scientific  genius  who  were  born  before 
their  time.  I  mean  no  one  Church  in  particular :  I  mean 
the  religious  world  generally.  Science  was  a  thing  allied  to- 
heresy,  a  thing  to  hold  aloof  from,  to  shudder  at,  and  to 
attribute  to  the  devil.  All  which  treatment  that  great  and 
eminent  pioneer,  Eoger  Bacon,  experienced  at  our  beloved 
University  of  Oxford ;  because  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe. 

How  came  it  that  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  the  atmosphere  was 
so  different  from  that  prevalent  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  ? 
Doubtless  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  the  patriotism  aroused  by  the 
Armada  and  by  the  great  discoveries  in  geography,  had  had  their 
vivifying  effect ;  and  the  same  sort  of  originality  of  thought 
which  did  not  scruple  to  arraign  a  king  for  high  treason  like¬ 
wise  ventured  to  set  orthodoxy  at  defiance,  and  to  experiment 
upon  and  investigate  openly  all  manner  of  natural  facts.  But  I 
wish  to  maintain,  or  at  least  to  suggest,  that  the  result  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Francis  Bacon. 
He  had  accustomed  scholars  and  literary  men  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  prerogatives  of  scientific  enquiry,  he  had  emphasised 
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the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  experiment,  and  it  is  to  his 
writings  that  the  rapid  spread  of  scientific  ideas,  discovered 
as  always  by  a  few,  became  acceptable  to  and  spread  among 
the  many. 

Do  not  let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  recognition  of 
science  was  immediate  and  universal.  Dislike  of  it,  and 
mistrust  of  the  spread  of  scientific  enquiry,  persisted  well 
into  the  Victorian  era,  and  is  not  wholly  extinct  to  this 
day. 

I  am  not  at  the  moment  speaking  of  investigation  into 
affairs  of  the  mind — that  is  unpopular  and  mistrusted  still,  and 
still  good  people  are  found  who  will  attribute  anything  un¬ 
usual  to  the  devil,  and  warn  young  people  from  it, — but  I  refer 
to  some  slight  trace  of  lingering  prejudice  against  the  orthodox 
sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  Biology.  They  have 
achieved  their  foothold,  they  are  regarded  with  respect,  people 
do  not  disdain  to  make  money  by  means  of  them  when  the 
opportunity  is  forthcoming,  but  they  are  not  really  liked.  They 
are  only  admitted  to  our  Schools  on  sufferance,  as  an  inferior 
grade  of  study  suited  to  the  backward  and  the  ignorant ; 
they  are  not  regarded  with  affection  and  enthusiasm,  as  revela¬ 
tions  of  Divine  working,  to  be  reverently  studied,  nor  as 
subjects  in  which  the  youth  of  a  nation  may  be  wholesomely 
and  solidly  trained. 

Very  well,  still  more  is  the  time  not  quite  ripe  for  our  sub¬ 
ject  ;  pioneers  must  expect  hard  knocks,  the  mind  of  a  people 
can  change  only  slowly ;  and  until  the  mind  of  a  people  is 
changed,  new  truths  born  before  their  time  must  suffer  the 
fate  of  other  untimely  births ;  and  the  prophet  who  preaches 
them  must  expect  to  be  mistaken  for  a  useless  fanatic,  of 
whom  every  age  has  always  had  too  many,  and  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  be  literally  or  metaphorically  put  to  death,  as  part  of 
the  process  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 

The  dislike  and  mistrust  and  disbelief  in  the  validity  or 
legitimacy  of  psychical  enquiry  is  familiar.  The  dislike  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  is  almost  defunct.  It  survives  un¬ 
doubtedly  ;  they  are  not  liked  but  they  are  tolerated :  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  part  of  the  surviving  dislike  is  due  not 
alone  to  heredity  and  imbibed  ideas,  but  to  the  hasty  and 
intolerant  and  exuberant  and  splay-footed  attitude  of  some 
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men  of  science,  who,  knowing  themselves  to  be  reformers,  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  have  a  grain  of  seed-corn  to  plant  and  water, 
cannot  be  content  to  go  about  their  business  in  a  calm  and 
conciliatory  spirit,  but  must  seek  to  hurry  things  on  by  a  rough¬ 
shod  method  of  progression,  which  may  indeed  attain  its  ends, 
but  gives  some  pain  in  the  process,  and  perhaps  achieves  results 
less  admirable  than  those  which  might  have  been  attained  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  patience,  a  little  more  perception  of  the 
point  of  view  of  others,  a  little  more  imagination,  a  little  more 
of  that  recognition  of  the  insignificance  of  trifles  and  of  the 
transitory  character  of  full-blown  fashions  which  is  called  a 
sense  of  humour,  a  little  more  cultivation  of  the  historic  sense. 
In  a  word  a  little  more  general  education. 

I  am  digressing  again.  I  was  pointing  out  the  importance 
of  Francis  Bacon  as  a  man  of  letters  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  national  recognition  of  the  natural  sciences 
in  England. 

Has  it  struck  you,  it  has  often  struck  me,  that  in  the  history 
of  the  psychical  sciences  we  too  have  had  a  Bacon,  and  one 
not  long  departed  from  us  ?  Is  it  possible  that  in  the  two 
volumes,  which  to-day  or  to-morrow  may  be  emerging  from 
the  press,  we  have  a  book  which  posterity  will  regard  as  a 
Novwni  Organon  ?  History  does  not  repeat  itself,  and  I  would 
not  draw  the  parallel  too  close.  vit  may  be  that  posterity  will 
regard  Myers  as  much  more  than  that,  as  a  philosophic  pioneer 
who  has  not  only  secured  recognition  for,  but  has  himself 
formulated  some  of  the  philosophic  unification  of,  a  mass  of 
obscure  mental  and  barely  recognised  human  faculty,  and  has 
thrown  a  light  on  the  meaning  of  personality  which  may  sur¬ 
vive  the  test  of  time^  It  may  be  so,  but  that  is  for  no  one 
living  to  say.  Posterity  alone,  by  aid  of  the  experience  and 
further  knowledge  which  time  brings,  is  able  to  make  a 
judgment  of  real  value  on  such  a  topic  as  that. 

Meanwhile  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  time  does  bring  this  greater 
knowledge  and  experience.  For  time  alone  is  impotent.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  years  passed  on  this  planet,  during  which  the  amount 
of  knowledge  acquired  was  small  or  nil.  Up  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  even,  scientific  progress  was  at  the  least  slow.  Eecently 
it  has  been  rapid — none  too  rapid,  but  rapid.  The  rate  of 
advance  depends  upon  the  activities  and  energies  of  each 
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generation  and  upon  the  organisation  and  machinery  which  it 
has  inherited  from  its  immediate  forebears. 

The  pioneers  who  created  the  S.P.E.  have  left  it  in  trust 
with  us  to  hand  it  on  to  future  generations  an  efficient  and 
powerful  machine  for  the  spread  of  scientific  truth,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  in  a  direction  overgrown 
with  thickets  of  popular  superstition,  intermixed  with  sandy 
and  barren  areas  of  resolute  incredulity.  We  have  to  steer 
our  narrow  way  between  tlie  Scylla  of  stony  minds  witli  no 
opening  in  our  direction,  and  the  Charybdis  of  easy  and 
omnivorous  acceptance  of  every  straw  and  waif  whether  of 
truth  or  falsehood  that  may  course  with  the  currents  of  popular 
superstition. 

Eealising  this  to  be  our  duty,  and  perceiving  that  we  have 
a  long  period  of  danger  and  difficulty  before  us,  it  has  become 
evident  to  persons  of  clear  vision  that  the  Society  must  be 
established  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis,  and  must  endeavour 
to  initiate  an  attitude  of  regarding  the  psychical  sciences  as 
afibrding  the  same  sort  of  scope  to  a  career,  the  same  sort  of 
opportunities  of  earning  a  livelihood,  as  do  the  longer  recognised 
sciences, — those  which  are  more  specifically  denominated 
“  natural,”  because  of  the  way  they  fit  into  our  idea  of  the 

scheme  of  nature  as  by  us  at  present  recognised,  or  at  any 

rate  because  they  deal  with  facts  to  which  we  have  gradually 
grown  accustomed. 

Any  young  man  who  wishes  to  make  money  should  be 
warned  off  the  pursuit  of  pure  science  at  the  outset.  People 

who  enter  the  field  with  that  object  in  view  will  do  neither 

themselves  nor  science  any  good.  A  certain  amount  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  pioneering  proclivity  is  essential,  but  fortunately  that 
has  never  yet  been  wanting  in  our  race ;  witness  the  hardships 
willingly  entered  upon,  and  the  risks  run,  in  Arctic  or  Antarctic 
exploration,  for  nothing  more  than  a  living  wage.  A  living 
wage  is  however  to  many  a  necessity.  It  has  always  been 
recognised  that  those  who  labour  at  the  altar  should  live  by 
the  altar ;  and  a  minimum  of  provision  for  bread  and  homely 
needs  ought  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  Society  like  this  where¬ 
with  to  enable  a  person  of  ability  and  enthusiasm  to  undertake 
the  prosecution  of  our  researches  in  a  definite  and  continuous 
and  so  to  speak  professional  manner.  Hitherto  we  have 
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depended  on  the  spontaneous  and  somewhat  spasmodic  work 
of  amateurs,  often  of  wealthy  amateurs,  before  whose 
minds  such  questions  as  salary  never  even  momentarily 
pass.  We  shall  always  have  need  of  services  such  as 
theirs.  In  the  more  orthodox  sciences,  in  Physics  for  instance, 
it  has  been  notorious  that  throughout  last  century  the 
best  work  has  often  been  done  by  people  who  having  the 
means  of  living  otherwise  secured  to  them  were  able  to 
devote  their  time,  and  often  considerable  means  too,  to  the 
prosecution  of  research.  There  has  been  no  rule  either  way. 
Some  of  the  leaders  have  been  paid  a  small  salary,  like  Faraday ; 
others  have  had  independent  means,  like  Joule.  Always  I 
say  we  shall  depend  upon  and  be  grateful  for  the  spontaneous 
work  and  help  of  people  of  means,  but  we  must  not  depend 
solely  upon  that,  else  will  young  people  of  genius  be  diverted 
by  sheer  force  of  circumstance  into  other  channels,  and  our 
nascent  science  will  lose  the  beneht  of  their  powers  and  con¬ 
tinuous  work. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  communicating,  to  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  this  afternoon,  the  fact  that  a 
few  friends  who  desire  to  remain  anonymous  have  started  an 
endowment  fund  in  order  to  achieve  this  object,  in  order  to 
set  the  Society  upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  in  order  to 
provide  the  material  means  of  attacking  the  problems  which 
the  future  may  bring  before  us.  Member  A  has  given  us  £750, 
member  B  £250,  the  Society  has  transferred  £1000  from 
the  legacy  of  Dr.  Arthur  Myers,  and  a  trust  deed  has  been 
drawn  up  and  approved  by  the  Council,  whereby  the  Society 
accepts  these  donations  and  others  which  we  hope  may  be 
forthcoming,^  and  determines  to  accumulate  them  until  the 
sum  of  £8000  at  least  has  been  reached,  or  until  a  certain 
specified  time  elapses,  whichever  event  happens  first.  As 
soon  as  a  'minimum  capital  sum  of  £8000  has  been  attained, 
it  will  be  permissible  to  offer  a  Eesearch  Scholarship  in 
Psychical  Science,  to  which  a  holder  irrespective  of  sex  or 
nationality  may  be  appointed  for  one  year,  and  from  year  to 
year  as  may  seem  good,  his  or  her  time  to  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  psychical  investigation. 

If  we  had  more  means  more  might  be  done ;  a  much- 
1  A  legacy  of  £3805  has  since  been  left  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Aksakoff. 
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needed  laboratory,  with  special  appliances  such  as  I  fore¬ 
shadowed  some  years  ago,  might  be  erected ;  but  this  is  to  be 
the  beginning.  This  is  not  an  appeal  to  people  to  increase 
or  supplement  their  subscriptions,  such  as  was  recently  issued, 
in  order  to  meet  our  ordinary  working  expenses  and  enable 
us  to  employ  an  Organising  Secretary  and  to  take  what  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  calling  improved  offices. 
The  need  for  ordinary  subscriptions  and  new  members  con¬ 
tinues,  and  it  should  be  clearly  represented  to  all  persons 
interested  in  our  work  that  we  should  welcome  them  if 
they  will  join  the  Society,  and  that  we  apply  no  test  save 
the  test  of  sympathy  and  sanity.  But  the  movement  I  now 
report  has  new  and  additional  objects  :  it  is  the  establishment 
of  an  endowment  fund  to  place  the  Society  on  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis  and  enable  it  before  long  to  begin 
prosecuting  its  work  with  greater  ardour,  and  especially  with 
greater  regularity. 

We  cannot  always  depend  on  spontaneous  cases  alone. 
They  are  most  important  and  are  often  extremely  valuable 
instances  of  a  spontaneous  and  purposeful  exercise  of  the 
faculty  we  are  investigating,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  we  have  had  enough  of  them.  It  is  essential 
that  we  be  kept  informed  of  recent  well-attested  cases,  especially 
of  apparitions  at  or  near  the  time  of  death  ;  but  we  shall  not 
make  progress  in  understanding  the  laws  of  the  phenomena 
and  in  disentangling  their  deeper  meaning  if  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  observation  alone.  We  must  experiment,  we  must 
endeavour  to  produce  and  examine  phenomena  as  it  were  in 
a  laboratory  and  submit  them  to  minute  investigation. 

For  instance  there  is  the  question  of  so-called  spirit 
photography,  there  are  asserted  levitations  and  apioorts  and 
physical  movements,  none  of  which  have  l)een  subjected  to 
adequate  scientific  examination ;  many  such  cases  have  been 
examined  and  found  fraudulent,  and  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  phenomena  under  prescribed  and  crucial  con¬ 
ditions  ;  but  until  these  things  have  been  submitted  to  long- 
continued  scientific  scrutiny  they  will  make  no  undisputed 
impression,  they  will  be  either  improperly  accepted  or  im¬ 
properly  rejected,  and  will  continue  in  that  nebulous  hazy 
region,  the  region  of  popular  superstition,  from  which  it  is  the 
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business  of  this  Society  to  rescue  them ;  raising  them  on  to 
the  dry  land  of  science,  or  submerging  them  as  impostures 
in  the  waters  of  oblivion.  And  I  may  say  parenthetically 
that  we  do  not  care  one  iota  which  alternative  fate  is  in 
store  for  them ;  we  only  want  the  truth. 

Now  I  know  that  some  few  of  our  members  are  impatient 
of  such  an  investigation  and  decline  to  see  any  need  for  it. 
They  feel  that  if  they  have  evidence  enough  to  justify  their 
own  belief,  further  enquiry  is  superfluous. 

These  have  not  the  scientific  spirit,  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  “  law.”  A  fact  isolated  and  alone, 
joined  by  no  link  to  the  general  body  of  knowledge,  is  almost 
valueless.  If  what  they  believe  is  really  a  fact,  they  may 
depend  upon  it  that  it  has  its  place  in  the  cosmic  scheme, 
a  place  which  can  be  detected  by  human  intelligence ;  and 
its  whole  bearing  and  meaning  can  gradually  be  made  out. 

A  still  smaller  class  of  persons  may  of  course  take  the 
purely  selfish  view  that  what  they  have  already  learnt  is 
sufficient  for  them,  and  they  will  help  us  no  further.  To 
such  I  do  not  speak,  except  to  point  out  to  them  that 
their  attitude  is  selfish.  Real  knowledge,  like  real  wealth 
of  any  kind,  cannot  be  wrapped  up  thus,  it  pines  for  re¬ 
production,  for  increase :  “  how  am  I  straightened  till  it  be 
accomplished  ” ;  the  missionary  spirit,  in  some  form  or  other, 
is  inseparably  associated  with  all  true  and  worthy  know¬ 
ledge.  Think  of  a  man  who,  having  made  a  discovery  in 
Astronomy, — seen  a  new  planet,  or  worked  out  a  new 
law, — should  keep  it  to  himself  and  gloat  over  it  in  private. 
It  would  be  inhuman  and  detestable  miserliness ;  even  in 
a  thing  like  that  of  no  manifest  importance  to  mankind. 
The  only  excuse  would  be  if  he  lived  so  much  in  advance 
of  his  time  that,  like  Galileo  with  his  newly  invented  and 
applied  telescope,  he  received  nothing  but  rebuffs  and 
persecution  for  the  publication  of  his  discoveries.  But  even 
so,  it  is  his  business  to  brave  this  and  tell  out  what 
he  knows ;  still  more  is  it  his  business  so  to  act  upon 
the  mind  of  his  generation  as  to  convert  it  gradually  to  the 
truth,  and  lead  his  fellows  to  accept  what  now  they  reject. 

Those  who  believe  themselves  the  repositories  of  any  form 
of  divine  truth  should  realise  their  responsibility.  They  are 
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bound  in  honour  to  take  such  steps  as  may  wisely  cause 
its  perception  and  recognition  by  the  mass  of  mankind. 
They  are  not  bound  to  harangue  the  crowd  from  the  nearest 
platform :  that  might  be  the  very  way  to  retard  progress 
and  throw  back  the  acceptance  of  their  doctrine.  The  course 
to  pursue  may  be  much  more  indirect  than  that.  The 
way  may  be  hard  and  long,  but  to  the  possessor  of  worldly 
means  it  is  far  easier  than  to  another.  If  the  proper 
administration  of  his  means  can  conduce  to  the  progress  of 
science,  and  to  the  acceptance  by  the  mass  of  mankind  of 
important  and  vivifying  knowledge  of  which  they  are  now 
ignorant,  then  surely  the  path  lies  plain. 

The  inauguration  of  this  endowment  fund,  of  which  I 
announce  a  nucleus  to-day,  makes  it  possible  and  easy  for 
persons  without  leisure,  but  with  means  and  enlightenment, 
to  assist  their  fellows  by  ensuring  a  continuation  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  investigation  into  the  more  unconscious  and  less 
recognised  mental  operations. 

But  still  it  will  be  asked.  Why  investigate  further  when 
we  are  already  convinced  ?  of  telepathy  for  instance, — it  may 
be  said, — you  yourself  are  convinced  of  that.  Why  do  you 
want  us  to  conduct  experiments  in  that  ?  Hypnotism  again  : 
An  excellent  paper  was  read  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  Society 
on  certain  aspects  of  hypnotism ;  but  hypnotism  is  an  accepted 
medical  fact.  Why  waste  time  in  making  further  experiments 
on  its  manner  and  its  bearing  ? 

Alas,  here  again  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  scientific  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  of  England  is  painfully  prominent.  Effective 
knowledge  concerning  anything  can  only  be  the  result  of 
long-continued  investigation,  and  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
a  fact  is  only  the  very  first  step.  Until  there  is  some 
sort  of  tentative  belief  in  the  reasonable  possibility  of  a 
fact  there  is  no  investigation, — the  scientific  priest  and  Levite 
have  other  business,  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  And 
small  blame  to  them :  they  cannot  stop  to  investigate  every¬ 
thing  that  may  be  lying  by  the  roadside.  If  they  had 
been  sure  that  it  was  a  fellow  creature  in  legitimate  dis¬ 
tress  they  would  have  acted  differently.  Belief  of  a  tentative 
kind  will  ensure  investigation,  not  by  all  but  by  some  of 
the  scientific  travellers  along  the  road ;  but  investigation  is 
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the  prelude  to  action,  and  action  is  a  long  process.  Some 
one  must  attend  to  the  whole  case  and  see  it  through. 

Others,  more  pressed  for  time,  may  find  it  easier  to  sub¬ 
scribe  their  two  pence  to  an  endowment  fund,  and  so  give 
indirect  but  valuable  assistance. 

But  once  more  the  question  is  reiterated.  Why  investigate 
that  of  which  we  are  sure  ?  Why  seek  to  confirm  that 
of  which  we  already  have  conviction  ?  Why  value  well- 
evidenced  narratives  for  instance  of  apparitions  at  times  of 

death  or  catastrophe,  when  so  many  have  already  been 
collected  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  and  when  careful 
scrutiny  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick  proved  that  they  could  not  be 
the  result  of  chance  coincidence  ?  ^  There  is  a  quite  definite 
answer  to  this  question,  which  I  wish  to  commend  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  feel  this  difficulty  or  ask  this  sort  of 
C[uestion. 

The  business  of  science  is  not  belief  but  investigation. 
Belief  is  both  the  prelude  to  and  the  outcome  of  knowledge. 

If  a  fact  or  a  theory  has  had  a  prima  facie  case  made  out 

for  it,  subsequent  investigation  is  necessary  to  examine  and 
extend  it. 

The  object  of  investigation  is  the  ascertainment  of  law, 
and  to  this  process  there  is  no  end.  What,  I'or  instance,  is 
the  object  of  observing  and  recording  earthquakes,  and 
arranging  delicate  instruments  to  detect  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  of  earth  tremor  ?  Every  one  knows  that  earthquakes 
exist,  there  is  no  scepticism  to  overcome  in  their  case ; 
even  people  who  have  never  experienced  them  are  quite 
ready  to  believe  in  their  occurrence.  Investigation  into  earth¬ 
quakes  and  the  whole  of  the  motile  occurrences  in  the 
earth’s  crust,  is  not  in  the  least  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
firming  faith,  but  solely  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
conditions  and  nature  of  the  phenomena ;  in  other  words, 
for  the  ascertainment  of  law. 

So  it  is  in  every  branch  of  science.  At  first  among  new 
phenomena  careful  observation  of  fact  is  necessary,  as  when 
Tycho  Brahe  made  measurements  of  the  motion  of  the  planets 
and  accumulated  a  store  of  careful  observations.  Then  came 

’  See  the  Report  of  Professor  Sidgwick’s  Committee,  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  Vol.  x. 
p.  394. 
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the  era  of  hypothesis,  and  Kepler  waded  through  guess  after 
guess,  testing  them  pertinaciously  to  see  if  any  one  of  them 
would  fit  all  the  facts :  the  result  of  his  strenuous  life- 
work  being  the  three  great  laws  which  for  all  time  bear 
his  name.  And  then  came  the  majestic  deductive  epoch  of 
Newton,  welding  the  whole  into  one  comprehensive  system  ; 
subsequently  to  be  enriched  and  extended  by  the  labours 
of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  ;  after  which  the  current  of 
scientific  enquiry  was  diverted  for  a  time  into  other  less 
adequately  explored  channels. 

For  not  at  all  times  is  everything  equally  ripe  for 
enquiry.  There  is  a  phase,  or  it  may  be  a  fashion,  even  in 
science.  I  spoke  of  geographical  exploration  as  the  feature  of 
Elizabeth’s  time.  Astronomical  enquiry  succeeded  it.  Optics 
and  Chemistry  were  the  dominating  sciences  of  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Heat  and  Geology  of  the 
middle.  Electricity  and  Biology  of  the  later  portion.  Not  yet 
has  our  branch  of  psychology  had  its  phase  of  popularity ;  nor 
am  I  anxious  that  it  should  be  universally  fashionable.  It 
is  a  subject  of  special  interest,  and  therefore  perhaps  of 
special  danger.  In  that  respect  it  is  like  other  studies  of 
the  operations  of  mind,  like  a  scientific  enumeration  of  the 
phenomena  of  religion  for  instance,  like  the  study  of  any¬ 
thing  which  in  its  early  stages  looks  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible.  Training  and  some  admixture  of  other 
studies  are  necessary  for  its  healthy  investigation.  The  day 
will  come  when  the  science  will  put  off  its  foggy  aspect, 
bewildering  to  the  novice,  and  become  easier  for  the  less 
well-balanced  and  more  ordinarily-equipped  explorer.  At 
present  it  is  like  a  mountain  shrouded  in  mist  whose  sides 
offer  but  little  secure  foothold,  where  climbing,  though  possible, 
is  difficult  and  dangerous. 

As  a  Society  we  exist  to  curb  rash  and  inexperienced 
novices,  and  to  support  trusted  and  experienced  climbers  by 
roping  ourselves  together  so  that  we  may  advance  safely 
and  in  unison,  guarding  ourselves  from  foolhardy  enterprises,  but 
facing  such  legitimate  difficulties  as  lie  in  our  path,  and 
resolved  that,  weather  and  uncontrollable  circumstances  per¬ 
mitting,  our  exploration  shall  continue,  and  the  truth,  whatever 
it  may  be,  be  ascertained. 
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The  assuring  ourselves  as  to  facts  is  one  of  our  duties, 
and  it  is  better  to  hesitate  too  long  over  a  truth  than  to 
welcome  an  error,  for  a  false  gleam  may  lead  us  far  astray 
unless  it  is  soon  detected. 

Another  of  our  duties  is  the  making  and  testing  of  hypo¬ 
theses,  so  as  gradually  to  make  a  map  of  the  district  and 
be  able  to  explain  it  to  future  travellers.  We  have  to 

combine  the  labours  of  Tycho  with  those  of  Kepler,  and 

thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  future  Newton ;  who  has  not 
yet  appeared  above  the  psychical  horizon. 

His  advent  must  depend  upon  how  far  we  of  this  and 
the  next  few  generations  are  faithful  to  our  trust,  how  far 
we  work  ourselves,  and  by  our  pecuniary  means  enable 
others  to  work ;  and  I  call  upon  those  who  are  simul¬ 
taneously  blessed  with  this  world’s  goods  and  likewise  inspired 
with  confidence  in  the  truth  and  value  of  mental  and 

spiritual  knowledge,  to  bethink  themselves  whether,  either  in 
their  lifetime  or  in  their  wills,  they  cannot  contribute  to 

the  world’s  progress  in  a  beneficent  way,  so  as  to  enable 

humanity  to  rise  to  a  greater  height  of  aspiration  and  even 

of  religion ;  as  they  will  if  they  are  enabled  to  start  with 
a  substantial  foundation  of  solid  scientific  fact  on  which  to 
erect  their  edifice  of  faith. 

If  it  be  said,  but  why  should  investigation  be  expensive  ? 
I  would  ask  you  to  look  round  and  think  what  is  expended 
on  the  investigation  of  the  orthodox  sciences.  Before  Columbus’ 
voyage  could  be  undertaken,  the  Courts  of  Europe  had  to  be 
appealed  to  for  funds.  Before  astronomical  discoveries  can  be 

made,  large  observatories  and  costly  telescopes  have  to  be 

provided ;  and  not  one  only,  but  many,  so  that  by  collabora¬ 
tion  of  observers  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  truth  may 
be  ascertained. 

Look  at  the  expense  of  biological  and  ethnological  explora¬ 
tion  to-day.  Think  of  the  highly  equipped  physical  laboratories, 
one  of  which  is  maintained  at  every  College  or  University  in 
the  civilised  world.  And  of  chemical  laboratories, — remember 
that  every  large  commercial  chemical  manufacturing  firm  in 
Germany  maintains  a  band  of  trained  and  competent  chemists, 
always  investigating,  in  the  hope  of  a  new  compound  or  a 
new  process  or  some  little  profitable  improvement. 
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Money  is  not  scarce,  and  if  people  realised  the  interest  of 
science  to  the  human  race  it  would  be  poured  out  far  more 
lavishly  than  it  is  at  present.  Certain  small  special  sums  are 
now  provided  for  the  investigation  of  disease.  The  origin  of 
Malaria  has  been  traced,  and  this  disease  has  some  chance  of 
being  exterminated,  so  that  the  tropical  belt  of  the  earth  may 
become  open  to  white  habitation.  Cancer  is  being  pursued  to  its 
lair,  without  success  so  far;  but  funds  for  researches  such  as  these 
are  bound  to  be  forthcoming.  I  read  in  the  papers  only  this 
week  a  magnificent  donation  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
cancer,  a  large  portion  of  a  million,  attributed  to  Mr.  Eocke- 
feller,  founder  of  Chicago  University. 

That  is  the  scale  on  which  to  do  things  with  effect.  When 
practical  benefits  can  be  definitely  foreseen,  people  feel  justified 
in  spending  money  even  on  Science ;  though  as  a  rule  that 
and  education  are  things  on  w'hich  they  are  specially  economical. 
Municipal  extravagance  in  any  such  things  as  those  is  sternly 
checked,  though  in  other  directions  it  is  permitted. 

^And  why  should  not  psychical  investigation  lead  to  practical 
results  ?  Are  we  satisfied  with  our  treatment  of  criminals  ? 
Are  we  as  civilised  people  content  to  grow  a  perennial 
class  of  habitual  criminals,  and  to  keep  them  in  check  only 
by  devices  appropriate  to  savages ;  hunting  them,  flogging 
them,  locking  them  up,  exterminating  them  ?  Any  savage 
race  in  the  history  of  the  world  could  do  as  much  as  that : 
and  if  they  know  no  better  they  are  bound  to  do  it  for  their 
own  protection.  Society  cannot  let  its  malefactors  run  wild,  any 
more  than  it  can  release  its  lunatics.  Till  it  understands  these 
things  it  must  lock  them  up,  but  the  sooner  it  understands 
them  the  better ;  an  attempt  at  comprehension  is  being  made  by 
criminologists  in  Italy,  France,^  and  elsewhere.  Force  is  no  remedy: 
intelligent  treatment  is.  Who  can  doubt  but  that  a  study  of 
obscure  mental  facts  will  lead  to  a  theory  of  the  habitual 
criminal,  to  the  tracing  of  his  malady  as  surely  as  malaria  has 
been  traced  to  the  mosquito  ?  And  once  we  understand  the  evil 
the  remedy  will  follow.  Already  hypnotic  treatment,  or  treat¬ 
ment  by  suggestion,  occurs  to  one.  The  fact  of  imprisonment 
ought  to  lend  itself  to  brilliant  attempts  at  reform.  It  is  a 

^ E.g.  Bulletin  de  VInstitut  Giniral  Psychologique,  dirige  par  Dr.  Pierre  Janet; 
Decern  bre  1902,  p.  225. 
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great  advantage  to  doctors  to  have  their  patients  collected 
compactly  in  a  hospital ;  and  without  it  medical  practice 
would  languish.  It  ought  to  be  a  similar  advantage  to  have 
criminals  herded  together  in  gaols,  and  lunatics  in  asylums. 
It  is  unwise  and  unscientific  to  leave  prisoners  merely  to  the 
discipline  of  warders  and  to  the  preaching  of  chaplains.  That 
is  not  the  way  to  attack  a  disease  of  the  body  politic.  I 
have  no  full-blown  treatment  to  suggest,  but  I  foresee  that 
there  will  be  one  in  the  future.  Society  will  not  be  content 
always  to  pursue  these  methods  of  barbarism ;  the  resources 
of  civilisation  are  not  really  exhausted,  though  for  centuries 
they  have  appeared  to  be.  The  criminal  demands  careful 
study  on  the  psychical  side,  and  remedy  or  palliation  will  be 
a  direct  outcome  of  one  aspect  of  our  researches.  The  influence 
of  the  unconscious  or  subliminal  self,  the  power  of  suggestion, 
the  influence  of  one  mind-  over  another,  the  phenomena  of 
so-called  ‘  possession,’  these  are  not  academic  or  scientifle  facts 
alone :  they  have  a  deep  practical  bearing,  and  sooner  or 


later  it  must 


One  of  the  things  I  want  to  impress  upon  all  Members  and 
Associates  and  beg  them  to  spread,  wherever  they  have  any 
influence,  among  persons  who  being  supernormally  gifted  may 
expect  to  experience  facts  and  sensations  worth  recording,  is 
that  too  much  care  cannot  be  expended  in  getting  the  state¬ 
ments  exact.  Exact  in  every  particular,  especially  as  regards 
the  matter  of  time.  In  recording  a  vision  or  an  audition  or 
some  other  impression  corresponding  to  some  event  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  horrible  tendency  to  try  to  coax  the  facts  to  fit 
some  half-fledged  preconceived  theory  and  to  make  the  coinci¬ 
dence  in  point  of  time  exact. 

Such  distortions  of  truth  are  misleading  and  useless.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  exactly  how  the  things  occurred,  not  how 
the  impressionist  would  have  liked  them  to  occur,  or  how  he 
thinks  they  ought  to  have  occurred.  If  people  attach  any 
importance  to  their  own  predilection  concerning  events  in 
the  Universe,  they  can  set  them  forth  in  a  footnote  for  the 
guidance  of  any  one  who  hereafter  may  think  of  starting  a 
Universe  on  his  own  account:  but  such  speculations  are  of 
no  interest  to  us  who  wish  to  study  and  understand  the 
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Universe  as  it  is.  If  the  event  preceded  the  impression,  by 
all  means  let  us  know  it,  and  perhaps  some  one  may  be  able 
to  detect  some  meaning  in  the  time-interval,  when  a  great 
number  of  similar  instances  are  compared  hereafter.  If  the 
impression  preceded  the  event,  by  all  means  let  us  know  that 
too,  and  never  let  the  observation  be  suppressed  from  a 
ridiculous  idea  that  such  anticipation  is  impossible.  ISTor  let 
us  exclude  attested  physical  phenomena  from  a  historical 
record,  on  any  similar  ground  of  impossibility.  We  want  to 
learn  what  is  possible,  not  to  have  our  minds  made  up  before¬ 
hand  and  distort  or  blink  the  facts  to  suit. 

If  the  correspondence  in  time  is  exact,  then  let  future 
students  be  able  to  ascertain  that  also  from  the  record ;  but 
let  not  the  recorder  make  any  remark  about  “  allowing  for 
difference  of  longitude  ”  or  anything  of  that  kind,  unless 
indeed  he  is  an  astronomer  or  some  one  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  about  “  time.”  Arithmetic  of  that  sort  can  be  left 
to  those  who  subsequently  disentangle  and  criticise  the 
results.  The  observer  may  of  course  amuse  himself  in  that 
and  other  ways  privately,  but  nothing  of  it  should  appear  in 
the  record.  That  should  be  accurate  and  cold-blooded  and 
precise.  Sentences  indicating  contemporary  emotion,  in  so  far 
as  that  is  part  of  the  facts  to  be  recorded,  are  entirely  in  place ; 
but  ejaculations  of  subsequent  emotion,  speculation  as  to  the 
cause,  or  moralisation  as  to  the  meaning,  are  out  of  place. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  do  no  harm,  and  can  easily  be 
ignored  by  a  future  student ;  and  that  is  so  in  one  sense,  but 
their  atmosphere  is  rather  apt  to  spoil  the  record,  to  put  the 
recorder  into  an  unscientific  frame  of  mind,  and,  even  when 
they  have  bias.sed  him  no  whit,  to  suggest  to  a  subsequent 
reader  that  they  may  have  biassed  him,  and  so  discount 
unfairly  the  value  of  his  record. 

With  respect  to  the  important  subject  of  possible  pre¬ 
diction,  on  which  our  ideas  as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of 
time  will  so  largely  depend,  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  put  far  from  us  the  temptation  or  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  original  record  after  the  fact  to  which  it 
refers  has  occurred,  if  it  ever  does  occur ;  and  to  remember 
that  though  we  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  are  in  all 
respects  honest,  and  known  to  be  honest  and  truthful,  yet  the 
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contrary  may  be  surmised  by  posterity  or  by  strangers  or 
foreigners  who  did  not  know  us ;  and  even  our  friends  may 
fancy  that  we  did  more  than  we  were  aware  of,  in  some 
access  of  somnambulic  or  automatic  trance.  Automatic  writers 
for  instance  must  be  assumed  open  to  this  suspicion,  unless 
they  take  proper  precautions  and  deposit  copies  of  their 
writings  in  some  inaccessible  and  responsible  custody  ;  because 
the  essence  of  their  phenomena  is  that  the  hand  writes  what 
they  themselves  are  not  aware  of,  and  so  it  is  an  easy 
step  for  cautious  critics  to  maintain  that  it  may  also  have 
written  when  they  were  not  aware  of  it. 

The  establishment  of  cases  of  real  prediction,  not  mere 
inference,  is  so  vital  and  crucial  a  test  of  something  not 
yet  recognised  by  science  that  it  is  worth  every  effort  to 
make  its  evidence  secure. 

Another  thing  on  which  I  should  value  experiments  is 
the  detection  of  slight  traces  of  telepathic  power  in  quite 
normal  persons,  in  the  average  man  for  instance,  or  rather 

more  likely  perhaps,  in  the  average  child.  The  power  of 
receiving  telepathic  impressions  may  be  a  rare  faculty  exist¬ 
ing  only  in  a  few  individuals  and  in  them  fully  developed ; 
but  it  is  equally  possible,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  more  likely, 
that  what  we  see  in  them  is  but  an  intensification  of  a  power 
which  exists  in  every  one  as  a  germ  or  nucleus.  If  such  should 
be  the  fact,  it  behoves  us  to  know  it ;  and  its  recognition 
would  do  more  to  spread  a  general  belief  in  the  fact  of  tele¬ 
pathy — a  belief  by  no  means  as  yet  universally  or  even 

widely  spread — than  almost  anything  else. 

The  method  that  has  been  suggested  is  to  offer  to  a 
percipient  the  choice  of  one  out  of  two  things,  and  to  see 
whether  in  multitudes  of  events  the  predetermination  of  a 
bystander  as  to  which  shall  be  chosen,  exerts  any  influence 
whatever  on  the  result.  Many  devices  can  be  made  for 
carrying  this  out,  but  experiments  of  greater  interest  and 
novelty  will  be  made  if  the  devices  are  left  to  individual 
ingenuity  and  experience.  Leisure,  and  patience,  and  system, 
and  industry,  are  the  requisites :  and  if  I  do  not  myself 
practise  what  I  preach,  in  this  and  other  particulars,  it  is 

because  whatever  I  may  lack  of  the  others  I  am  at  present 

conspicuously  lacking  in  the  first  of  these  essentials. 
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There  are  many  topics  on  which  I  might  speak :  one  is 
the  recent  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
atom  of  matter,  and  the  discovery  of  facts  which  one  would 
think  must  have  some  bearing, — some  to  me  at  present  quite 
unknown  bearing, — on  the  theory  of  what  are  called 
physical  phenomena ;  but  I  am  speaking  on  this  subject 

in  the  summer  at  Oxford  in  the  Eomanes  lecture, — I 

mean  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  matter,  not  its  bearing 

upon  our  researches,  for  on  the  latter  I  have  at  present 

no  useful  ideas, — so  I  will  not  mention  it  further  here  and 
now,  except  to  call  the  attention  of  all  educated  persons  to 
the  intense  interest  of  this  most  recent  purely  scientific  subject. 

On  another  topic  I  might  say  a  few  words,  viz.,  on  the 
ambiguity  clinging  round  the  phrase  “  action  at  a  distance,” 
in  connection  with  telepathy.  Physicists  deny  action  at  a 
distance,  at  least  most  of  them  do.  I  do  for  one.  At 
the  same  time  I  admit  telepathy.  Therefore  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  I  necessarily  assume  that  telepathy  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  etherial  process  analogous  to  the  transmission 
of  waves.  That  is  however  a  non-sequitur.  The  phrase 
“  action  at  a  distance  ”  is  a  technical  one.  It  signifies  that 
no  physical  force  is  exerted  save  through  a  medium.  There 
must  either  be  a  projectile  from  A  to  B,  or  a  continuous 
medium  of  some  kind  extending  from  A  to  B,  if  A  exerts 
force  upon  B,  or  otherwise  influences  it  by  a  physical 
process. 

But  what  about  a  psychical  process  ?  There  is  no  such 
word  in  physics ;  the  term  is  in  that  connection  meaning¬ 
less.  A  physicist  can  make  no  assertion  on  it  one  way 

or  the  other.  If  A  mesmerises  B,  or  if  A  makes  an 

apparition  of  himself  appear  to  B,  or  if  A  conveys  a  tele¬ 
pathic  impression  to  B ;  is  a  medium  necessary  then  ?  As 
a  physicist  I  do  not  know :  these  are  not  processes  I 
understand.  They  may  not  be  physical  processes  at  all. 

Take  it  further :  A  thinks  of  B,  or  A  prays  to  B,  or 

A  worships  B ; — is  a  medium  necessary  for  these  things  ? 

Absolute  ignorance  !  The  question  is  probably  meaningless 
and  absurd.  Spiritual  and  psychical  events  do  not  enter 

into  the  scheme  of  Physics,  and  when  a  physicist  denies 
action  at  a  distance  ”  he  is  speaking  of  things  he  is 
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competent  to  deal  with, — of  light  and  sound  and  electricity 
and  magnetism  and  cohesion  and  gravitation.  He  is  not,, 
or  should  not  be,  denying  anything  psychical  or  spiritual  at 
all.  All  the  physical  things,  he  asserts,  necessitate  a  medium 
but  beyond  that  he  is  silent.  If  telepathy  is  an  etherial 
process,  as  soon  as  it  is  proved  to  be  an  etherial  process, 
it  will  come  into  the  realm  of  physics ;  but  till  then  it 
stays  outside. 

There  are  rash  speculators  who  presume  to  say  that 
spiritual  and  psychical  and  physical  are  all  one.  To  me 

it  seems  that  the  instinct  for  simplification  has  run  away 

with  them,  that  they  are  trespassing  out  of  bounds  and 

preaching  what  they  do  not  know,  eking  out  a  precarious 
ignorance  with  cheap  dogmatism. 

I  find  I  have  omitted  to  say  anything  on  one  topic 

at  which  I  hinted  in  an  earlier  portion  of  my  Address,, 

viz.,  the  bearing  of  our  enquiry  on  religion.  It  is  a  large 
subject  and  one  too  nearly  trenching  on  the  region  of  emotion 
to  be  altogether  suitable  for  the  consideration  of  a  scientific 
Society.  Yet  every  science  has  its  practical  applications, 
and  though  they  are  not  part  of  the  science,  they  are 

its  legitimate  outcome,  and  the  value  of  the  science  to 
humanity  must  be  measured  in  the  last  resort  by  the  use 
which  humanity  can  make  of  it.  To  the  enthusiast,  science 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  without  ulterior  ends,  may  be 
enough, — and  if  there  were  none  of  this  spirit  in  the 
world  we  should  be  poorer  than  we  are ; — but  for  the  bulk 
of  mankind  this  is  too  high  or  too  arid  a  creed,  and  people 

in  general  must  see  just  enough  outcome  to  have  faith 

that  there  may  be  yet  more. 

'^^That  our  researches  will  ultimately  have  some  bearing,, 
some  meaning,  for  the  science  of  Theology,  I  do  not  doubt. 
What  that  bearing  may  be  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  indicated 
in  an  article  in  the  Hibhert  Journal  for  January  part  of 
what  I  feel  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  gone  as  far  in 
that  article  as  I  feel  entitled  to  go.  We  seek  to  unravel 
the  nature  and  hidden  powers  of  man ;  and  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  attributes  of  humanity  cannot  but  have 
some  influence  on  our  theory  of  Divinity  itself.J 
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If  any  scientific  Society  is  worthy  of  encouragement  and 
support  it  should  surely  be  this.  If  there  is  any  object 
worthy  the  patient  and  continued  attention  of  humanity,  it 
is  surely  these  great  and  pressing  problems  of  whence,  what, 
and  whither,  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Prophet 
and  Philosopher  since  time  was.  The  discovery  of  a  new 
star,  or  of  a  marking  on  Mars,  or  of  a  new  element,  or 
of  a  new  extinct  animal  or  plant,  is  interesting :  surely  the 
discovery  of  a  new  human  faculty  is  interesting  too.  Already 
the  discovery  of  “  telepathy  ”  constitutes  the  first-fruits  of 
this  Society’s  work,  and  it  has  laid  the  way  open  to  the 
discovery  of  much  more.  Its  aim  is  nothing  less  than  the 
investigation  and  better  comprehension  of  human  faculty, 
human  personality,  and  human  destiny. 


XIX. 


By  sir  william  F.  BARRETT,  F.R.S. 

January  29th,  1904. 

My  first  duty  is  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  honour 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  to-day.  When  I  recall  the  names 
of  the  illustrious  men  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  chair,  I 
can  only  ask  your  indulgence  for  the  deficiencies  of  which  I  am 
very  conscious  and  express  the  hope  that  our  Society  may  not 
suffer  from  having  chosen  as  its  President  one  from  a  remote 
distance,  and  who  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  eminence  of  his 
predecessors. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  formally  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  out-going  President,  but  I  am  sure  you  would 
desire  me  to  voice  the  grateful  appreciation,  which  we  all 
sincerely  feel,  of  the  great  services  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has 
rendered  to  the  Society  during  his  three  years’  tenure  of  office. 
In  his  presence  I  cannot  express  all  I  would  like  to  say,  but 
this  much  perhaps  he  will  permit,  that  during  his  Presidency, 
his  influence  and  high  position  in  the  ranks  of  science  have 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Society,  whilst  his  simple  and 
unaffected  courage  has  been  a  noble  stimulus  to  us  all. 
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Here  too,  perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  say  how  much  we 
owe  to  the  ungrudging  and  arduous  labour  of  our  Hon.  Sec.  Mr. 
Piddington,  and  to  the  skill  and  care  with  which  our  Hon. 
Treasurer  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith  has,  almost  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Society,  conducted  its  finances,  and  to  the  legal  advice  and 
assistance,  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Society  and  other  matters, 
which  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Scott  have  freely  given  to  us. 
Though  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  deprecate  any  allusion  to 
their  services,  yet  I  know  you  will  join  with  me  in  expressing 
our  most  grateful  and  cordial  thanks  to  each  and  all  of  these 
gentlemen. 


This  month  we  enter  upon  the  23rd  year  of  our  existence,  and 
in  spite  of  the  irreparable  losses  we  have  suffered  in  the  past 
through  the  removal  from  this  life  of  those  who  seemed  to  be 
the  very  pillars  on  which  the  Society  rested, — Gurney,  Sidgwick, 
Myers, — losses  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings — nevertheless  we  have  no  reason  for  despondency,  on 
the  contrary  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  our  Society  far 
exceeds  that  which  even  I,  the  most  sanguine  of  its  founders, 
could  have  anticipated.  Both  numerically  and  financially  we 
are  stronger  than  we  have  at  any  time  been;  the  number  of 
our  Members  and  Associates  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
after  eliminating  all  losses  through  death,  etc.,  is  832 ;  in 
addition  we  have  530  Members  and  Associates  in  the  American 
Branch,  and  on  the  Continent  kindred  societies  are  springing  up. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  printed  statement  of  accounts,  our 
financial  condition  is  also  satisfactory,  and  we  have  in  addition, 
thanks  to  a  generous  legacy,  a  considerable  reserve  fund,  which 
we  hope  the  liberality  of  our  members  will  increase.  The 
Council  have  placed  this  reserve  fund  in  the  hands  of  Trustees 
and  have  determined  to  appropriate  the  interest  of  it,  when 
it  reaches  the  sum  of  £8000,  to  the  purpose  of  experimental 
research  in  such  subjects  as  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  Society. 

It  is  true  that  no  original  research  of  any  value  can  ever 
be  made  to  order.  The  progress  of  knowledge  in  psychical 
science,  as  elsewhere,  must  in  the  end  rest  upon  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  intelligent  work  of  those  in  whom  a  keen  interest 
for  a  particular  branch  of  enquiry  has  been  excited,  and  whose 
enthusiasm  is  not  stimulated  by,  nor  can  it  be  repaid  in,  coin 
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of  the  realm.  But  the  investigator  has  to  live,  and  to  enable 
him  to  do  so  whilst  he  is  conducting  any  hopeful  enquiry, 
sanctioned  by  the  Council,  a  modest  sum  will  be  appropriated 
to  him  as  a  grant  in  aid. 

We  hope  to  receive  from  time  to  time  applications  from 
competent  enquirers  of  either  se.K  who  will  undertake  special 
lines  of  investigation.  It  might  also  be  desirable,  though  here 
I  speak  my  own  opinion  only,  to  follow  the  examples  of  the 
older  scientific  societies  and  award  medals  or  premiums  for  any 
good  piece  of  original  work.  There  is  an  immense  field  for 
investigation ;  psychical  research  is  almost  virgin  ground  as  far 
as  strict  scientific  enquiry  is  concerned,  and  though  the  worker 
is  not  likely  in  this  generation  to  meet  with  much  encouragement 
from  the  world  at  large,  and  still  less  any  benefit  to  himself, 
he  may  be  sure  his  toil  will  not  be  in  vain.  I  would  therefore 
earnestly  appeal  to  any  members  or  friends  of  our  Society  to 
give  us  what  help  they  can ,  if  personal  assistance  is  not  possible, 
their  contributions  to  the  completion  of  our  research  fund  will 
be  gratefully  welcomed.^ 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  to  which  for  a  moment  it 
is  desirable  to  refer.  The  work  of  the  Society  has  hitherto 
been  in  comparatively  few  hands,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  Society  inevitably  falls  in  that  place  (such  as  Cambridge) 
where  the  most  active  workers  are  or  have  been  found.  This 
has  led  some  of  our  members  to  feel  perhaps  a  little  aggrieved 
that  the  centre  is  not  within  their  own  precincts,  that  they 
are  not  more  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  that 
matters  of  great  interest  may  be  occupying  attention  at  head¬ 
quarters  and  yet  no  information  may  reach  them.  If  this 
represents  any  general  feeling,  is  not  the  remedy  to  be  found 
in  wider  and  more  earnest  co-operation  in  our  work  on  the 
part  of  the  members  generally  ?  The  Journal  of  the  Society 
was  established  to  encourage  this  and  to  be  an  organ  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  members.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  more  freely  used  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  speedy  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  first-hand  evidence  that  our  members  may  possess; 

^  In  consequence  of  this  appeal  two  members  of  the  Society  wrote  to  me  that 
they  would  contribute  £50  each  if  eighteen  others  would  do  the  same  so  as  to 
make  up  £1000  in  the  present  year  ;  £11.3  3s.  has  since  been  received,  and  perhaps 
some  readers  may  feel  moved  to  contribute  towards  the  completion  of  the  sum. 
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and  also  for  the  prompt  communication  of  information  from 
headquarters  which  would  be  of  interest  to  members  generally. 
I  hope,  therefore,  without  any  departure  from  the  caution  and 
reserve,  which  are  so  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  phenomena 
that  engage  our  attention,  we  may  be  able  to  have  a  more 
frequent  interchange  of  thought  and  opinion  between  the  Council 
and  the  body  of  our  members,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  be 
of  any  service  in  promoting  this. 

As  regards  wider  co-operation  in  our  work,  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  local  groups  should  be  formed,  meeting  weekly  or 
monthly  for  investigation  or  discussion.^  If  you  ask  me  what 
work  can  be  done  by  these  local  groups,  a  beginning  might  be 
made  in  the  determination  of  two  problems,  which  though 
they  may  be  simple  and  dull,  are  nevertheless  of  considerable 
importance,  and  which  can  only  be  settled  by  wide-spread 
assistance. 

One  of  these  problems  may  be  stated  thus : 

(1)  Assuming  the  existence  of  telepathy,  is  the  transference 
of  thought  from  one  person  to  another  independently  of  the 
recognised  channels  of  sensation,  a  faculty  in  some  slight 
degree  possessed  hy  all,  or  is  it  condned  only  to  a  few  ?  Prof. 
Eichet  and  others  have  made  experiments  on  this  question,  but 
it  is  still  an  open  one.  It  is  very  easy  to  devise  methods  of 
experiments  between  two  persons,  choosing  the  simplest  form, 
such  as  tossing  a  coin,  and  noting  whether  the  right  guesses 
in,  say  every  100  trials,  somewhat  exceed  the  number  which 
chance  alone  would  indicate.  But  patience  is  necessary  in  all 
investigations  to  make  the  result  of  any  value,  and  also  pre¬ 
cautions  with  which  no  doubt  you  are  familiar,  such  as  the 
avoidance  of  facial  or  other  indications.  There  are  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  telepathy  which  need  elucidation  to 
which  I  will  refer  presently. 

Tlie  other  problem  is : 

(2)  To  what  extent  is  motor-automatism  common  among 
mankind  ?  By  motor  automatism  is  meant  the  purposive 
movement  of  one’s  voluntary  muscles  without  any  intention  or 
conscious  effort  on  our  part.  The  simplest  and  most  sensitive 

’  No  member  of  the  Society  has  done  more  in  this  direction  than  Colonel 
Taylor,  R.E.,  and  I  hope  his  example  and  admirable  method  of  investigation 
will  be  widely  followed. 

M 
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test  is  to  hold  a  forked  twig  in  your  hand  after  the  manner 
of  a  dowser,  and  see  if  the  twig  curls  up  of  its  own  accord 
when  you  walk  round  your  garden,  or  go  in  search  of  some 
hidden  object.  Some  one  or  more  members  of  your  investi¬ 
gating  circle  will  probably  succeed,  in  spite  of  their  incredulity. 
Now  it  is  important  to  know  (1st)  the  percentage  of  success 
among  all  our  friends,  and  (2nd)  whether  other  phenomena  of 
motor  automatism  occur  with  the  same  individual,  such  as  the 
movement  of  the  pendule  explorateur,  automatic  writing,  etc., 
and  (3rd)  whether  these  movements  are  merely  fortuitous,  or 
whether  they  are  veridical,  that  is  to  say,  do  they  give  us 
truth-telling  information  of  something  the  individual  could  not 
have  ascertained  by  the  use  of  his  ordinary  perceptive  powers  ? 

Now  these  problems  require  the  willing  co-operation  of  a 
number  of  intelligent  investigators,  but  they  do  not  require 
costly  apparatus  nor  any  particular  training  beyond  that  of 
careful  observation ;  nor  are  these  experiments  in  the  least 
injurious  to  the  operator,  nor  likely  to  excite  any  opposition 
even  from  a  hyper-sensitive  conscience.  It  is  true  they  may  seem 
trivial  and  tiresome :  if  any  person  think  so,  I  am  afraid  they 
would  think  the  details  of  all  scientific  investigation  trivial 
and  tiresome.  The  work  of  a  bricklayer  or  a  hodman  in 
building  a  house  would  seem  to  be  very  monotonous,  if  we 
did  not  regard  the  end  in  view. 


I  am  sometimes  asked  what  our  Society  has  already  achieved, 
what  has  it  done  to  justify  its  existence  ?  The  reply  to  this 
is  found  in  the  eighteen  closely  printed  volumes  of  our 
Proceedings,  and  the  eleven  volumes  of  our  Journal,  containing 
an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  the  record  of  carefully  sifted 
observations  or  of  stringent  experiments.  These  form  a  store¬ 
house  of  material  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will 
become  increasingly  valuable  to  students  both  of  psychology 
and  philosophy  in  the  not  distant  future.  ^  Unquestionably  a 
change  of  opinion  is  gradually  coming  about  through  the  work 
of  our  Society.  The  widespread  and  unreasoning  prejudice 
which  25  years  ago  existed  against  all  psychical  enquiry  is 
breaking  down.  This  is  seen  in  the  list  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  become  members  of  our  society,  and  here  I  desire  to 
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welcome  one  of  our  great  English  savants,  a  man  of  Europenn 
reputation,  who  has  recently  joined  our  ranks,  and  this  coinci- 
dently  with  his  election  to  the  high  position  of  joint  Hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Society. 

rBiit  although  there  is  a  more  open  mind  on  the  part  of 
science  towards  psychical  research,  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  still 
looked  at  somewhat  askance  by  the  leaders  and  organs  of  official 
science.  It  is  worth  a  moment’s  attention  to  consider  why  this 
should  be^  No  one  asserts  that  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking 
to  obtain  is  unimportant,  for  as  the  learned  Dr.  Glanville  said 
200  years  ago  about  similar  subjects  to  those  we  are  studying, 
“  These  things  relate  to  our  biggest  interests ;  if  established 
they  secure  some  of  the  outworks  of  religion.”  Nor,  so  far  as 
I  know,  does  any  one  assert  we  are  hasty  and  incautious,  or 
unscientific  in  our  method  of  investigation,  f^o  doubt  one 
reason  for  the  present  attitude  of  official  science  towards  us 
has  been  the  prevalence  and  paralysing  influence  of  a  material¬ 
istic  philosophy,  which  denies  the  possibility  of  mind  without 
a  material  brain,  or  of  any  means  of  access  from  other  minds 
to  our  mind  except  through  the  recognised  channels  of 
sensation.  Both  these  propositions  are  of  course  denied  by 
our  religious  teacliers,  who  assert  that  a  spiritual  world  does 
exist,  and  that  the  inspired  writings  were  given  supersensuously 
to  man.  Nevertheless  as  a  body,  though  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  even  they  do  not  welcome  us  with  open 
arms.  The  common  ground  and  official  view  of  both  science  and 
religion  is  that  all  extension  to  our  existing  knowledge  in  their 
respective  departments  can  only  come  through  the  channels 
recognised  by  each ;  in  the  one  case  the  channel  is  bounded 
by  the  five  senses,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  that  sanctioned 
by  authority.  We  must  all  admit  that  even  unconsciously 
authority  has  a  large  share  in  moulding  our  convictions  and 
determining  our  conduct,  in  fact  we  cannot  emancipate  our¬ 
selves  from  its  subtle  influence.  As  a  rule  this  is  beneficial, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  authority  is  untrustworthy ;  but 
the  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  so  is  sure  to  be  an  un¬ 
gracious  and  difficult  task,  and  almost  certain  to  bring  odium 
to  bear  upon  those  who,  if  they  eventually  prove  to  be  right, 
are  in  a  subsequent  generation  hailed  as  benefactors  of  the  race. 

Some  years  ago  that  most  learned  man,  the  late  Prof,  von 
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Helmholtz,  visited  Dublin.  I  had  then  recently  published  a 
paper  giving  for  the  first  time  prima  facie  evidence  of  some¬ 
thing  new  to  science,  called  thought-transference,  now  known 
as  telepathy.  Helmholtz,  who  was  a  great  physiologist  as  well 
as  physicist,  had  some  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject, 
and  he  ended  by  saying :  “  I  cannot  believe  it.  Neither  the 
testimony  of  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  nor  even  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses,  would  lead  me  to  believe  in  the 
transmission  of  thought  from  one  person  to  another  independently 
of  the  recognised  channels  of  sensation.  It  is  clearly  im¬ 
possible.”  The  respect  that  is  due  to  so  great  a  man  renders  it 
necessary  to  show  in  a  few  words  why  this  statement  (one  that 
used  to  be  common  enough)  is  wholly  indefensible.  First,  the 
phenomena  in  question,  and  all  the  phenomena  within  the  scope 
of  our  Society,  are  not  contradictions,  but  merely  extensions  of 
our  existing  knowledge ;  they  may  be  strange  and  inexplicable, 
but  that  merely  indicates  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
new  facts  must  be  recognised  as  adequate.  As  Laplace  long 
ago  said  in  his  Theory  of  Prohahilities :  “We  are  so  far 
from  knowing  all  the  agents  of  nature,  and  their  various 
modes  of  action,  that  it  would  not  be  philosophical  to  deny 
uny  phenomena  merely  because  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge  they  are  inexplicable.  This  only  ought  we  to  do 
— in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  there  seems  to  be  in  ad¬ 
mitting  the  facts  should  be  the  scrupulous  attention  we  bestow 
on  their  examination.”^  That  this  is  the  true  spirit  may  be 
seen  from  the  recent  discoveries  in  connection  with  Eadium. 
These  facts  appeared  even  to  contradict  some  of  our  previous 
knowledge.  We  always  thought  of  an  atom,  as  Lucretius  did, 
“  strong  in  solid  singleness,”  as  the  most  immutable  and  im¬ 
mortal  thing  in  the  physical  universe.  Now  it  appears  to  be 
capable  of  disintegration  and  transmutation,  and  the  views  of  the 
alchemists  are  beginning  to  revive :  soon  we  may  be  looking 
for  the  “  philosopher’s  stone  ” — the  substance  that  by  its 
presence  enables  the  transmutation  of  other  heavy  atoms  to 
come  about.  Thus  does  the  whirligig  of  time  bring  its  revenges. 

But  to  return.  There  is  another  fallacy  in  the  scientific  view 
expressed  by  Helmholtz.  He  said,  as  many  do,  that  nothing 
could  make  him  believe  in  such  phenomena.  But  belief  is  not 
*  Laplace,  TMorie  Analytique  des  ProbabiliUs,  Introd.,  p.  43. 
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a  voluntary  act  of  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  given  or  withheld 
at  pleasure ;  it  is,  obviously,  an  involuntary  state,  which  follows 
if  our  judgment  considers  the  evidence  adduced  both  adequate 
and  conclusive.  We  can,  of  course,  as  many  do,  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  evidence ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  all  our  minds 
there  is  a  tendency  to  repel  the  intrusion  of  any  ideas  unrelated 
to  our  usual  habits  of  thought,  and  which  therefore  involve  an 
uncomfortable  dislocation  of  our  mind :  so  that  attention  to 
evidence  of  this  character  is  a  difficult  act  of  self-conquest. 
Hence  every  new  departure  in  thought  has  to  encounter  great 
mental  inertia,  and  wisely  so,  as  preventing  hasty  and  foolish 
aberrations  of  mind.  But  when  attention  is  given,  and  the 
evidence  considered  adequate,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  you 
won’t  believe  it. 

Is  there  then  any  other  ground  why  science  should  not 
ungrudgingly  recognise  the  evidence  so  amply  given  in  our 
Proceedings  ?  I  have  recently  made  enquiries  among  some  of 
my  scientific  friends  who  stand  aloof  from  us,  to  know  what 
is  their  reason  for  so  doing.  Of  course  life  is  short,  the  claim 
of  each  particular  branch  of  scientific  investigation  becomes 
increasingly  exacting,  and  but  few  have  time  to  consider  the 
evidence.  That  is  obvious,  but  why  do  they  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  you  mention,  say,  telepathy,  or  the  faculty  of 
dowsing  ?  Their  attitude  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  told  by 
that  remarkable  woman.  Miss  Caroline  Fox,  and  which  I  think 
is  mentioned  in  the  memorials  of  her  life.  The  charming 
residence  of  Miss  Fox  in  Cornwall  was  the  meeting  ground  of 
many  famous  men  of  the  last  generation.  On  one  occasion  that 
great  Irishman,  Sir  W.  Eowan  Hamilton,  there  met  Sir  G. 
Airy,  the  then  Astronomer-Royal.  Hamilton  had  just  pub¬ 
lished  his  famous  mathematical  discovery  of  quaternions,  and 
was,  I  believe,  explaining  it  to  Airy.  After  a  shore  time 
Airy  said,  “  I  cannot  see  it  at  all.”  Hamilton  replied,  “  I  have 
been  investigating  the  matter  closely  for  many  months,  and  I 
am  certain  of  its  truth.”  “  Oh,”  rejoined  Airy,  “  I  have  been 
thinking  over  it  for  the  last  two  or  three  minutes,  and  there 
IS  nothing  in  it.  ’  This  is  why  some  of  our  scientific  friends 
shrug  their  shoulders  at  our  researches.  They  feel  competent, 
after  a  few  minutes’  consideration,  to  reject  conclusions  which 
may  have  cost  us  years  of  investigation. 
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In  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  positive  opinions  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  about  psychical  research  are  given  judicially. 
That  is,  the  objector  speaks  of  his  conclusions  as  positively  as 
if  it  were  his  office  to  know  the  truth,  and  implies  that  any 
opposition  is  a  thing  for  him  to  judge  of.  “  He  is  annihilated,” 
as  Professor  De  Morgan  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  “  by  being 
reduced,  no  matter  liow  courteously,  from  judge  to  counsel. 
Put  this  is  what  must  be  done.  The  jurisdiction  must  be 
denied.  The  great  art  is  not  to  pull  him  off  the  bench  without 
ceremony,  but  to  pull  the  bench  from  under  him,  without  his 
exactly  seeing  how  he  came  to  tumble,  and  without  proceeding 
to  sit  upon  it  yourself.” 


Enquiry  among  my  scientific  friends  has  shown  me  that  the 
root  of  much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  scientific  scepticism  towards 
our  work  is  not  because  the  phenomena  are  startling  or  inex¬ 
plicable,  but  because  they  cannot  be  repeated  at  pleasure ;  hence 
so  very  few  scientific  men  have  the  opportunity  of  verifying 
the  observations  some  of  us  have  made.  They  do  not  doubt 
our  good  faith,  but  they  think  we  may  have  been  mistaken  in 
our  conclusions,  and  until  we  can  reproduce  the  phenomena 
before  them,  they  feel  justified  in  distrusting  our  results.  This 
might  well  give  ground  for  suspense  of  judgment,  but  surely 
not  for  any  hostile  attitude.  It  is,  of  course,  most  desirable 
to  be  able  to  repeat  our  experiments  at  pleasure,  but  the  very 
nature  of  our  enquiry  precludes  this.  We  do  not  refuse  to 
believe  in  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones  unless  we  can  see  one 
falling.  We  may  require  a  good  deal  of  well-attested  evidence 
for  their  fall,  but,  once  the  fact  is  established,  the  stringency 
of  the  evidence  demanded  immediately  relaxes.  Now,  unques¬ 
tionably  there  are  at  present  more  capable  witnesses  who  can 
speak  from  personal  and  careful  enquiry  as  to  the  fact  of 
telepathy,  or  of  what  is  called  spiritualistic  phenomena,  than 
there  are  persons  living  who  can  testify  to  having  seen  the 
actual  fall  from  space  of  meteoric  stones. 

The  fact  is,  our  scientific  friends  do  not  realise  the  profound 
difference  that  exists  between  the  conditions  of  a  physical  and 
of  a  psychical  experiment.  We  know  what  conditions  are 
requisite  in  the  former  case,  we  do  not  know  what  they  are  in 
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the  latter,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  all  psychical  investigation 
iind  the  uncertainty  of  the  reproduction  of  any  given  phenomenon. 

rX  moment’s  consideration  shows  that  the  demand  made  upon 
us  by  science  for  the  demonstration  at  any  moment  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  psychical  phenomenon  is  inconsistent  with  the  very 
object  of  our  enquiry.  Psychical  experiments  depend  on  the 
mental  state  of  the  subject ;  you  may  tell  a  person  to  do 
something,  but  whether  he  does  it  or  not  depends  on  the 
person  addressed.  Physical  experiments  are  independent  of  our 
volition ;  a  magnet  attracts  iron,  or  sets  itself  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  irrespective  of  our  mental  condition.  This  obvious 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  is  constantly 
overlooked.  Physical  science  excludes  from  its  survey  the 
element  of  personality,  with  which  we  have  to  deal  and 
over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control.  It  regards  all  phe¬ 
nomena  as  strictly  impersonal,  and  finds  abundant  field  for 
investigation  within  the  narrow  limits  it  has  marked  out  for 
itself:  these  things  it  regards  as  real,  the  rest  as  shadowy. 
Tlie  truth  is,  of  course,  exactly  the  reverse.  The  reality  of 
which  we  are  conscious  is  our  self,  our  personality.  It  is  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature  which  are  shadowy ;  shadows  cast 
by  some  reality  of  which  our  senses  tell  us  absolutely  nothing^' 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  methods  so  successfully 
pursiied  by  science  should  not  also  be  pursued  in  the  study  of 
the  complex  and  shifting  phenomena  of  human  personality. 
Xow  this  is  precisely  the  object  of  our  Society — the  accurate 
investigation  of  that  wide  range  of  obscure  but  wonderful  powers 
included  within  the  mysterious  thing  we  call  ourself.  Albeit 
we  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  task  so  vast  that  it  may,  in 
time  to  come,  make  all  the  discoveries  of  physical  science  seem 
trivial,  all  its  labours  seem  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  stupendous  problems  that  are  before  us. 

We  need,  therefore,  much  more  experimental  evidence  in  every 
department  of  our  work.  So  long  ago  as  1876,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Pritish  Association  in  that  year,  I  stated  that 
before  science  could  attack  with  any  hope  of  success  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  alleged  spiritualistic  phenomena,  we  must  know 
whether  definite  ideas  can  unconsciously  be  communicated  from 
•one  person  to  another :  whether  such  a  thing  as  thought- 
transference  does  really  exist.  Evidence  was  adduced  in  favour 
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of  this  hypothesis.  We  have  done  much  since  then,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  telepathy  can  take  its  place  as  an 
accepted  axiom  of  scientific  knowledge. 


I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  my  address  to  some  problems 
in  connection  with  telepathy  that  await  solution.  Permit  me 
for  a  few  moments  to  return  to  this. 

There  is  one  question  in  regard  to  telepathy  and  similar 
psychical  phenomena,  which  is  likely  to  remain  an  outstand¬ 
ing  difficulty.  By  what  process  can  one  mind  affect  another 
at  a  distance  ?  Physical  science  teaches  us  that  thete  is 
no  such  thing  as  “  action  at  a  distance.”  Energy  at  a  distance 
reaches  us  either  by  the  translation  of  matter  through  space, 
like  a  flying  bullet,  which  carries  the  energy ;  or  by  the 
intermediary  action  of  some  medium,  like  the  transmission  of 
sound-bearing  waves  through  the  air,  or  of  luminiferous  waves 
through  the  ether,  the  energy  being  handed  on  from  wave 
to  wave.  We  may  talk  of  brain  waves,  but  that  is  only 
unscientific  talk,  we  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  Neither 
do  we  know  how  gravitation  acts  across  space ;  by  what  means 
such  tremendous  forces  as  bind  the  solar  system  together  are 
either  exerted  or  transmitted  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
We  don’t  talk  of  gravitation  waves,  we  wait  for  further  know¬ 
ledge  on  this  mysterious  problem ;  and  in  like  manner  we 
must  patiently  wait  for  more  light  on  the  mode  of  transmission 
of  thought  through  space.  It  may  well  be  that  thought  tran¬ 
scends  both  matter  and  space,  and  has  no  relation  to  either. 
That  mass,  space,  and  time,  may  only  be  but  the  mental 
symbols  we  form  of  our  present  material  system,  and  have 
no  ultimate  reality  in  themselves. 

Another  question  is  as  follows :  May  not  the  uncertainty 
and  difficulty  of  our  experiments  in  thought-transference  partly 
arise  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  work  the  right 
way  ?  We  try  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  transmission  of  a 
word  or  idea  through  some  conscious  and  voluntary  act  on 
the  part  of  the  percipient.  We  wait  for  a  verbal  or  written 
response.  Is  not  this  a  mistake  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to 
seek  for  evidence  of  thought-transference  in  the  region  of  the 
sub-conscious  life  ?  I  believe  in  the  case  of  both  the  agent 
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and  percipient  the  conscious  will  plays  only  a  secondary  part. 
This  is  also  true  I  think  in  all  cases  of  suggestion,  and  of 
the  therapeutic  effect  of  suggestion.  It  is  notably  seen  in 
the  cures  wrought  by  what  is  known  as  Christian  Science. 
I  happen  to  have  had  occasion  to  study  these  somewhat 
carefully  of  late,  and  undoubtedly  remarkable  cures  are  effected, 
it  may  be  by  suggestion,  but  without  the  usual  suggestive  treat¬ 
ment  ;  the  only  formula  is  the  “  Allness  of  God,”  and  the 
“  non-existence  of  disease.”  But  the  healing  processes  are  set 
going  by  a  purely  sub-conscious  act.  And  so  in  telepathy, 
we  need  to  hand  over  the  whole  matter  to  the  subliminal 

activities.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  do  this.  Hypnosis  is 
one  way.  And  in  the  ordinary  waking  state,  the  agent,  who 
makes  the  suggestion,  or  transmits  the  idea,  would  I  believe 
do  so  more  effectively  if,  after  the  intention  had  soaked  into 
his  mind,  he  left  it  alone,  so  far  as  any  conscious  effort  was 
concerned.  And  the  percipient  should  be  as  passive  as 
possible,  make  no  effort  to  guess  the  word,  but  allow  the 

perception  to  reveal  itself  through  some  involuntary  action. 
Automatic  writing  would  be  the  most  effective,  but  that  is 
not  very  common ;  the  twisting  of  the  forked  dowsing  twig 
might  be  utilised,  indicating  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by 
its  motion ;  or  in  other  ways.  In  the  historical  researches  I 
have  made  on  the  so-called  divining  rod,  I  found  it  was  used 

in  this  very  manner  two  centuries  ago.  In  fact  what  we 

need  to  learn  is  the  language  of  the  subliminal  life,  how  it 
speaks  to  us,  how  we  can  speak  to  it.  The  voluntary  action 
of  the  muscles  in  speech  or  gesture  is  the  language  of  our 
conscious  life ;  the  involuntary  action  of  our  muscles,  and 
emotional  disturbance,  appear  to  be  the  language  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious  life. 

Then  another  point  should  be  noticed,  the  frequent  lagging 
of  the  impression  in  the  percipient.  I  observed  this  again 
and  again  in  my  first  experiments  in  thought-transference  25 
years  ago.  The  correct  reply  to  a  previous  experiment  would 
sometimes  come  in  answer  to  a  later  and  different  experi¬ 
ment.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  also  in  dowsing,  with 
some  dowsers  the  motion  of  the  twig  lags  behind  the  moment 
of  the  impression ;  it  turns  after  the  dowser  has  passed  a 
little  beyond  the  right  spot.  We  have  precisely  similar  phe- 
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Bomeua  in  physical  science.  The  magnetic  state  of  iron  lags 
a  little  behind  the  magnetising  force  it  is  subjected  to ;  this 
is  known  as  hysteresis,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  lag 
behind.  So  I  believe  there  is  a  psychical  as  well  as  a  physical 
hysteresis,  and  if  so,  it  should  be  reckoned  with  in  our  experi¬ 
ments.  It  is  improbable  that  any  psychical  action,  even  of 
telepathy,  occurs  without  some  preceding  change  in  the  nerve 
tissues ;  in  technical  phraseology  neurosis  must  always  precede 
psychosis ;  and  then  this  change  must  rise  till  it  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  magnitude  to  create  the  reflex  that  moves  the  muscles. 
And  all  this  involves  time,  which  may  be  greater  or  less, 
and  so  account  for  the  occasional  lag  we  observe. 

Other  questions  suggest  themselves.  Is  it  the  idea  or  the 
word,  the  emotion  or  the  expression  of  the  emotion,  that  is 
transmitted  in  telepathy  ?  Probably  the  idea.  If  so  it  affords 
a  hint  towards  the  interchange  of  thought  amongst  the  race 
in  spite  of  differences  of  language.  Language  is  but  a  clumsy 
instrument  of  thought,  and  quite  incommensurate  to  it ;  its 
arbitrary  signs  show  it  to  be  but  the  rudiments  of  a  system 
which  the  evolutionary  progress  of  the  race  may  lead  us  to 
hope  will  be  more  perfect  in  the  future.  How  much  more 
accurately  should  we  be  able  to  transmit  complex  ideas  and 
subtle  emotions  if  thought  could  evoke  thought  without  the 
mechanism  of  speech.  This  may  now  be  the  case  in  the 
state  of  life  in  the  unseen.  The  sanctity  and  privacy  of  our 
minds  will,  however,  require  to  be  protected  from  unwelcome 
intrusion,  and  this,  so  far  as  our  conscious  life  is  concerned, 
will  doubtless  be  within  our  own  power  to  effect,  so  long 
as  we  retain  control  over  our  self-hood,  our  true  personality.^ 

Then,  again,  may  not  animals  share  with  man  this  telepathic 
power  ?  They  have  in  some  directions  keener  perceptive  facul¬ 
ties  than  man,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  strongly 
affected  by  what  we  call  apparitions.  It  may  be  that  animals, 
and  insects  like  the  ant  and  the  bee,  do  communicate  with 
each  other  by  some  process  analogous  to  telepathy.  It  is  worth 
trying  to  find  out  whether  say,  a  favourite  dog  can  respond 
to  a  telepathic  impact  from  his  master.  In  centuries  to  come 

iJn  that  remarkable  book  published  some  70  years  ago,  Isaac  Taylor’s 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  Chap.  viii. ,  will  be  found  a  pievisioii  of 
telepathy  and  of  some  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
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it  is  just  possible  that  through  some  such  interchange  of  feelings 
Ave  may  get  into  closer  communion  with  all  sentient  things. 

There  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thin"  analogous  to  thought-transference,  which — so  far  as  I 
know — has  not  been  used,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  legitimate 
argument,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  underlying  unity  tliat 
exists  throughout  Nature.  The  theory  of  gravitation  teaches 
us  that  every  grain  of  sand  on  every  seashore  in  this  world, 
■every  particle  of  salt  in  every  salt  cellar,  is  for  ever  pulling 
every  grain  of  sand  or  salt,  not  only  on  this  earth,  but 
on  every  planet,  or  star,  in  the  whole  Universe.  And  vice 
versa,  for  there  is  a  reciprocal  influence  ever  going  on  between 
these  myriads  of  remote  things.  Nay,  more,  such  is  the 
solidarity  of  the  Universe  that  an  interchange  of  radiation, 
as  well  of  attraction,  is  ever  taking  place  between  things  on 
this  earth,  and  also  between  our  planet  and  every  member 
of  the  solar  system.  No  fact  in  physical  science  is  more 
certain  than  this.  May  not  this  “  theory  of  exchanges,” 
this  mobile  equilibrium,  extend  to  the  psychical  as  well  as 
the  physical  universe  ?  Tennyson,  with  poetic  prescience,  asks 
in  Aylmer’s  Field : 

“  Star  to  star  vibrates  light,  may  soul  to  soul 
Strike  thro’  a  finer  element  of  her  own?” 

Certainly  it  seems  very  probable  that  every  centre  of  conscious¬ 
ness  is  likely  to  react  telepathically  upon  every  other  centre.^ 

^  Since  this  address  was  delivered  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Mrs. 
Browning’s  striking  sonnet  on  “Life,”  wherein  the  same  idea  is  elaborated; 
poets  are  certainly  wonderful  pioneers  of  thought  ;  before  telepathy  was 
thought  of  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  : 

“  Each  creature  holds  an  insular  point  in  space ; 

Yet  what  man  stirs  a  finger,  breathes  a  sound. 

But  all  the  multitudinous  beings  round 

In  all  the  countless  worlds,  with  time  and  place 

For  their  conditions,  down  to  the  central  base, 

Thrill,  haply,  in  vibration  and  rebound, 

Life  answering  life  across  the  vast  profound, 

In  full  antiphouy,  by  a  common  grace  ? 

I  think  this  sudden  joyaunce  which  illumes 
A  child’s  mouth  sleeping,  unaware  may  run 
From  some  soul  newly  loosened  from  earth’s  tombs: 

I  think  this  passionate  sigh,  which  half  begun 
I  stifle  back,  may  reach  and  stir  the  plumes 
Of  God’s  calm  angel  standing  in  the  sun.” 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  play  of  vital  forces  should  be 
more  restricted  than  that  of  the  physical  forces ;  that  radio¬ 
activities  should  be  confined  to  inanimate  matter.  If  this 
unconscious  radiation  and  reaction  is  going  on  between  mind 
and  mind,  then  observed  cases  of  telepathy  would  simply  mean 
the  awakening  of  consciousness  to  the  fact  in  certain  minds. 
Why  some  and  not  all  minds,  and  why  so  fitfully  the  conscious 
perception  should  be  aroused,  are  problems  we  must  leave  to  the 
future,  they  are  quite  consistent  with  what  we  find  everywhere 
in  nature.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  inter¬ 
change  is  common  to  the  race,  and  is  the  chief  reason  why 
all  men  are  insensibly  moulded  by  their  environment.  Only, 
as  I  said  just  now,  I  believe  the  telepathic  exchange  emanates 
from  and  affects  the  sub- conscious  part  of  our  personality.  It 
is  potentially  conscious,  and  may,  and  probably  will  eventually 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  self-consciousness. 

We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  im¬ 
pressions  are  constantly  being  made  upon  us,  of  which  we  take 
no  heed  ;  they  do  not  interest  us,  or  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  arouse  consciousness.  But  the  impressions  are  there,  they 
leave  a  mark  upon  us  though  we  are  not  aware  of  it,  and 
they  may  float  to  the  surface,  or  be  evoked  at  some  future  time. 
One  of  the  most  certain  and  striking  results  of  the  investigations 
made  by  our  Society  is  that  the  content  of  our  sub-conscious 
life  is  far  greater  than  that  of  our  conscious  life.  Our  minds 
are  like  a  photographic  plate,  sensitive  to  all  sorts  of  im¬ 
pressions,  but  our  ego  develops  only  a  few  of  these  impressions, 
these  are  our  conscious  perceptions,  the  rest  are  latent,  awaiting 
development,  which  may  come  in  sleep,  hypnosis,  or  trance,  or 
by  the  shock  of  death,  or  after  death. 

But  even  here  and  now  this  sub-conscious  radio-activity  of 
thought  may  already  play  some  part  in  the  growing  sense  of 
sympathy  and  humanity  we  find  in  the  race.  And  what  a 
change  would  be  wrought  if  it  were  suddenly  to  become  an 
element  of  consciousness  among  mankind.  To  realise  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  the  race  would  not  then  be  a  pious  aspiration  or  a 
strenuous  effort,  but  the  reality  of  all  others  most  vividly  before 
us ;  involuntarily  sharers  in  one  another’s  pleasures  and  pains, 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men  would  be  the  factor  in  our  lives 
which  would  dominate  all  our  conduct.  What  would  be  the 
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use  of  a  luxurious  club  and  Parisian  cooks  if  the  privation  and 
suffering  of  the  destitute  were  telepathically  part  and  parcel 
of  our  lives  ?  Slowly  the  race  does  seem  to  be  awakening  to 
the  sense  of  a  larger  self,  which  embraces  the  many  in  the  One, 
to 

“  A  heart  that  beats 
Ill  all  its  pulses  with  the  common  heart 
Of  humankind,  which  the  same  things  make  glad, 

The  same  make  sorry.” 

The  instinct  of  true  religion,  like  the  insight  of  the  true  poet, 
arrives  at  some  great  verity  without  the  process  of  reasoning  or 
the  need  of  proof.  Thus  it  has  been  with  the  belief  in  prayer 
and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Scepticism  scoffs  at  a  mystery 
which  involves  the  direct  action  of  mind  on  mind  and  the  still 
greater  mystery  of  the  movement  of  the  Infinite  by  the  finite, — 
but  faith  remains  unshaken.  For  us  wayfaring  men,  however, 
reason  needs  some  help  in  climbing  the  steeps  attained  by  faith. 
And  is  not  this  help  afforded  by  the  steps  slowly  being  cut 
in  the  upward  path  by  means  of  psychical  research  ?  What 
is  telepathy  but  the  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  prayer  ? 
No  longer  need  our  reason  rest  content  with  the  plausible  ex¬ 
planation  that  prayer  can  do  no  more  than  evoke  a  subjective 
response  in  the  suppliant,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  Infinite 
and  the  finite  mind,  the  One  manifest  in  the  many,  can  have 
any  community  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  if  telepathy  be 
indisputable,  if  our  creaturely  minds  can,  without  voice  or  sensa¬ 
tion,  impress  each  other,  the  Infinite  mind  is  likely  thus  to  have 
revealed  itself  in  all  ages  to  responsive  human  hearts.  Some  may 
have  the  spiritual  ear,  the  open  vision,  but  to  all  of  us  there 
■comes  at  times  the  echo  of  that  larger  Life  which  is  slowly 
expressing  itself  in  humanity  as  the  ages  gradually  unfold.  In 
fact  the  teaching  of  science  has  ever  been  that  we  are  not 
isolated  in,  or  from,  the  great  Cosmos ;  the  light  of  suns  and 
stars  reaches  us,  the  mysterious  force  of  gravitation  binds  the 
whole  material  universe  into  an  organic  whole,  the  minutest 
molecule  and  the  most  distant  orb  are  bathed  in  one  and  the  self¬ 
same  medium.  But  surely  beyond  and  above  all  these  material 
links  is  the  solidarity  of  Mind.  As  the  essential  significance 
and  unity  of  a  honeycomb  is  not  in  the  cells  of  wax,  but  in 
the  common  life  and  purpose  of  the  builders  of  those  cells,  so  the 
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true  significance  of  nature  is  not  in  the  material  world  but  in 
the  Mind  that  gives  to  it  a  meaning,  and  that  underlies  and 
unites,  that  transcends  and  creates,  the  phenomenal  world  through 
which  for  a  moment  each  of  us  is  passing.  “  The  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  unseen  are 
eternal.” 


I  will  now  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  another  branch  of  our 
researches,  which  has  special  interest  for  me  as  it  was  this 
subject  that  first  aroused  my  interest  in  experimental  psycho¬ 
logy  and  to  which  I  gave  many  months  of  experiment  long 
before  our  Society  was  founded.  I  refer  to  Hypnotism. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  present  who  remember  the  outcry 
that  was  once  raised  against  the  investigation  of  hypnotism,  then 
called  mesmerism.  Constant  attacks  were  made  by  the  medical 
and  scientific  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  religious  world 
on  the  other,  upon  the  early  workers  at  this  subject.  They  were 
denounced  as  impostors,  shunned  as  pariahs,  and  unceremoniously 
pitched  out  of  the  synagogues  both  of  science  and  religion  ;  and 
this  within  my  own  memory.  Physiological  and  medical  science 
can  only  hang  its  head  in  shame  w^hen  it  looks  back  upon  that 
period.  What  do  we  find  to-day — the  subject  of  hypnotism  and 
its  therapeutic  value  recognised  !  It  has  now  become  an  integral 
part  of  scientific  teaching  and  investigation  in  several  medical 
schools,  more  especially  on  the  Continent.  I  think  our  Society 
may  fairly  lay  claim  to  have  contributed  to  this  change  of  view, 
and  the  work  of  our  members,  Edmund  Gurney,  and  Doctors 
Arthur  Myers,  Milne  Bramwell  and  Lloyd  Tuckey,  has  added 
much  to  the  knowledge  of  a  subject  the  importance  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  overrate.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  how  the  former 
neglect  of  this  subject  by  science  relegated  it  to  the  ignorant 
and  the  charlatan,  and  its  practice  to  mysterious  and  often 
mischievous  public  amusements.  These  are  now  less  common ; 
and  though  the  public  apprehension  of  the  dangerous  abuse  of 
hypnotism  is  grossly  exaggerated,  for  it  is  less  open  to  abuse 
than  chloroform,  I,  for  one,  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  we,, 
as  a  Society,  should  discourage,  and  (as  in  many  Continental 
countries)  get  the  legislature  to  forbid  the  practice  of  hypnotisna 
except  under  proper  medical  supervision. 
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Now  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Society  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  these  courageous  seekers  after  truth,  who  were  the 
pioneers  in  this  and  other  branches  of  psychical  research.  The 
splendid  and  self-sacrificing  labours  of  those  distinguished 
physicians.  Doctors  Elliotson  and  Esdaile,  in  the  fields  of 
liypnotic  therapeutics  and  painless  surgery  under  hypnosis  should 
never  be  forgotten,  any  more  than  the  later  work  of  Dr.  Braid 
of  Manchester.  Dr.  Elliotson,  though  at  the  head  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  sacrificed  everything  for  the  advancement  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  mesmeric  hospital  in  London,  and  the 
similar  hospital  founded  in  Calcutta  by  an  enlightened  Governor- 
General  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Esdaile,  did  remarkable 
work,  too  little  known  at  the  present  day.  I  am  therefore  glad 
to  see  in  Dr.  Milne  Bramwell’s  maynvm  oj)us  on  hypnotism 
that  he  draws  special  attention  to  the  labours  of  Elliotson, 
Esdaile  and  Braid.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  liow  completely 
these  pioneers  are  ignored  in  the  works  on  suggestive  thera¬ 
peutics  by  Dr.  Bernheim,  Dr.  Liebeault,  Dr.  Schofield,  and  some 
others. 


Leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  now  within  the  purview  of 
science,  let  us  pass  to  the  e.xtrenie  or  advanced  wing  of 
psychical  research ;  to  that  part  of  our  work  on  which  con¬ 
siderable  differences  of  opinion  exist  even  within  our  Society. 
I  refer  to  spiritualistic  phenomena.  With  regard  to  these  we 
must  all  agree  that  indiscriminate  condemnation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ignorant  credulity  on  the  other,  are  the  two  most 
mischievous  elements  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject.  It  is  because  we,  as  a  Society,  feel 
that  in  the  fearless  pursuit  of  truth  it  is  the  paramount  duty 
of  science  to  lead  the  way,  that  the  scornful  attitude  of  the 
scientific  world  towards  even  the  investigation  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena  is  so  much  to  be  deprecated.  Hence,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  who  were  the  pioneers  in  the  study  of  hypnotism,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  the  small  band  of  investigators  who 
before  our  time  had  the  courage,  after  patient  enquiry,  to 
announce  their  belief  in  what,  for  want  of  any  better  theory, 
they  called  spiritualistic  phenomena.  No  doubt  we  can  pick 
holes  in  their  method  of  investigation,  luit  they  were  just  as 
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honest,  just  as  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  as  we  claim  to  be, 
and  they  deserve  more  credit  than  we  can  lay  claim  to,  for 
they  had  to  encounter  greater  opposition  and  vituperation. 
The  superior  person  then,  as  now,  smiled  at  the  credulity  of 
those  better  informed  than  himself.  I  suppose  we  are  all  apt 
to  fancy  our  own  power  of  discernment  and  of  sound  judgment 
to  be  somewhat  better  than  our  neighbours’.  But  after  all  is 
it  not  the  common-sense,  the  care,  the  patience,  and  the 
amount  of  uninterrupted  attention  we  bestow  upon  any 
psychical  phenomena  we  are  investigating,  that  gives  value  to 
the  opinion  at  which  we  arrive,  and  not  the  particular  clever¬ 
ness  or  scepticism  of  the  observer  ?  The  lesson  we  all  need  to 
learn  is  that  what  even  the  humblest  of  men  affirm  from  their 
own  experience,  is  always  worth  listening  to,  but  what  even 
the  cleverest  of  men,  in  their  ignorance,  deny  is  never  worth  a 
moment’s  attention. 

The  acute  and  powerful  intellect  of  Professor  De  Morgan, 
the  great  exposer  of  scientific  humbug,  long  ago  said,  and  he 
had  the  courage  publicly  to  state,  that  however  much  the 
Spiritualists  might  be  ridiculed,  they  were  undoubtedly  on  the 
track  that  has  led  to  all  advancement  in  knowledge,  for  they 
had  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  old  times,  when  paths  had  to 
be  cut  through  the  uncleared  forests  in  which  we  can  now 
easily  walk.^  Their  spirit  was  that  of  universal  examination 
unchecked  by  the  fear  of  being  detected  in  the  investigation 
of  nonsense.  This  was  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Ploren- 
tine  Academicians  and  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
250  years  ago;  they  set  to  work  to  prove  all  things  that  they 
might  hold  fast  to  that  which  was  good.  And  their  method 
was  that  of  all  scientific  research,  viz.,  to  start  a  theory  and 
see  how  worked.  Without  a  theory  “  facts  are  a  mob,  not  an 
army.”  [Meteorology  at  the  present  moment  is  buried  under  a 
vast  mob  of  observations  for  want  of  ingenuity  in  devising 
theories ;  any  working  hypothesis  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
And  so  I  agree  with  De  Morgan  that  the  most  sane  and 
scientific  method  in  psychical  research  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  pro¬ 
pounding  a  theory  because  it  may  seem  extraordinary,  but 
have  courage  to  do  so  and  see  if  it  worksA  The  theory  of 
thoucht-transference  led  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  which 

O 

^  See  Preface  of  From  Malttr  to  Spirit,  p.  xviii. 
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bids  fair,  sooner  or  later,  to  place  telepathy  among  the  estab¬ 
lished  truths  of  science. 

The  amusing  feature  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  that, 
usually,  critics  who  resist  as  long  as  they  can  a  new  theory  are 
apt  afterwards,  when  the  theory  becomes  widely  accepted,  to  use 
it  indiscriminately,  as  if  it  covered  all  obscure  phenomena ;  and 
so  it  becomes  a  kind  of  fetish  in  their  thoughts.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  imposture  theory,  with  the  coincidence  theory, 
and  with  the  telepathic  theory ;  each  e.xcellent  in  their  way, 
but  most  foolish  and  unscientific  if  we  allow  any  one  of  them 
to  obscure  our  vision  or  paralyse  our  investigation.  What  is 
to  be  reprobated,  as  De  Morgan  said,  “  is  not  the  wariness 
which  widens  and  lengthens  enquiry,  but  the  ass^imiotion  which 
prevents  and  narrows  it.” 

Instances  are  well  known  of  the  most  acute  and  careful 
enquirers,  trained  psychical  detectives  we  might  call  them,  who 
having  begun  with  a  'priori  reasoning  and  resolute  scepticism, 
when  they  have  thrown  aside  their  preconceived  assumptions, 
and  given  the  necessary  time  and  patience  to  the  investigation 
of  one  particular  case,  have  gone  over  to  the  spiritualistic  camp. 
They  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  their  present  opinion,  but  we 
must  all  admit  they  have  far  better  reasons  for  forming  a 
judgment  than  any  of  us  can  have.  If  they  are  right  it 
follows  that  the  particular  case  they  have  investigated  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  solitary  one,  but  typical  of  similar  cases  with  us 
as  well  as  with  them. 

Pray  do  not  suppose  I  hold  a  brief  on  behalf  of  spiritualism 
either  as  a  practice  or  a  religion.  On  the  contrary,  to  my 
mind  few  things  are  more  dismal  than  the  common  run 
of  spiritualistic  seances.  Sometimes  they  revolt  one’s  feelings, 
and  always  they  are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  Perhaps 
the  manifold  experiences  I  have  had  have  been  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  I  freely  admit  my  remarks  apply  more  particularly 
to  sittings  with  professional  mediums,  where  what  are  called 
physical  manifestations  take  place,  which  alwaj’s  seem  to  be  on 
a  lower  plane,  even  where  the  possibility  of  fraud  has  been 
carefully  excluded.  Nevertheless,  if  we  can  get  at  truth,  what 
does  it  matter  whether  we  draw  it  from  a  well  or  drag  it 
from  a  bog  ? 

It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  feel  some  sympathy  with 
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the  common  objection  of  the  doubter  that  the  phenomena  are  of 
so  paltry  a  character.  But  we  cannot  prescribe  to  nature,  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  leprosy  of  doubt  by  choosing  rivers  of 
our  own  to  wash  in.  And  so  we  must  be  content  with  what 
we  find.  After  all,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  nothing  can 
be  paltry  or  mean  that  manifests  life. 

Bacteriologists  spend  their  days  searching  for  evidence  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  life.  And  surely  any  evidence  of  personality  that 
gives  us  the  faintest,  rudest  sign  that  life  still  persists  though 
the  clothing  of  the  body  be  gone,  is  worth  infinite  trouble  to 
attain.  Though  it  may  be 

“Only  a  signal  shown  and  a  voice  from  out  of  the  darkness,” 

it  is  not  paltry.  In  fine,  it  is  this  natural  human  longing 
that  renders  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  facts,  a  calm 
and  critical  weighing  of  the  evidence,  so  difficult  and  yet  so 
imperative. 


We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
present  Prime  Minister  in  the  remarkable  address  he  delivered 
from  this  chair,  that  if  science  had  first  attempted  to  include 
in  its  survey  not  only  physical  but  psychical  phenomena  it 
might  for  centuries  have  lost  itself  in  dark  and  difficult 
regions,  and  the  work  of  science  to-day  would  then  have  been 
less,  not  more  complete.^  This  is  very  true,  the  foundations  of 
our  faith  in  the  undeviating  order  of  nature  had  to  be  laid 
by  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  and  by 
the  discovery  of  the  orderly  evolution  of  life.  What  science 
has  now  established  is  that  the  universe  is  a  cosmos,  not  a 
chaos,  that  amidst  the  mutability  of  all  things  there  is  no 
capriciousness,  no  disorder  ;  that  in  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
however  entangled  or  obscure  the  phenomena  may  be,  we  shall 
never  be  put  to  intellectual  confusion. 

Now,  if  instead  of  investigating  the  normal  phenomena  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  science  had  first  grappled  with 
supernormal  phenomena,  it  would  not  have  reached  so  soon 
its  present  assured  belief  in  a  reign  of  law.  We  believe  that 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  obscure  phenomena  we  are  investigat¬ 
ing  will  in  time  come  to  us,  as  it  has  in  other  branches  of 
^  Procetdings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.,  p.  5. 
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science,  but  the  appearances  are  so  elusive,  the  causes  sc 
complex,  the  results  of  work  sometimes  so  disheartening,  that 
we  need  the  steadying  influence  of  the  habit  of  thought 
engendered  by  science  to  enable  us  patiently  and  hopel'ully  to 
pursue  our  way. 

^Possibly  historical  research  amongst  the  most  ancient  records  ^ 
may  give  us  fragments  of  unsuspected  information  ;  for  it  is  very 
probable  that  many,  if  not  all  the  psychical  phenomena  we 
are  now  investigating  were  known,  and  the  knowledge  jealously 
guarded,  in  ages  long  past.  The  very  high  civilisation  which 
is  now  known  to  have  existed  thousands  of  years  before  Christ 
in  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasties,  makes  it  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  imagine  that  subjects  of  such  transcendent  interest  to 
mankind  were  not  then  part  of  the  learning  of  the  few,  part 
of  “  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.”  The  seizure  of  this  knowledge  by 
the  priestly  caste  and  its  restriction  to  tliemselves,  with 
penalties  to  all  intruders,  was  the  natural  secpience  of  the 
lower  civilisation  that  followed.  Thus  psychical  phenomena 
became  veiled  in  mystery,  and  ultimately  degraded  to  a  mis¬ 
chievous  superstition.  Mystic  rites  were  added  to  impress  the 
multitude ;  Anally  divination,  enchantment,  augury,  and  necro¬ 
mancy  became  methods  of  wielding  a  mysterious  power  held 
by  the  few.  But  such  practices  “  wearied  the  people’s  intellect, 
destroyed  their  enterprise  and  distorted  their  conscience.”  ^  The 
industry  and  politics  of  the  people  became  paralysed  by  giving 
heed  to  an  oracle,  or  to  gibbering  spirits,  rather  than  to 
reason  and  strenuous  endeavour.  The  great  Hebrew  prophets, 
the  statesmen  of  their  day,  saw  this  clearly  and  had  the 
courage  to  denounce  such  practices  in  unmistakable  terms ; 
warning  the  people  that  by  using  these  things  as  an  infallible 
guide,  or  as  a  religion,  they  were  being  misled,  and  reason 
was  being  dethroned  from  her  seat.  And  so  the  burden  of 
their  speech  was,  “  Thy  spells  and  enchantments  with  which 
thou  hast  wearied  thyself  have  led  thee  astray.”  ^  Hence  these 
practices  were  prohibited,  as  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
subject  shows,  because  they  enervated  the  nation,  and  tended 
to  obscure  the  Divine  idea ;  to  weaken  the  supreme  faith  in, 
and  reverent  worship  of,  the  one  omnipotent  Being  the  Hebrew 

’  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  in  his  brilliant  and  scholarly  work  on  Isaiah,  vol.  2.,  p.  199. 

*Cf.  latter  half  of  Isaiah,  47  ch. 
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nation  was  set  apart  to  proclaim.  With  no  assured  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  great  world-order  we  now  possess,  these  elusive 
occult  phenomena  confused  both  the  intellectual  and  moral 
sense,  and  so  they  were  wisely  thrust  aside,]  But  the  danger 
at  the  present  day  is  very  different.  Instead  of  a  universe 
peopled  with  unseen  personalities,  the  science  of  to-day  has 
gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  as  Mr.  Myers  once  eloquently 
said,  we  are  now  taught  to  believe  “  the  Universe  to  be  a 
soulless  interaction  of  atoms,  and  life  a  paltry  misery  closed 
in  the  grave.”  Were  the  Hebrew  prophets  now  amongst  us, 
surely  their  voice  would  not  be  raised  in  condemnation  of 
the  attempts  we  are  making  to  show  that  the  order  of 
Nature  contains  an  even  vaster  procession  of  phenomena  than 
are  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  recognised  science, 
and  that  behind  the  appearances  with  which  science  deals 
there  are  more  enduring  and  transcendent  realities. 

r- 

I  have  ventured  upon  this  digression  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  remove  the  misgivings  with  which  a  part  of  our  work 
is  regarded  by  some  leaders  of  religious  opinion,  who  from 
time  to  time  have  been  in  communication  with  me.  Perhaps 
I  may  also  add  that  the  aversion  which  some  feel  towards 
any  enquiry  into  spiritualistic  phenomena  arises  I  think  from 
a  misapprehension.  With  Vv'hat  is  spiritual,  with  religion, 
these  phenomena  have  nothing  in  common.  They  may  afford 
us  a  rational  belief  in  the  existence  of  life  without  a  visible 
body,  of  thought  without  material  protoplasm,  and  so  become 
the  handmaid  of  faith.  But  they  belong  to  a  wholly  different 
order  from  that  of  religious  faith.  Our  concern  is  solely  with 
the  evidence  for  certain  phenomena ;  and  as  Professor  Karl 
Pearson  has  said,  “  Wherever  there  is  the  slightest  possibility 
for  the  mind  of  men  to  hnoiv,  there  is  a  legitimate  problem 
for  science.”  Hence  all  appearances,  whether  of  microbes  or 
of  men,  are  legitimate  subjects  of  investigation.  Because  they 
happen  to  be  fitful,  or  phenomena  occurring  in  an  unseen 
environment,  does  not  render  the  investigation  improper  or 
unscientific,  though  it  makes  it  considerably  more  difficult. 

Now  the  investigations  we  have  published  undeniably 
establish  the  fact,  that  human  personality  embraces  a  far  larger 
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scope  than  science  has  hitherto  recognised.  That  it  partakes 
of  a  two-fold  life,  on  one  side  a  self-consciousness  which  is 
awakened  by,  and  related  to  time  and  space,  to  sense  and 
outward  things ;  on  the  other  side  a  deeper,  slumbering,  but 
potential  consciousness,  the  record  of  every  unheeded  past 
impression,  possessing  higher  receptive  and  perceptive  powers 
than  our  normal  self-consciousness,  a  self  that,  I  believe, 
links  our  individual  life  to  the  ocean  of  life,  and  to  the 
Source  of  all  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  long  ago 
the  philosopher  Kant  instinctively  stated  the  same  truth. 
He  says :  “  [It  is  possible  that]  the  human  soul  even  in 

this  life  stands  in  indissoluble  community  with  all  im¬ 
material  natures  of  the  spirit  world,  it  mutually  acts  upon 
them  and  receives  from  them  impressions,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  as  man,  it  is  unconscious  as  long  as  all  goes  well.”  ^ 
This,  of  course,  was  Swedenborg’s  view.  He  frequently  tells 
us,  “  Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  in  the 
spiritual  world  and  in  the  natural  world.”  Plotinus,  who  lived  in 
the  third  century,  held  a  similar  belief,  this  was  in  fact  the  view 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  and  of  the  later  mystics  generally. In 
connection  with  this  subject  may  I  commend  to  you  the 

perusal  of  Dr,  Du  Prel’s  Philosojdiy  of  Mysticism,  which  has  been 
translated  with  loving  labour  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 

friends  of  our  Society,  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey :  perhaps  the  most 

valuable  part  of  the  work  being  the  suggestive  introduction 
which  Mr.  Massey  has  himself  added.^ 

*  “  Es  wird  kiinftig,  ich  weiss  nicht  wo  oder  wann,  nocb  bewiesen  werden,  dass 
die  menschliche  Seele  auch  iu  diesen  Leben  in  einer  unaufloslich  verknlipften 
Gemeinschaft  niit  alien  immateriellen  Naturen  der  Geisterwelt  stehe,  dass  sie 
wechselweise  in  diese  wirke  und  von  ihnen  Eindriicke  empfange,  deren  sie  sich 
als  Mensch  nicht  bewusst  ist,  so  lange  alles  wohl  steht.”  (Kant’s  Sammtliche 
Werke,  Hartenstein’s  Edition,  1867,  vol.  ii.,  p.  .341.) 

^Vaughan’s  “Hours  with  the  Mystics,”  vol.  i.,  contains  an  excellent  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  views  of  the  Neo-Platoiiists.  Philo  Judaeus  writing  from  Alexandria 
a  few  years  b.C.  says,  “This  alliance  with  an  upper  world,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  would  be  impossible,  were  not  the  soul  of  man  an  indivisible  portion 
of  the  divine  and  blessed  spirit.”  See  also  Thomas  Taylor’s  translation  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Plotinus. 

“  Here  perhaps  I  may  add  one  line  expressive  of  my  own  indebtedness  to 
and  affectionate  regard  for  my  dear  friend  C.  C.  Massey,  whose  knowledge  of 
all  that  relates  to  the  higher  problems  before  our  Society  is  more  profound 
than  that  of  any  one  I  know. 
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There  is  one  interesting  point  in  connection  with  spiritualistic 
phenomena  which  is  worth  a  little  attention.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  the  production  of  these  phenomena  appears  to  be  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  some  special  person  whom  we  call 
“  mediumistic.”  This  fact  affords  perennial  amusement  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  But  from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this.  Eecent  discoveries  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  few  substances  possess 
what  is  called  radio-active  power.  Unlike  ordinary  forms  of 
matter,  these  radio-active  bodies  possess  an  inherent  and  peculiar 
structure  of  their  own.  There  is  therefore  nothing  absurd  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  there  may  be  a  comparatively  few  persons  who  have 
a  peculiar  and  remarkable  mental  structure  differing  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Moreover,  the  pathologist  or  alienist  does  not 
refuse  to  investigate  epilepsy  or  monomania  because  restricted 
to  a  limited  number  of  human  beings. 

O 

Furthermore,  physical  science  gives  us  abundant  analogies  of 
the  necessity  of  some  intermediary  between  the  unseen  and  the 
seen.  Waves  in  the  luminiferous  ether  require  a  material 
medium  to  absorb  them  before  they  can  be  perceived  by  our 
senses.  The  intermediary  may  be  a  photographic  plate,  a 
fluorescent  screen,  the  retina,  a  black  surface,  or  an  electric 
resonator,  according  to  the  length  of  those  waves.  But  some 
medium  formed  of  ponderable  matter  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  render  the  actinic,  luminous,  thermal,  or  electrical  effects  of 
these  waves  perceptible  to  our  senses.  And  the  more  or  less 
perfect  rendering  of  the  invisible  waves  depends  on  the  more 
■or  less  perfect  synchronism  between  the  unseen  motions  of  the 
ether  and  the  response  of  the  material  medium  that  absorbs  and 
manifests  them. 

Thus  we  And  certain  definite  physical  media  are  necessary 
to  enable  operations  to  become  perceptible  which  otherwise 
remain  imperceptible.  Through  these  media  energy  traversing 
the  unseen  is  thereby  arrested,  and,  passing  through  ponderable 
matter,  is  able  to  aft'ect  our  senses  and  arouse  consciousness. 

Now,  the  nexus  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  may  be 
physical  or  psychical,  but  it  is  always  a  specialised  substance, 
or  living  organism.  In  some  cases  the  receiver  is  a  body  in 
a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  a  sensitive  material — like  one 
■of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  receivers  for  wireless  telegraphy — and  in 
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that  case  its  behaviour  and  idiosyncrasies  need  to  be  studied 
beforehand.  It  is  doubtless  a  peculiar  psychical  state,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  know  nothing,  that  enables  certain  persons 
whom  we  call  mediums  to  act  as  receivers,  or  resonators,  through 
which  an  unseen  intelligence  can  manifest  itself  to  us.  And 
this  receptive  state  is  probably  a  sensitive  condition  easily 
affected  by  its  mental  environment. 

We  should  not  go  to  a  photographer  who  took  no  trouble 
to  protect  his  plates  from  careless  exposure  before  putting  them 
in  the  camera.  And  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  expect 
anything  but  a  confused  result  from  a  so-called  medium  (or 
automatist,  as  Myers  suggested  they  should  be  called)  if  the 
mental  state  of  those  present  reacts  unfavourably  upon  the 
sensitive.  Infinite  patience  and  laborious  care  in  observation 
we  must  have  (as  in  all  difficult  investigation),  but  what  good 
results  from  any  scientific  research  could  we  expect  if  we  started 
with  the  presumption  that  there  was  nothing  to  investigate  but 
imposture  ? 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  mediumship,  it  seems  to 
me  very  probable  that  a  medium,  an  intermediary  of  some  sort, 
is  not  only  required  on  our  side  in  the  seen,  but  is  also  required 
on  the  other  side  in  the  unseen.  In  all  communication  of 

thought  from  one  person  to  another  a  double  translation  is 

necessary.  Thought,  in  some  inscrutable  way,  acts  upon  the 
medium  of  our  brain,  and  becomes  expressed  in  written  or 
spoken  words.  These  words,  after  passing  through  space,  have 
again  to  be  translated  back  to  thought  through  the  medium  of 
another  brain.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  descent  from  thought 
to  gross  matter  on  one  side,  a  transmission  through  space,  and 
an  ascent  from  gross  matter  to  thought  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  the  so-called  medium,  or  automatist,  acts  as  our  brain, 
translating  for  us  the  impressions  made  upon  it  and  which  it 
receives  across  space  from  the  unseen.  I>ut  there  must  be  a 

corresponding  descent  of  thought  on  the  other  side  to  such  a 

telepathic  form  that  it  can  act  upon  the  material  particles  of 
the  brain  of  our  medium.  It  may  be  even  more  difficult  to 
find  a  spirit  medium  there  than  here.  No  doubt  wisely  so,  for 
the  invasion  of  our  consciousness  here  might  otherwise  be  so 
frequent  and  troublesome  as  to  paralyse  the  conduct  of  our 
life.  It  is  ])Ossible  therefore  that  much  of  the  difficulty  and 
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confusion  of  the  manifestations  which  are  recorded  in  our  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  in  the  very  valuable  contribution  which  Mr. 
Piddington  has  just  given  us  of  sittings  with  Mrs.  Thompson,  are 
due  to  inevitable  ditiiculties  in  translation  on  both  .sides.^ 

Furthermore,  if  my  view  be  correct,  that  the  self-conscious 
part  of  our  personality  plays  but  a  subordinate  part  in  any 
telepathic  transmission,  wliether  from  incarnate  or  discarnate 
minds,  we  shall  realise  how  enormously  complex  the  problem 
becomes.  So  tliat  the  real  person  whom  we  knew  on  earth 
may  find  the  difficulty  of  self-manifestion  too  great  to  over¬ 
come,  and  only  a  fitful  fragment  of  their  thoughts  can  thus 
reach  us. 

[There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  matter  which  to  me 
seems  very  probable.  The  transition  from  this  life  to  the  next 
may  in  some  respects  resemble  our  ordinary  awakening  from 
sleep.  The  discarnate  soul  not  improbably  regards  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  past  life  “  in  this  dream-world  of  ours,”  as  we 
now  regard  a  dream  upon  awakening.  If,  even  immediately 
upon  awakening,  we  try  to  recall  all  the  incidents  of  a 
more  or  less  vivid  dream,  we  find  how  difficult  it  is  to 
do  so,  how  fragmentary  the  whole  appears ;  and  yet  in 
some  way  we  are  conscious  the  dream  was  a  far  more 
coherent  and  real  thing  than  we  can  express  in  our  waking 
moments.  Is  it  not  a  frequent  and  provoking  experience  that 
whilst  some  trivial  features  recur  to  us,  the  dream  as  a  whole 
is  elusive,  and  as  time  passes  on  even  the  most  vivid  dream 
is  gone  beyond  recall  ?  May  it  not  be  tliat  something  analogous 
to  this  awaits  us  when  we  find  ourselves  amid  the  transcendent 
realities  of  the  unseen  universe  ?  The  deep  impress  of  the 
present  life  will  doubtless  be  left  on  our  personality,  but  its 
details  may  be  difficult  to  bring  into  consciousness,  and  we  may 


^  Miss  Jane  Barlow,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  these  communications, 
writes  to  me  on  this  point:  “The  almost  unimaginable  difficulty  in  com¬ 
municating  may  account  for  many  of  the  failures,  mistakes,  and  absurdities 
we  notice.  I  think  we  are  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  want  of  memory. 
Apart  from  purely  evidential  considerations,  there  seems  a  tendency  to  regard 
it  as  a  larger  and  more  essential  element  of  Personality  than  it  really  is.  In 
my  own  case,  for  instance,  any  trivial  cause — a  headache,  a  cold,  or  a  little 
flurry — scatters  my  memory  for  proper  names.  I  can  easily  imagine  myself 
forgetting  my  own  name  without  suffering  from  any  serious  confusion  of  intellect 
in  other  respects,  or  the  least  decay  of  personality.” 
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find  them  fading  from  us  as  we  wake  to  the  dawn  of  the 
eternal  day. 

^diatever  view  we  take,  the  records  of  these  manifestations 
in  our  Proceedings  give  us  the  impression  of  a  truncated  per¬ 
sonality,  “  the  dwindling  remnant  of  a  life,”  rather  than  of  a 
fuller,  larger  life.  Hence,  whilst  in  my  opinion  psychical 
research  docs  shoio  vs  that  intelligence  can  exist  in  the  unseen, 
and  personality  can  survive  the  shock  of  death,  we  must  not 
confuse  mere,  and  perhaps  temporary,  survival  after  death  with 
that  higher  and  more  expanded  life  which  we  desire  and  mean 
by  immortality,  and  the  attainment  of  which,  whatever  may  be 
our  creed,  is  only  to  be  won  through  the  “  process  of  the 
Cross.”4  For  it  is  by  self-surrender,  the  surrender,  that  is,  of 
all  that  fetters  “  What  we  feel  witliin  oui’selves  is  highest,” 
that  we  enter  the  pathway  of  self-realisation.  Or  as 
Tennyson  expresses  it ; — 

“Thro’  lo.ss  of  Self 

The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  match’d  with  ours 
Were  Sun  to  spark — iinshadowable  in  word.s, 

Them.selves  but  shadows  of  a  shadow-world.”  '■ 

1  So  also  Goethe  ; 

“  Und  so  lang  du  das  nicht  hast 
Dieses  :  ‘  stirb  und  werde  ’  ! 

Bist  du  nur  ein  trtiber  gast 
Auf  der  dunken  Erde.” 

which  a  friend  has  rendered  as  follows : 

“  Whoso  heeds  not  this  behest 
‘Die  to  win  new  birth.' 

Lives  but  as  a  hapless  guest 
On  a  darkening  earth.” 
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By  professor  CHARLES  RICHET. 

February  6ih,  1905. 

La  Metapsychique, 

I. 

PuiSQUE  j’ai  riionneur  de  parler  aujourd’hui  en  votre  uom,  je 
tieiis  d’abord  a  expriiner  ici  nos  respects  et  notre  gratitude  a 
notre  president,  M.  le  professeur  Barrett,  qui,  des  les  premiers 
jours  de  votre  Societe,  lui  a  donne  tout  son  talent  et  tout  sou 
labour.  Nul  de  nous  ne  se  consolerait  de  ne  plus  I’avoir  comme 
president,  si  nous  n’avions  pas  la  certitude  qu’il  continuera  a 
nous  apporter,  comme  par  le  passe,  le  precieu.x  appui  de  ses 
conseils  et  de  sa  haute  science. 

Pourtant  il  n’est  pas  besoin  de  vous  dire  combien  je  suis 
her  d’avoir  ete  nomine  votre  president.  Et  ma  reconnaissance 
egale  mon  emotion.  C’est  la  premiere  fois  qu’a  un  etranger 
revieut  cette  dignite,  et  j’en  sens  tout  le  prix. 

A  vrai  dire,  j’ai  tort  de  prononcer  le  mot  d’etranger;  car 
je  me  llatte  d’avoir  ete  un  des  premiers  adherents  de  la 
Societe  des  recherches  psychiques.  Elle  esL  aujourd’hui  incon- 
testee  et  prospere ;  mais  elle  a  connu  des  temps  moins  favo- 
rables. 

Aussi  bien  me  permettrez-vous,  en  debutant,  de  vous  rap- 
peler  un  souvenir  tout  a  fait  personnel  et  intime,  car  il  ^voque 
la  memoire  d’amis  qui  me  sont  bien  chers,  d’hommes  illustres 
que  vous  avec  tous  connus,  et  qui  ont  jete  tant  d’eclat  sur 
notre  Societe,  Edmond  Gurney,  Henri  Sidgwick,  et  surtout 
Frederic  Myers. 
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C’etait  en  1882.  II  y  a  deja  presque  un  quart  de  siecle. 
Le  premier  volume  de  vos  bulletins  venait  de  paraitre,  con- 
tenant  des  histoires  curieuses  et  etranges,  des  experiences  sur 
la  transmission  de  la  pensee ;  des  recits  de  maisons  hantees, 
de  fantomes  veridiques ;  et  en  meme  temps  une  sorte  de  pro¬ 
fession  de  foi,  prudente  et  bardie  tout  ensemble,  indiquant  la 
ferme  resolution  de  donner  a  I’etude  de  ces  phenomenes  la  pre¬ 
cision  scientifique  qui  leur  avait  manque  jusqn’alors. 

Ce  livre,  qui  repondait  a  mes  secretes  aspirations,  fit  grande 
impression  sur  rnoi.  J’etais  convaincu  deja — et  je  le  siiis 
davantage  aujourd’hui — que  la  science  classique  n’avait  pas 
encore  devoile  toute  la  verite  contenue  dans  I’univers ;  et 
que  I’inexplicable  (on  I’inexpliqud)  gouvernait  le  monde.  Aussi 
etais-je  heureux  de  voir  des  savants,  audacieux  et  sans  pre- 
juges,  poursuivre  resolument  la  conquete  du  mystere  par  la 
voie  de  I’experimentation  rigoureuse.  Mais,  si  tel  fut  mon 
sentiment,  ce  I'ut  loin  d’etre  I’opinion  generale.  De  toutes 
parts,  les  critiques,  sarcastiques  ou  pedantes,  affluerent.  Et 
ceux  qui  ne  daignerent  pas  critiquer  remplacerent  la  raillerie 
et  la  discussion  par  le  silence ;  un  silence  hostile  et  obstine. 
Les  spirites  memes,  comprenant  mal  que  si  peu  de  place  fiit 
faite  <1  la  theorie,  furent  sans  bienveillance  pour  la  nouvelle 
Societe  psychique.  Indifference,  scepticisme,  raillerie,  hostilite : 
tels  furent  les  premiers  succes  dans  le  monde  de  votrc  tenta¬ 
tive  gen^reuse. 

Maintenant  que  bien  des  annees  ont  passe,  nous  pouvons  dire 
que  ce  debut  peu  triomphal  ne  fut  pas  un  malheur.  II  est 
bon  que  les  tentatives  nouvelles  et  hardies  soient  revues  par 
le  denigrement ;  car  ce  denigrement  est  fecond ;  il  encourage 
a  la  lutte ;  il  provoque  des  experiences  nouvelles ;  il  stimule 
les  energies.  Au  lieu  de  maudire  nos  contradicteurs,  nous 
devrions  les  remercier ;  car  ils  nous  empechent  de  somnieiller 
sur  le  commode  oreiller  de  la  vanite  satisfaite. 

A  ce  moment  (1882),  je  ne  connaissais  aucun  d’entre  vous. 
Mais  votre  initiative  me  donna  une  stimulation  puissante.  Et 
je  resolus,  de  mon  cote,  de  travailler  dans  le  meme  sens. 
Silencieusement  et  tout  seul,  en  1882,  1883,  je  fis  quelques 
experiences  sur  la  lucidite'  et  la  suggestion  mentale,  qui  con- 
firmerent  plusieurs  des  faits  affinue's  dans  vos  premiers 
bulletins,  et  je  les  publiai  dans  la  Revue  philosoyhique.  Quelques 
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jours  ai)res  je  recevais  une  lettre  d’Edraond  Gurney,  ou  il 
m’exprimait  toute  sa  joie,  et,  si  je  puis  dire,  sa  reconnaissance, 
pour  I’appui  imprevii  que  venaient  apporter  a  I’oeuvre,  in- 
auguree  par  lui,  ines  modestes  tentatives  d’experimentation. 

Nous  nous  rencontraines,  et  a  Paris  et  a  Londres ;  et  je 
pus  alors  m’initier  a  la  pensee  de  cet  homine  eminent,  trop 
tot  disparu.  Je  pus  apprecier  la  haute  et  sereine  intelligence 
du  professeur  H.  Sidgwick ;  et  me  lier  d’une  amitie  profonde 
avec  Fred.  Myers. 

Celui-la,  vous  I’avez  tons  connu.  Vons  ne  trouverez  done 
pas  que  j’exagere  si  je  dis  que  Fred.  Myers  a  ete  vraiment 
pendant  vingt  ans  Tame  de  cette  Societe.  C’est  lui  qui,  par 
un  heureux  melange  d’audace  dans  les  theories,  et  de  rigueur 
dans  les  methodes,  servi  par  un  esprit  sagace  et  charmant,  a 
inspire  vos  reunions  et  mene  a  bien  le  travail  considerable  que 
la  Societd  des  recherches  psychiques  a  pu  effectuer. 

Voila  pourquoi  je  ne  puis  me  considerer  comme  un  dtranger 
parini  vous ;  car  je  fus,  des  les  premiers  jours,  initie  par  Gurney 
et  Myers  aux  nobles  efforts  tentds  par  eux  pour  faire  rentrer 
les  phenomenes  psychiques  dans  le  cadre  des  sciences  regulieres 
et  precises. 

Mais  le  meilleur  hommage  qui  se  puisse  rendre  a  ces  hommes 
pour  qui  le  travail  dtait  le  premier  devoir,  c’est  de  suivre  leur 
exemple  et  de  travailler.  Je  vais  done  inaugurer  tout  de  suite 
mon  role  de  president,  en  vous  conviant  au  travail.  Ft  alors, 
pour  que  cette  exhortation  comporte  une  sorte  de  sanction,  nous 
jetterons  un  rapide  coup  d’oeil  sur  le  passe :  nous  comparerons 
I’etat  actuel  des  sciences  psychiques  avec  ce  qu’elles  etaient 
autrefois,  et  nous  envisagerons  ensemble  quelles  esperances  nous 
sont  permises  et  quels  ecueils  il  faut  eviter. 

II. 

Nous  ne  remonterons  pas  au  tres  lointain  passe :  car  dans 
tons  les  ouvrages  on  trouve  d’abondants  documents  sur  les 
phenomenes  dits  occultes,  qui  avaient  dte  entrevus  par  les 
anciens  et  par  les  Orientaux.  Ce  sont  travaux  d’erudition,  dont 
I’interet,  quoique  assez  vif,  me  parait  secondaire.  J’aime  mieux 
prendre  les  choses  au  point  ou  elles  etaient  en  1875  environ, 
il  y  a  trente  ans,  Vous  verrez  qu’en  trente  annees — ce  qui 
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n’est  absolument  rien  dans  les  histoires  humaines — un  grand 
pas  a  ete  fait. 

Nous  nous  rendons  compte  assez  mal  de  la  marche  des  iddes. 
Autour  de  nous  tout  change,  costumes,  machines,  langage  meme, 
et  ces  changements,  qui  sont  graduels,  passent  inaperqus.  Une 
fois  (pi’un  progres  a  ete  effectue,  il  entre  si  vite  dans  les  moeurs 
que  nous  avoirs  peine  a  concevoir  qu’il  n’ait  pas  existe  toujours. 
Les  tres  jeunes  gens  ne  s’imaginent  pas  qu’il  y  a  trente  ans 
on  ne  connaissait  ni  le  telephone,  ni  le  phonographe,  ni  les 
bicyclettes,  ni  les  automobiles,  ni  les  sleeping  cars,  ni  les  rayons 
X,  ni  I’antisepsie,  ni  la  theorie  des  microbes.  II  leur  parait 
aujourd’hui  que  ces  choses  ont  toujours  existe,  qu’on  n’a  pas 
pu  vivre  sans  elles ;  et  pourtant — ^j’en  appelle  aux  souvenirs 
de  jeunesse  de  tons  les  homines  de  ma  generation — rien  de 
semblable  n’existait  il  y  a  trente  ans,  et  personne  ne  supposait 
que  cela  existerait  un  jour. 

Et,  si  Ton  veut  avoir  une  preuve  bien  demonstrative  de  noLre 
rapide  evolution,  qu’on  compare  les  robes,  les  chapeaux,  les 
theatres,  les  romans  de  1875,  a  ce  que  I’annee  1905  nous 
donne  en  fait  de  robes,  de  chapeaux,  de  theatres  et  de  romans. 
Pas  une  dame  n’oserait  sortir  avec  un  chapeau  de  la  mode  de 
1875;  pas  un  auteur  dramatique  n’oserait  faire  une  piece 
comme  les  pieces  qui  reussissaient  en  1875.  Quant  aux  romans 
de  I’epoque,  sauf  quelques  rares  chefs  d’ceuvre,  ils  n’ont  plus 
il  present  un  seul  lecteur.  Meme  les  ouvrages  ecrits  pour  les 
enfants  sont  de  tout  autre  modele,  et  les  enfants  d’aujourd’hui 
repoussent  dedaigneusement  les  livres  qui  ont  enchantd  notre 
premier  age. 

Done  nous  changeons,  et  nous  changeons  tres  vite.  Seule- 
ment  ce  changernent  se  fait  par  une  imperceptible  sdrie  do 
transitions,  de  sorte  qu’il  passe  inapergu  de  nous. 

Or,  dans  les  sciences  psychiques,  tout  s’est  profondement 
modifie,  et,  pour  comprendre  ces  profondes  modifications,  il  nous 
suffira  d’exaniiner  quelle  etait,  en  fait  de  sciences  psychiques, 
la  mentalite  des  hommes  de  1875. 

Ni  le  somnambulisme,  ni  le  magndtisme  animal,  ni  I’liypnotisme, 
ni  aucun  des  phenomenes  dits  occultes  n’etait  accepte;  et  meme 
on  ne  se  donnait  pas  la  peine  de  les  etudier.  On  traitait  toutes 
ces  etudes  par  un  sourire  d’incredulite  et  de  dedain.  Et 
cependant  n’y  avait-il  pas  pour  le  magnetisme  animal  les 
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beaux  travaux  de  Deleuze,  de  I’eichenbach,  de  Braid  ?  Mais 
il  etait  plus  simple  de  nier  tout,  eu  bloc,  sans  examen, 
solemnellement,  comme  I’avait  fait  un  medecin  eminent  dans 
I’article  “  IMesmerisme  ”  du  Grand  Dictionnaire  encyclopMiqnc 
des  Sciences  midicales,  en  1875.  En  dijinitivef  disait-il  pour 
tout  resumer  en  un  mot,  “  le  magnitisrne  animed  n’existc  pas.” 
Et,  afin  de  mieux  indiquer  sa  pensee,  il  faisait  imprimer 
cette  phrase  en  gros  caracteres,  en  lettres  capitales,  les  plus 
grosses  de  tout  ce  colossal  dictionnaire,  qui  compte  cent 
volumes. 

Le  spiritisme  etait  plus  maltraite  encore,  s’il  est  possible. 
Notre  illustre  et  genial  collegue,  Sir  William  Crookes,  avait 
cependant  deja  public  ses  extraordinaires  experiences ;  mais 
elles  n’avaient  provoque  aucune  conviction.  On  les  avait 
raillees,  avec  plus  ou  moins  d’esprit,  mais  sans  meme  se  donner 
le  soin  de  les  refuter.  Les  spirites  d’ailleurs  formaient  uue 
caste  a  part,  representant  en  quelque  sorte  des  adeptes  d’une 
nouvelle  religion.  Ils  s’entouraient  de  mysteres,  exigeaient  une 
initiation,  des  prieres.  On  ne  pouvait  faire  partie  des  cercles 
spirites  qu’apres  avoir  fait  acte  d’adhesion  a  leurs  principaux 
dogmes.  Le  fondement  de  la  doctrine  spirits  etait,  en  France 
et  sur  le  continent,  la  doctrine  de  la  reincarnation,  propagee 
par  Allan  Kardec,  et  les  discussions  sur  les  theories  preoccupaient 
plus  que  I’expose  des  faits.  Ces  faits,  epars,  et  mal  racontes, 
etaient  presque  exclusivement  des  histoires  de  tables  tournantes. 
Or  nous  savons  que,  de  toutes  les  experiences  qu’on  pent  faire 
en  matiere  de  sciences  occultes,  celle  des  tables  tournantes  est 
peut-etre  la  plus  decevante ;  car  elle  exige  des  precautions  telles 
que  bien  rarement  elle  peut  fournir  quelque  renseignement 
serieux. 

Quant  aux  materialisations,  aux  apparitions,  aux  maisons 
hantees,  aux  premonitions,  aux  apports,  qa  et  la  dans  les 
journaux  spirites  quelques  recits  etaient  rapportes,  qui  ne 
pouvaient  en  g4n4ral  inspirer  aucune  confiance ;  car  e’etaient, 
sauf  exceptions,  des  histoires  vagues,  de  seconde  ou  de  troisieme 
main,  et  la  naive  crMulite  des  narrateurs  provoquait,  comme 
de  juste,  le  scepticisme  des  lecteurs. 

En  tout  cas,  tout  etait  epars,  sans  lien,  sans  cohesion.  Selon 
I’occasion  ou  le  temperament,  il  y  avait  des  magnetiseurs,  des 
spirites,  des  hypnotiseurs,  des  mediums  clairvoyants,  des 
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mediums  ^  materialisations ;  mais  le  groupement  de  tons 
ces  phenomenes  n’avait  pas  ete  tentd ;  et  la  seule  tentative 
de  synthese  qu’on  s’etait  hasarde  a  faire,  c’dtait  revocation  des 
cs])rits,  sortes  de  Dei  ex  machina,  suppleant  a  tout  ptii  leur 
oiu’iipotence,  leur  omniscience,  et  leur  ubiquite. 

Aussi  les  doctrines  et  les  faits  psychiques  etaient-ils  egale- 
ment  repousses  par  les  savants  et  par  le  vulgaire.  On  ne 
comprenait  meme  pas  qu’il  flit  permis  a  un  homme  serieux 
d’examiner  si  de  tels  faits  etaient  vrais  ou  non. 

Voila  pourquoi,  IMesdames  et  IMessieurs,  je  professe  une  si 
grande  admiration  pour  notre  illustre  collegue,  Sir  William 
Crookes.  Ce  n’est  pas  seulement  parce  qudl  a  decouvert  des 
mdtaux  nouveaux,  invente  des  appareils  admirables,  source  de 
fecondes  decouvertes,  imaging  des  theories  audacieuses  dont 
chaque  jour  vient  confirmer  la  profonde  penetration.  C’est 
pour  autre  chose  encore  que  j’e  I’adniire ;  c’est  pour  son 
courage  scientifique.  Le  courage  du  philosophe  consiste  a 
declarer  la  verite  et  a  braver  pour  elle  la  raillerie  et  le 
mepris,  II  me  parait  que  ce  courage  la — le  courage  professionnel 
du  savant — vaut  bien  la  bravoure  du  soldat  qui  monte  a 
I’assaut,  sous  la  mitraille. 

Quand,  en  1875,  etant  alors  tout  jeune  etudiant,  je  me 
hasardai  a  parler  du  somnambulisrae,  je  debutai  par  des 
paroles  qui  sembleraient  bien  ridicules  maintenant :  II  faut 
un  certain  courage,  disais-je  alors,  your  prononccr  le  mot  som- 
nambulisme,  De  telles  expressions  ne  se  comprennent  plus 
aujourd’hui.  Aujourd’hui  nos  jeunes  etudiants  parlent  couram- 
ment  du  magnetisme  animal,  de  la  suggestion  hypnotique,  et 
des  autres  phdnomenes  de  meme  ordre,  devenus  classiques. 
M^me  ils  sont  parfois  un  pen  ingrats  envers  leurs  devanciers, 
car  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  se  figurer  a  quel  discredit  I’etude  de 
ces  phenomenes  inenait  les  hommes  ayant  la  temerite  de 
s’aventurer  dans  ce  champ  maudit.  Je  me  souviens  encore 
que,  lorsque  je  fis  part  de  mes  etudes  ii  mon  pere,  dont  la 
haute  raison  et  la  sagacite  me  guiderent  toujours,  il  les 
reconnut  exactes.  Mais,  quand  je  lui  dis  que  je  les  voulais 
publier,  il  m’en  dissuada,  me  disant :  “  Tu  veux  done  te 

perdre.” 

Heureusement  on  ne  se  perd  pas  quand  on  defend  ce  qu’on 
croit  etre  le  vrai.  Ce  serait  une  etrange  maladresse  que 
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d’avoir  decouvert  une  verity  et  de  ne  pas  oser  la  reveler, 
sons  pretexte  qu’elle  sera  contredite.  Eh  oui !  mille  fois  oui, 
elle  sera  contredite.  Toutes  les  verites  nouvelles  ont  com¬ 
mence  par  la,  presque  sans  exception.  Et,  si  magnis  liceat 
componcre  parva,  je  ne  me  suis  pas  plus  perdu  en  affirmant 
la  realite  du  somnambulisme  provoque,  que  Sir  William 
Crookes  ne  s’est  perdu  en  affirmant  I’existence  des  mate¬ 
rialisations. 

Meme,  puisque  je  parle  ici  de  ce  qu’on  est  convenu  d’appeler 
courage  scientifique, — ce  qu’il  vaudrait  mieux  d^nommer 
devoir  scientifique, — on  me  permettra  une  courte  digression. 
Souvent  les  spirites,  dont  la  conviction,  profonde  comme  celle 
des  apotres,  n’est  pas  toujours  appuyee  sur  des  preuves  irre- 
futables,  nous  reprochent  de  ne  pas  oser  dire  tout  haut  ce 
que  nous  pensons  tout  bas ;  et  de  mettre  une  prudence 
exageree,  presque  lache,  dans  nos  paroles  ou  nos  ecrits. 
Nous  aurions  dans  la  main  des  trdsors  de  choses  vraies,  et, 
par  timidite,  nous  n’oserions  pas  ouvrir  la  main  pour  laisser 
s’envoler  de  par  le  monde  ces  vdrites  que  nous  detenons 
jalousement.  II  me  parait  que  ce  reproche  est  bien  injuste. 
Nous  ne  sommes  encore  ni  les  uns,  ni  les  autres,  parvenus  a 
ce  degre  d’ineptie,  Quoi  !  void  une  veritd  dont  je  suis  abso- 
lument  certain,  et  que,  par  je  ne  sais  quelles  enfantines 
craintes,  je  n’oserais  pas  enoncer !  Serions-nous  assez  sots  pour 
ne  pas  etre  surs  qu’une  verite  finira  toujours  tot  ou  tard  par 
apparaitre  au  grand  jour  et  faire  irruption  parmi  les  hommes  ? 
Vraiment  non  !  Si  nous  hesitons  a  raconter  tel  ou  tel  fait, 
a  publier  telle  ou  telle  experience,  c’est  qu’il  nous  reste  encore 
des  doutes.  Car,  si  notre  certitude  etait  complde,  nous  n’hesi- 
terions  pas  a  parler  urhi  et  orhi.  Quel  pauvre  calcul  que  de 
ne  pas  oser  dire  la  verite,  sous  pretexte  qu’elle  va  soulever 
des  appreciations  hostiles !  C’est  un  peu  de  cette  manid-e 
naive  et  sotte  que  procklent  certains  gouvernements,  quand 
ils  ont  requ  la  nouvelle  d’une  ddaite  militaire ;  ils  n’osent 

pas  la  communiquer  a  la  presse,  et  publient  des  bulletins 
mensongers.  Cependant  ils  doivent  bien  savoir  qu’un  jour 
ou  I’autre  la  ddaite  sera  connue  dans  tons  ses  details. 

Si  parfois  on  hesite  a  raconter  des  faits  dont  on  a  dtd 

temoin,  ce  n’est  pas  seulement  parce  qu’un  doute  subsiste, 

c’est  aussi  parce  qu’il  ne  suffit  pas  d’avoir  observe  un  fait 
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isole  pour  le  publier.  La  science  n’est  pas  le  recit  d’un  fait, 
ni  meme  le  recit  de  plusieurs  faits.  Eile  est  plus  conipli- 
quee  qu’une  serie  d’histoires  entassees  I’uiie  aprcs  I’autre.  Elle 
demande  que  ces  faits  epars  soient  plus  oii  moins  coordonnes ; 
avec  des  preuves,  des  demonstrations,  et  des  repetitions  qui  les 
eclaircissent.  Comme  on  a  I’espoir  de  faire  sortir  les  sciences 
psychiques  de  la  periode  empirique  pour  les  faire  entrer  dans 
la  periode  experimentale,  on  attend  que  rexperimentation  ait 
complete,  et  plus  ou  moins  elucide,  un  fait  empirique  isole ;  et 
souvent  on  est  force  d’attendre  longtemps.  Erycricntia  fallax, 
judicium  difficile,  disait  deja  Hippocrate. 

En  outre  il  est  parfois  certaines  preuves  morales,  qui  sont 
decisives  pour  nous,  mais  qui  ne  peuvent  etre  consid^rees 
comme  telles  par  le  public.  On  pourrait  citer  bien  de  curieuses 
histoires,  tres  instructives,  mais  qui  n’ont  que  notre  conviction 
personnelle  pour  preuve  de  leur  valeur  scientifique.  Elies  n’ont 
done  pas  droit  d’admission  dans  la  science,  et  j’estime  que  pro- 
visoirement  il  vaut  mieux  ne  pas  les  publier.  Ce  n’est  pas 
par  dOaut  de  courage,  ce  n’est  pas  par  deference  pour  I’opinion 
publique,  e’est  par  respect  d’une  critique  scientifique  tres  legi¬ 
time.  J’avoue  meme  que,  si  un  excellent  observateur  venait 
me  citer  certains  faits  singuliers,  etablis  uniquement  sur  sa 
conviction  intime,  j’aurais  peine  a  y  ajouter  foi,  et  je  sup- 
poserais  quelque  defectuosite  dans  I’observation,  ou  quelque 
tromperie  habile  dans  la  production  du  phenomene. 

Alors  h  quoi  bon  publier  une  experience  dont  la  realite, 
quelque  certaine  qu’elle  soit  pour  nous,  ne  pent  etre  demon¬ 
tree  ? 

Eevenons  maintenant  a  I’annee  1875,  et  aux  progres  de 
I’opinion  en  matiere  psychique. 

Ces  progres  ont  ete  considerables :  et,  au  risque  de  passer 
pour  un  flatteur,  je  dirai  que  e’est  a  vous  qu’ils  sont  dus. 
C’est  votre  Societe  qui,  dirigee  par  vos  illustres  pi’esidents, 
que  ce  soit  Ered.  Myers,  ou  H.  Sidgwick,  ou  M.  Arthur  Balfour, 
ou  M.  Barrett,  ou  Sir  0.  Lodge,  car  tons  ont  eu  part  a  vos 
travaux,  a  ose  initier  un  public  sceptique  a  des  faits  etranges 
et  troublants.  Le  public  put  se  rendre  compte  qu’on  pouvait 
etre,  vis  a  vis  des  faits  psychiques,  aussi  exigeant  en  demonstra¬ 
tions  que  pour  les  autres  faits  scientifiques,  de  chimie,  de 
physiologie,  d’astrouomie.  Vous  avez  meme  avec  raison 
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pense  qu’il  fallait  etre  plus  sevk’e  fencore  que  ne  sent  d’onli- 
naire  les  chimistes  on  les  physiologistes  clans  leurs  demonstra¬ 
tions  ;  car,  plus  la  chose  a  etablir  est  extraordinaire,  depassant 
les  previsions  normales,  plus  les  preuves  doivent  etre  rigou- 
reuses.  Et  alors,  dans  votre  Journal  et  dans  vos  Proceedings, 
parurent  des  recits  controles  exactement,  toujours  soumis  a  une 
critique  penetrante,  desquels  on  pouvait  hirer  cette  conclusion 
certaine  que  des  phenonienes  inexpliques  se  produisent,  divers, 
multiples,  proteiformes,  dependant  probablement  de  causes 
diverses,  mais  cependant  ayant  ce  caractere  commun  de  netre 
pas  explicables  par  les  explications  simplistes,  qu’essayent  de 

nous  clonner  les  sciences  officielles  classiques. 

ParallMement  a  votre  effort,  sur  le  continent,  en  Fi’ance  et 
en  Italic  surtout,  on  poursuivait  methodiquement  I’etude  des 
phdnomenes  semblables.  Aksakoff,  Ochorowicz,  de  Eochas,  Lom- 
broso,  J.  Maxwell,  et  bien  d’autres,  s’appliquaient  a  clonner 
de  la  precision  aux  experiences,  Mais,  malgre  tons  les  efforts 

de  ces  homines  dminents,  ce  serait  une  lourde  exageration  que 

de  croire  la  demonstration  parachevde.  Pour  grand  que  soit 

le  labeur,  il  n’a  pas  rdussi  a  ce  point  que  les  phdnomenes  psy- 
ebiques  sont  entrds  definitivemeut  dans  la  science.  Nous  serious 
bien  imprudents  de  le  croire.  Mais  nous  sommes  au  moins 
arrives  a  ce  rdsultat,  qui  est  de  premiere  importance,  qu’aujour- 
d’hui  on  a  le  droit  d’etudier  ces  questions  sans  dtre  accuse 
d’alidnation  mentale.  II  n’y  a  plus  ni  commiseration,  ni  raille¬ 
ries,  ni  injures  pour  les  psychologues  qui  osent  aborder  de  front 
I’etude  des  sciences  occultes.  Et  e’est  la  un  reel  progres  que 
d'avoir  ouvert  la  voie  a  nos  successeurs,  de  sorte  qu’ils  pourront 
poursuivre  la  recherche  de  la  veritd  sans  rencontrer  les  obstacles 
qui  nous  out  dtd  opposds. 

II  me  parait  que  ce  rdsultat  n’est  pas  une  quantite  negligeable. 

Mais  il  en  est  un  autre,  tres  important  aussi,  et  sur  lequel 
je  dois  maintenant  insister. 

Les  nombreux  faits,  plus  ou  moins  autbentiques,  plus  ou 
moins  bien  observds,  qui,  grace  a  la  collaboration  des  amis  de 
la  psychologic  dissdminds  dans  le  monde,  se  trouvent  consignes 
dans  les  recueils  de  sciences  psychiques,  constituent  une  masse 
imposante  de  documents,  dans  lesquels  on  pent  largement  puiser 
pour  dcrire  un  livre  qui  n’a  pas  dtd  dcrit  encore,  livre  qui  traitera 
de  la  science  psychique  dans  son  ensemble,  livre  ou  seront  mis 
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en  valeur  les  liens  qui  unissent  les  divers  ph^nomenes.^  Ce  livre 
de  synthese  n’est  pas  fait :  mais  quelque  jour  il  apparaitra, 

^  La  bibliographie  est  tellement  vaste  dans  la  science  m^tapsychique  qu’on 
ne  saurait  passer  sous  silence  cet  important  chapitre  neglige. 

Je  crois  bien  que  pour  la  commodity  des  recherches  on  devrait  faire  usage 
de  la  classification  decimale,  telle  que  Melvil  Dewey  I’a  proposee,  et  telle 
qu’elle  a  ete  modifiee,  avec  rassentiment  de  M.  Dewey,  par  I’lnstitut  de 
bibliographie  internationale  de  Bruxelles. 

J’ai  donne  en  1902  la  classification  ddcimale  de  la  Physiologic,  et  j’y  ai 
introduit  la  bibliographie  des  sciences  occultes.  Elle  est  imprim^e  dans  les 
travaux  de  I’lnstitut  international  de  bibliographie. 

Un  rapide  expose  va  vous  faire  connaitre  la  nature  de  cette  classification. 

Soit  6,  Sciences  appliquees.  61,  Sciences  appliqu^es  k  la  in^decine.  612, 
Physiologic.  612.8,  Physiologic  du  systeme  nerveux.  612.82,  Physiologic  dii 
systeine  nerveux  central.  612.821,  Physiologic  jjsychologique.  612.821.7,  Phy¬ 
siologic  du  sonuneil  et  du  somnambulisme  et  des  ph^nomenes  analogues,  on  pourra 
indexer  sous  le  nombre  cominun  612.821.71,  tout  ce  qui  se  rapportera  au 
somnambulisme,  k  riiypnotisnie  et  aux  sciences  in4tapsychiques. 

De  sorte  que  tout  ce  que  nous  avons  6tudier  pent  etre  groups  sous  ce 
cbifFre  612.821.71,  qui  fera  rentrer  la  m^tapsychique  dans  le  cadre  general 
des  connaissances  humaines. 

Ce  chiffre  lui  meme  a  et(5  subdivis^  ainsi : 

612.821.711  Th^orie  de  rhypnotisme. 

612.821.712  Hypnotisme  chez  rhomine. 

612.821.713  Hypnotisme  chez  les  animaux. 

612.821.714  Lucidite  (ou  m^tapsychique  subjective). 

Ce  chapitre  k  son  tour  est  subdivise  de  la  inaniire  suivante  ; 

612.821.714.1  Lucidite,  ou  clairvoyance. 

612.821.714.2  Hallucinations  vcridiques. 

612.821.714.3  Premonitions. 

612.821.714.4  Telepathic. 

612.821.714.5  Suggestion  mentale. 

612.821.714.6  Baguette  divinatoire. 

612.821.715  Spiritisme,  teiekincsie  et  metapsychique  objective. 


Theories. 

Histoire. 

Mouvements  sans  contact  et  raps. 

Apports. 

Materialisations. 

Photographies. 

Maisons  hantees. 

Ecriture  directe. 

Levitations. 

Biographies  et  monographies  sur  certains  mediums. 
612.821.715.  9  Autres  phenomenes  dits  occultes. 

612.821.716  Spiritisme  en  general  :  metapsychique  a  la  fois  objective  et 
subjective. 

II  me  semble  bien  qu’il  sera  avantageux  pour  nos  recherches  de  mettre  en 


612.821.715.01 

612.821.715.09 

612.821.715.  1 

612.821.715. 

612.821.715. 

612.821.715. 

612.821.715. 

612.821.715. 

612  821.715. 

612.821.715. 
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bieiitot  peut-etre  ;  et  ce  jour  lc\  les  sciences  psychiques  auront 
eniin  trouve  leur  Compendium,  leur  Manuel,  \Qm  TraiU  ddmentaire. 
Une  science  n’est  vrairaent  constituee  que  lorsque  elle  pent 
donner,  aux  etudiants  et  aux  maitres,  un  livre  qui  la  resume 
et  I’expose.  Nous  avons  des  centaines  de  TraiUs,  excellents 
d’ailleurs,  pour  la  chimie,  la  physiologic,  la  physique,  I’algehre, 
Tastronomie,  la  psychologie  mdme.  N’est-il  pas  desirable  que, 
profitant  des  richesses  eparses,  patiemment  amassees  de  toutes 
parts,  quelque  penseur  ingen  ieux  et  sagace  se  devoue  a  les 
colliger,  separant  le  bon  grain  de  I’ivraie,  laissant  resolument 
de  cote  ce  que  est  douteux  et  incomplet  pour  ne  prendre  que 
les  faits  duinent  et  solidement  constates  ? 

Je  ne  pretends  pas  que  I’auteur  doive  remplacer,  la  on  il 
y  a  doute,  les  faits  incertains  par  des  affirmations :  ni  proposer 
comme  parfaites  des  theories  incompletes.  Je  dis  seulement 
qu’en  1905,  apres  les  innombrables  recits  accumules  depuis 
trente  ans  sur  les  sciences  psychiques,  les  materiaux  d’un  grand 
ouvrage  sout  prepares.  Et  j’ajoute  que  I’heure  de  ce  livre 
est  venue.  Les  temps  sont  murs,  pour  ce  grand  TraiU  iUmcntaire 
et  rationnel  des  sciences  occultes. 

Mais,  en  pronongant  ce  mot,  je  m’apergois  qu’il  faut  donner 
un  nom  a  cette  nouvelle  science.  Ne  I’appelons  pas  science 
occulte ;  car  toutes  les  sciences  k  leur  debut  sont  occultes ;  elles 
cessent  de  I’etre  lorsque  elles  sont  moins  incertaines.  L’astrologie 
a  cesse  d’etre  une  science  occulte  lorsqu’elle  s’est  transformee 
en  astronomie ;  ralchimie,  quand  elle  s’est  transmutee  en  chimie. 

Je  ne  trouve  pas  que  le  mot  de  sciences  pjsycliiques  soit  tres 
heureux ;  car  il  est  bon  nombre  de  phenomenes  pour  lesquels 
I’explication  par  la  est  insuffisante.  Par  exemple  qu’y 

a-t-il  de  psychique  dans  les  bruits  qui  se  font  entendre  en  une 
maison  hantee  ?  Il  vaut  mieux  employer  un  mot  qui  ne  constitue 
pas  deja  en  lui-meme  une  hypothese,  et  une  hypothese  manifeste- 
ment  insuffisante.  En  outre  la  psychologie  classique  est  I’etude 
de  I’ame  humaine  et  de  I’intelligence.  Elle  aurait  droit,  elle 

tete  des  divers  m^moires  ou  des  recits  qui  seront  donnds,  soit  dans  nos 
Proceedimjs,  soit  dans  le  Journal,  soit  dans  un  recueil  scientifique  quelconque, 
ces  indications  d^eimales ;  car,  en  les  classant  par  fiches,  on  aura  ainsi  une 
excellente  bibliographie,  qui,  si  Ton  prend  soin  de  se  tenir  au  courant  des 
choses  publiees,  sera  rapidement  abondante. 

Mais  je  ne  puis  qu’efiieurer  le  sujet ;  j’espere  pouvoir  lui  donner  prochaine- 
ment  toute  I’extension  qu’il  merite. 
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aussi,  au  litre  de  science  psychique ;  et  cependant  elle  ne  fait 
pas  partie  du  cercle  de  nos  etudes.  Elle  a  son  histoire,  ses 
traites  didactiques,  ses  professeurs,  son  enseignement,  a  ce  point 
qu’on  I’enseigne  nieme  dans  les  gyinnases. 

Eepoussons  aussi  le  mot  de  sciences  spiriti([ucs,  plus  mauvais 
peut-^tre  encore  que  les  precedents ;  car  I’hypothese  des  esprits, 
malgre  sa  simplicite  un  pen  naive,  et  la  grande  vogue  qu’elle 
a  acquise  a  I’heure  presente,  n’est  pas,  dans  I’ensemble,  recevable. 

Alors  je  vous  proposerai  une  expression  nouvelle — avec  quelque 
timidite,  coinme  il  convient  quand  on  se  hasarde  a  un  neologisme — 
e’est  celle  de  sciences  nietapsychiqucs. 

Vous  savez  tous  quelle  extraordinaire  fortune  a  eue  le 
mot  m^taphysique.  II  s’agissait,  dans  I’oeuvre  d’Aristote,  de 
denommer  les  chapitres  qui  suivaient  les  chapitres  consacres 
aux  sciences  physiques,  et  alors,  tout  naturellement  ils  furent 
appeles  chapitres  metaphysiques,  e’est  a  dire  suivant  les  chapitres 
de  physique.  De  meme,  semble-t-il,  nous  pourrions  a  cette 
science  nouvelle,  dont  nous  prevoyons  le  rapide  essor,  dont 
nous  avons  deja  les  premiers  lineaments  fragmentaires,  donner 
le  nom,  en  somme  assez  simple,  de  niUapsychique  {jmeTu  to. 
\l/-o)(_iKa).  Evidemnient,  si  cette  metapsychique  n’existait  pas, 
il  serait  ahsurde  de  erder  un  mot  nouveau  pour  une  erreur. 
Mais  je  ne  crois  pas,  malgre  toutes  les  credulites  aveugles 
qui  out  compromis  cette  science,  qu’il  soit  possible  de  nier 
tous  les  fails.  Et  la  meilleure  preuve  que  je  puisse  donner 
de  ma  conviction  a  cet  egard,  e’est  precisement  que  je 
propose  un  mot,  le  mot  de  metapsychique,  pour  les  phenomenes 
qu’elle  est  appelee  a  etahlir.^ 

Si  done  vous  acceptez,  au  moins  provisoirement,  le  mot 
de  TraiU  de  niitapsychiquc,  pour  ce  livre  que  nous  esperons. 


^  Ces  lignes  ^taienfc  ecrites  quand  j’ai  appris  que  le  mot  de  metapsychique 
etait  moins  nouveau  que  je  ne  le  croyais.  A  Tissue  de  Tadresse  que  je 
presentai  a  la  S.P.R.  le  6  fevrier  1905,  M.  Wincenty  Lutoslawski  vint 
me  trouver  et  m’annoncer,  a  ma  tr^s  grande  surprise,  qu’il  avait  applique 
le  mot  de  metapsycliique  ii  peu  pres  de  la  meme  maniere.  En  effet, 
dans  un  de  ses  ouvrages  (  Wyhlady  Sagidlonskie,  t.  II.,  1902,  Krakow,  XXIII.) 
se  trouve  cette  phrase  (qu’on  traduit  du  polonais) :  “Je  nomme  metapsychique 
cette  partie  des  recherches  psychologiques  qui  traite  des  phenomenes  anor- 
maux  de  la  conscience  individuelle,  phenomenes  etudies  recemment,  surtout 
par  la  Soc.  for  Psychical  Research^  Mais,  comme  on  voit,  j’ai  donne  une 
hien  plus  grande  extension  au  mot  Metapsychique,  en  comprenant  sous  ce 
terme  tout  ce  qu’on  appelait  jusqu’a  present  sciences  occultes. 
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nous  aliens  examiner  quels  eu  seraient  les  principaux  chapitres, 
et  comment  on  pourrait  le  concevoir.  Get  exposi^  va  nous 
donner  I’occasion  de  preciser  quelles  sent  les  limites  de  cette 
science,  ou  plus  exactement  quel  est  pour  elle  le  vaste  champ 
a  parcourir,  presque  sans  limites. 

III. 

Vous  m’excuserez  des  details  techniques,  parfois  un  peu 
arides,  dans  lesquels  je  serai  force  d’entrer.  Mais  je  crois  que 
notre  devoir  strict  est  d’aborder  serieusement  les  choses 
serieuses,  et  de  faire,  de  la  science  qui  nous  occupe,  autre 
chose  qu’un  divertissement  litteraire. 

Tout  d’abord  il  y  aura  dans  la  metapsychique  deux  parties 
bien  distinctes,  encore  que  sur  les  confins,  comme  toujours,  elles 
se  confondent;  a  savoir  les  phenomenes  purement  psy cinques, 
et  les  phenomenes  exclusivement  materiels. 

Sont  phenomenes  purement  psychiques  ceux  dans  lesquels  il 
ne  se  clecele  aucune  mouvement,  aucune  vibration  de  la  matiere. 
Ainsi  une  premonition,  un  fait  de  telepathic,  une  suggestion 
mentale,  ne  supposent  pas  Texistence  d’une  force  agissant  sur 
la  matiere,  tandis  qu’un  apport,  des  raps,  une  materialisation, 
supposent  de  toute  necessite  qu’alors  la  matiere  a  ete  inue  et 
actionnee  par  une  force  autre  que  les  forces  psychologiques 
attributes  a  notre  etre.  Dans  ies  phtnomeues  psychiques  il 
n’y  a  aucune  objectivite.  Tout  se  passe  en  mouvements  de 
I’ame,  en  sentiments,  perceptions,  tmotions,  tandis  que,  dans  les 
phenomenes  mattriels,  Tobjectivite  est  complete. 

Au  premier  abord  il  semble  que  la  distinction  soit  absolue. 
Nullement.  Elle  est  tres  malaisee  a  etablir  dans  bon  nombre 
de  cas. 

Par  exemple,  void  une  premonition  donnee  par  des  raps. 
Les  raps  sont  phenomene  materiel ;  et  je  suppose  que,  dans 
le  cas  actuel,  ces  raps  aient  ete  obtenus  sans  contact.  Au 
contraire  la  premonition  est  phenomene  psychique.  Eaudra-t-il 
classer  cette  observation  dans  I’un  ou  I’autre  groupe  ? 

De  pareilles  difficultes  se  presentent  dans  toutes  les  sciences; 
et  il  ne  faut  jamais  concevoir  nos  classifications  que  comme 
des  precedes  analytiques,  commodes  pour  I’enseignement  et 
I’etude,  mais  ne  repondant  pas  a  la  complexite  des  phenomenes. 
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Un  phononiene,  lorsqu’il  se  produit,  ne  se  preoccnpe  pas  de 
savoir  s’il  va  rentrer  dans  la  physique,  ou  la  chimie,  ou  la 
psychologie,  ou  la  mecanique.  C’est  un  phenomene,  voila  tout ; 
et  cela  lui  suffit.  Mais  pour  la  facilite  de  I’exposition  nous  le 
faisons  rentrer  dans  les  cadres  plus  ou  moins  artificiels  que 
nous  avons  etablis ;  et  nous  devons  nous  resigner  d’avance  a 
considerer  notre  classification  comme  inadequate  a  la  realite 
des  choses. 

Pour  en  revenir  a  I’exemple  cite,  nous  dirons  que,  dans 
cette  premonition  par  raps,  il  y  a  un  double  aspect  au  phe¬ 
nomene ;  1°,  le  cote  mecanique,  materiel  (vibrations  de  la 

table)  ;  2°,  le  cote  psychique,  intellectuel  (premonition).  L’etude 
des  raps  doit  etre  faite  a  part,  comme  celle  de  tons  les  phe- 
nomenes  materiels,  en  tant  que  phenomenes  materiels.  Mais  un 
chapitre  special  dans  I’etude  des  raps  doit  etre  consacre  aux 
phenomenes  psychiques,  intelligents,  qui  se  revelent  par  le 
moyen  des  raps,  et  qui  par  consequent  leur  donnent  une  signi¬ 
fication  psychologique. 

Prenons  une  comparaison  qui  rendra  plus  claire  cette  disso¬ 
ciation  d’un  phenomene  unique  en  apparence.  Voici  un 
message  telephonique  qu’on  se  propose  d’etudier  completement. 
II  faudra  done  faire  deux  etudes  separees ;  d’abord  analyser 
tout  ce  qui  est  la  mecanique  meme  de  la  transmission ; 
I’appareil  recepteur,  les  fils  conducteurs,  la  vibration  des  plaques 
telephoniques,  etc.  Ce  sera  I’etude  physique  du  telephone. 
Letude  psychologique  viendra  en  second  lieu.  II  faudra  alors 
examiner  ce  qui  a  ete  dit  dans  le  message  meme,  la  portee  et 
la  signification  des  paroles  qui  out  ete  prononcees.  Et  il 
parait  bien  qu’une  distinction  complete  entre  I’acte  mecanique 
produit,  et  la  signification  intellectuelle,  morale,  de  cet  acte  est 
facile  a  instituer. 

Dans  d’autres  conditions  encore  les  phenomenes  psychiques 
et  materiels  sont  en  partie  confondus.  Un  fait  de  telepathie 
est  le  plus  souvent  exclusivement  subjectif.  Toutefois,  dans 
quelques  ties  rares  recits,  il  est  dit  que  la  mort  d’une  personne 
eloignee  a  ete  annoncee  a  plusieurs  personnes  a  la  fois,  par 
une  apparition  ayant  tons  les  caracteres  de  I’objectivite,  de 
sorte  qu’il  n’est  guere  possible  alors  de  dire  que  le  phdnomene 
a  ete  seulement  psychique. 

On  pourrait  multiplier  les  examples,  et  je  crois  bien  que 
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I’incertitude  grandira  a  mesure  qu’on  approfondira  I’etude  de 
ces  choses.  Mais,  au  fond  je  ne  crois  pas  que  la  difficulty  soit 
insurmoutable ;  et  je  persiste  k  penser  que  ces  deux  grands 
chapitres  fondamentaux  de  la  metapsychique  peuvent  etre  con¬ 
serves  (A)  phenomenes  materiels.  (B)  phenonienes  non 
inateriels. 

]\Iaintenant  vous  ni’excuserez  si,  passant  en  revue  les  uns 
et  les  autres,  je  fais  une  excursion  rapide  dans  le  vaste  do- 
inaine  de  la  science  qui  nous  interesse.  Je  serai  forcdment  tres 
incoinplet ;  et  je  ne  pourrai  donner  qu’un  resume,  tres  som- 
inaire.  Mais  menie  ce  resume,  trop  bref,  nous  permettra  de  fixer 
I’etat  de  la  MMapsychique  aujourd’hui,  en  1905.  Je  m’imagine 
que,  dans  quelques  lustres,  nos  petits  neveux  le  liront  avec 
quelque  curiosite,  pour  rire  de  notre  ignorance,  et  s’etonner 
de  nos  etonnements. 

En  tout  cas — et  je  tiens  a  ce  qu’il  n’y  ait  sur  ce  point 
aucune  meprise — le  fait  de  mentionner  tels  ou  tels  ordres 
de  phenomenes,  et  de  les  faire  rentrer  dans  un  cadre  commode 
a  un  exposd  didactique,  n’implique  nullement  que  je  croie  a 
leur  realite.  Je  n’en  parle  que  pour  tenter  une  classification 
d’ensemble,  et  nullement  pour  affirmer  leur  existence.  D’ail- 
leurs  les  phenomenes  que  je  vais  tenter  de  classifier  sont,  pour 
la  plupart,  plus  surprenants  que  demontres.  Et,  si  je  me 
hasarde  ainsi  a  parcourir  ce  vaste  domaine  de  la  science 
metapsychique,  c’est  que  nulle  part  peut  etre,  elle  n’a  ete, 
meme  en  resume,  traitee  dans  son  ensemble,  comme  je  vais 
temerairement  essayer  de  la  faire  devant  vous. 

IV. 

Ce  qui  caracterise  les  phenomenes  materiels,  c’est  qu’alors 
des  forces  physiques  naturelles  sont  mises  en  jeu ;  lumiere, 
mouvement,  vibrations  sonores,  forces  qu’on  ne  peut  expliquer 
par  une  emotion  de  la  conscience;  car  il  se  produit  alors  evidem- 
ment  un  degagement  de  force  materielle  qui  s’exteriorise,  qui 
peut  etre  enregistree  par  un  appareil,  et  dont  la  realite  peut 
etre  constatee  par  des  precedes  rigoureux  de  controle. 

A  p)riori  on  peut  admettre  que  ce  degagement  de  force  n’a 
rien  d’invraisemblable ;  car  les  forces  de  la  nature,  connues  de 
nous,  ne  sont  rien  a  cote  des  forces  inconnues.  Nous  pouvons,. 
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et  inline  nous  devons  faire  ce  dilemme  tres  elenientaire.  Ou 
nous  connaissons  toutes  les  forces  de  la  nature :  ou  nous  ne 
les  connaissons  pas  toutes.  Or  I’hypothese  que  toutes  les  forces 
de  la  nature  nous  sont  connues  est  tellement  absurde  qu’il 
suffit  de  I’enoncer  pour  en  etablir  I’absurdite.  Ce  qui  est 
invraisemblable,  et  radicalement  invraiseniblable,  c’est  que  nulle 
force  physique  n’echappe  a  nos  sens,  et  qu’il  n’existe  pas  de 
vibration  que  nos  chetives  sensations  ne  nous  aient  jusqu’a  pre¬ 
sent  revelee. 

Done  I’existence  de  forces  inconnues  a^issant  sur  la  matiere 
est  possible,  vraiseniblable,  rationnelle.  Mais  le  probleme  qui 
se  pose  n’est  pas  de  savoir  si  ces  forces  sont  possibles  et  vrai- 
semblables ;  car  la  question  est  jugee,  et  bien  jugee.  II  s’agit 
de  les  constater  et  de  les  deinontrer  d’une  manik-e  irrefutable. 

La  tache  parait  d’abord  facile.  En  realite  elle  est  d’une 
difficulte  extreme. 

I’renons  pour  exemple  le  phenomene  materiel  le  plus  simple 
la  vibration  d’une  table  sans  contact.  II  semble  que  ce  soit  la 
vraiment  le  phdnomene  mecanique  eldmentaire.  Un  grand 
nombre  d’observateurs,  et  de  bons  observateurs,  affirment  avoir 
dte  temoins  de  ce  fait.  Combien  cependant  cette  affirmation 
trouve-t-elle  de  contradicteurs  ?  On  oppose  la  supercherie, 
I’obscurite,  le  defaut  d’attention,  les  mouvements  musculaires 
iuconscients,  les  craquements  du  bois,  dus  a  rhumidite  ou  a  la 
chaleur ;  les  deplacements  des  tendons  (Schiff),  et  autres  alle¬ 
gations  qui  sont  aussi  invraisemblables  que  le  phenommie 
lui-meme.  Pourtant  il  y  a  eu,  dans  d’innombrables  seances 
metapsyebiques,  raps,  ou  deplacements  d’objets,  ou  mouvements 
de  la  table.  Cela  ne  parait  guere  douteux.  Meme  si,  en 
exagerant  quelque  pen  les  scrupules  de  la  rigueur  scientifique, 
on  elimine  les  cas,  authentiques  cependant,  ou  les  seances 
ont  eu  lieu  dans  I’obscurite,  il  restera  encore  un  bon  nombre 
de  seances,  tenues  en  demi-lumiere,  ou  en  pleine  lumiffie,  pen¬ 
dant  lesquelles  on  a  entendu  des  vibrations  dans  le  bois  d’une 
table  que  personne  ne  touchait,  vibrations  que  le  hasard  et 
I’humidite  n’ont  pas  pu  produire. 

Si  je  n’avais  pas  pris  le  parti  de  rester  aujourd’hui  dans  des 
gdndralites,  je  pourrais  vous  rapporter  a  ce  sujet  d’assez  noin- 
breuses  experiences  personnelles.  Peut-etre,  quelque  jour,  si  vous 
le  permettez,  aurai-je  I’occasion  de  vous  faire  le  recit  de  moii 
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experimentation  snr  les  raps  :  mais  de  tels  protocoles  d’expdri- 
ences  ne  valent  qne  par  le  detail  ;  et  les  details  ddvelopper 
sont  si  abondants  qne  leur  expose  mdthodique  me  menerait  beau- 
coup  trop  loin.  Je  me  contenterai  done  de  vous  dire  que, 
selon  moi,  le  phenomene  des  raps  sans  contact,  toute  reserve 
faite  quant  a  leur  cause,  me  parait  un  fait  certain. 

II  est  d’autant  plus  important  a  etablir,  ce  fait,  que  mille  faits 
negatifs  ne  prouvent  rien  contre  un  seul  fait  positif  Supposons 
qu’une  seule  fois,  en  des  conditions  reconnues  irreprochables, 
il  y  a  eu  vibrations  (intelligentes)  dans  une  table,  que  personne 
ne  touchait  et  ne  pouvait  toucher,  c’est  assez  pour  que  le  fait 
existe,  defiant  toute  critique,  et  inattaquable.  Cent  mille 
experiences  negatives  ne  prouveront  rien  contre  ce  fait  unique, 
s’il  a  ete  dument  etabli.  Or  vraiment,  si  nous  voulions  analyser 
ce  qui  a  ete  ecrit  a  ce  sujet  depuis  les  experiences  de  Sir 
AVilliam  Crookes  jusqu’a  celles  de  J.  Maxwell,  pendant  trente 
ans,  dans  les  livres  et  journaux  de  sciences  metapsychiques,  nous 
ne  serions  pas  embarrasses  pour  trouver  trente  ou  quarante 
cas  de  raps  bien  nettement  perqus  par  tons  les  assistants,  en 
pleine  lumiere,  sans  contact  avec  la  table.  Probablement,  dans 
cette  reunion,  il  ne  se  trouve  pas  un  seul  auditeur,  ayant  assiste 
a  quelques  seances,  qui  n’ait  eu  I’occasion,  au  moins  une  fois 
dans  sa  vie,  de  constater  dans  de  bonnes  conditions  ce  phdno- 
meire,  et  d’etre  convaincu  de  sa  rdaiite. 

Si  ces  sortes  de  vibrations  moleculaires  des  corps  n’ont 
pas  pris  rang  encore  dans  la  science  classique,  c’est  que  la 
science  classique  est,  a  juste  raison,  tres  severe,  tres  exigeante 
en  fait  de  preuves.  On  ne  pent  la  blamer  de  cet  exces  de 
severite.  Mais,  ce  qui  est  moins  a  son  honneur,  c’est  qu’elle 
s’est  contentee  de  juger — et  de  nier — sans  experimenter  serieuse- 
ment,  de  telle  sorte  qu’elle  n’est  gubre  qualifiee  pour  apprecier 
des  faits  qu’elle  n’a  point  voulu  etudier. 

Au  fond  cette  hesitation  de  la  science  ne  doit  pas  nous 
surprendre ;  car  il  faut  pour  I’dtude  de  pareils  phenomenes  un 
peu  plus  qu’une  patience  ordinaire ;  un  peu  plus  meme  que 
la  patience  du  savant,  qui  est  proverbiale.  Tout  d’abord  on 
doit  se  degager  des  anciens  prejuges,  se  contenter,  au  debut, 
d’experiences  mal  faites,  incertaines,  que  Ton  pent  graduelle- 
ment  rendre  moins  fautives,  mais  qui  aux  commencements  se 
produisent  dans  des  conditions  absolument  defectueuses.  Et 
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alors  il  faut  que  le  savant  cUpouillc  le  vicil  homme,  comme 
on  dit,  se  contente  d’experiences  iinprecises,  an  debut,  avec 
la  ferme  volonte  de  les  rendre  peu  a  pen  de  plus  en  plus 
rigoureuses ;  de  sorte  que,  pour  mener  a  bien  cette  progres¬ 
sion,  ce  n’est  pas  inoins  de  quinze  seances,  au  bas  mot,  qui 
seront  necessaires.  Mais  combien  sont-ils,  les  medecins, 
chimistes,  mathematiciens,  ingenieurs,  qui  ont  pendant  quinze 
seances  experiinente  avec  un  vrai  medium,  reconnu  comme 
tel,  et  qui  ont  formuld,  a  la  fin,  une  conclusion  ddfavorable  ? 
S’ils  ont  eu  le  courage  d’entreprendre  ces  experiences,  ils  n’ont 
pas  eu  le  courage,  apres  quelques  dchecs,  de  continuer :  et 
leur  patience  a  ete  bientot  lassee. 

Quelques  uns  cependant  ont  poursuivi,  sans  se  laisser 
rebuter,  et  alors,  il  faut  bien  le  reconnaitre,  ils  ont  fini  par 
etre  convaincus.  L’liistoire  de  la  mdtapsychique  est  pleine 
de  conversions  de  ce  genre.  Seulement  ces  conversions  ne 
se  produisent  pas  brusquement.  Ce  n’est  pas  la  lueur  ful- 
gurante  qui,  en  quelques  secondes,  eblouit  pour  toujours 
I’apotre  Paul  sur  le  chemin  de  Damas.  C’est  une  lente  et 
progressive  conquete,  disputee  aux  doutes,  aux  retours  en 
arriere,  aux  angoisses,  aux  defectuosites  experimentales,  aux 
suspicions  peut-etre.  Je  puis  en  parler  par  ma  propre  expe¬ 
rience.  Cette  route  n’est  pas  un  sentier  de  fieurs.  Eile  est 
semee  de  pierres,  et  de  ronces  ;  et,  quand  on  I’a  parcourue,  on 
regrette  parfois  de  s’y  etre  engage,  de  ne  pas  avoir  pris  le 
parti,  plus  sage  et  plus  lache,  d’accepter  I’opinion  commune, 
et  de  sommeiller  dans  la  credulite  naive  et  aveugle  des 
spirites,  on  dans  le  dedain  solennel  et  negateur  des  savants, 
on  dans  I’indiflerence  satisfaite  et  apathique  de  I’immense  ma- 
jorite  du  troupeau  humain. 

Eevenons  aux  phenommies  materiels :  et  concluons  qu’ils 
existent.  Il  n’y  a  pas  la  de  quoi  mettre  en  peril  la  science 
contemporaine.  D^ja  un  premier  caractere  diffe'rencie  ces 
forces  materielles  metapsychiques  des  autres  forces  mate- 
rielles  connues.  Elies  sont  intelligentes,  Et  alors  tout  de 
suite  apparait  un  redoutable  problems.  Sont-elles  humaines 
ou  extra-humaines  ? 

Pour  ma  part,  je  I’avoue  sans  crainte,  je  ne  vois  a  priori 
aucun  motif  scientifique  pour  repousser  I’intervention  d’etres 
mcelligents,  autres  que  Thomme.  L’hypothese  de  puissances 
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intellectuelles,  evoluant  autour  de  nouSi  dans  cette  immensite 
niysti^riense  de  la  nature,  n’est  ni  invraisemblable,  ni  impos¬ 
sible.  Mais  ce  n’est  pas  sur  ce  terrain  de  la  possibility 
on  de  la  vraisemblance  qu’il  faut  placer  la  discussion. 
L’hypothese  est  possible,  assurement :  il  s’agit  de  savoir  si  elle 
est  necessaire. 

Or  jusqu’a  present  cette  nycessitb  ne  me  parait  pas  evidente : 
car  les  limites  de  I’intelligence  humaine,  et  des  forces  materielles 
on  psycbiques  qu’elle  degage,  n’ont  pas  ete  trac^es  encore.  Plus 
on  approfondit  la  conscience,  plus  on  y  decouvre  des  couches 
profondes,  inconnues  de  nous-memes ;  des  consciences  sublimi- 
nales,  des  personnalites  secondes ;  se  superposant,  se  succedant, 
tour  a  tour,  et  prenant  les  apparences  de  personnalites  reelles, 
bien  distinctes  de  notre  moi. 

Et  qui  sait  ce  que  pent  produire  la  vibration  nerveuse  ? 
Elle  produit  de  la  chaleur  et  de  I’electricity.  Elle  provoque  des 
actions  chimiques.  Elle  donne  une  forme  materielle  a  la  pensee. 
Pourquoi  n’agirait-elle  pas  sur  les  objets  inertes  ?  On  pourrait 
fournir  a  cet  ^gard  bien  des  arguments,  favorables  ou  contraires ; 
mais  ii  ne  me  semble  pas  sage  d’aborder  cette  discussion. 
II  ne  parait  pas  que  les  temps  soient  murs  encore.  Avant 
de  faire  la  theorie  d’un  fait,  il  faut  determiner  le  fait  lui- 
meme,  et  nous  serons  fideles  a  la  vraie  metbode  experimentale, 
en  recherchant  les  conditions  d’un  phenomene,  avant  de  dis- 
serter  sur  sa  cause  meme. 

D’autant  plus  que  le  phenomene  lui-myme  est  bien  loin 
d’etre  accepte  universellement  et  reconnu  par  tons  comme 
authentique.  Alors  a  quoi  bon  nous  perdre  dans  les  nuages  de 
la  theorie  ?  Etablissons  solidement  la  realite  des  faits,  et  nous 
pouvons  etre  certains  que  la  theorie  en  sera  donnee  un  jour. 

Je  me  suis  dtendu  sur  le  phenomene  des  raps :  car  c’est  le 
plus  simple  des  faits  matdriels  de  la  mbtapsychique ;  mais  il  en 
est  d’autres  encore,  nombreux  et  varies,  plus  compliques 
d’ailleurs,  dont  il  convient  de  faire  mention. 

1°.  Phenomdnes  mScaniques  autres  que  les  raps. 

2°.  Phdnomdnes  lumineux. 

3°.  Transports  d’objets  a  distance  ou  apports. 

4°.  Autres  plAnombnes  ohjectifs. 

1°.  Les  phenornenes  mecaniques  autres  que  les  raps  sont  tres 
varies :  et  on  peut  les  classer  en  plusieurs  categories. 
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I  (A)  D^placcments  d’ohjcts. 

j  De  ces  cl4placements  d’objets  le  plus  simple  parait  etre  celui 
de  la  table  tournantc.  Des  volumes  out  ete  ecrits  sur  ce  sujet. 
!  Mais  toute  cette  litt^rature  ne  me  serable  pas  tres  demonstra- 
l  tive ;  car,  dans  la  plupart  de  ces  experiences,  les  mains 
I  touchaient  la  table.  Or  personne  de  vous  n’ignore  que  des 
raouvements  musculaires  inconscients,  chez  des  personnes  de 
tres  bonne  foi,  peuvent  produire  des  deplacements  materiels 
considerables. 

Pourtant  il  y  a  eu  souvent  des  soulevements  complets  de  la 
table  sans  contact,  on  des  mouvements  de  la  table  sans 
contact.  On  pourrait  faire  de  tres  probantes  citations  de 
phenomenes  de  ce  genre ;  mais  ce  serait  abuser  de  votre 
patience  que  d’en  entreprendre  renumeration,  meme  incomplete. 

Ce  ne  sont  pas  seulement  les  tables  qui  peuvent  se  mouvoir. 
D’autres  objets  peuvent  etre  de'places,  tantot  plus  petits,  tantot 
meme  plus  volumineux  qu'une  table.  De  sorte  que,  tout  bien 
considere,  V exUriorisation  clu  mouvement,  suivant  I’expression 
heureuse  de  mon  ami  A.  de  Eochas,  parait  bien  etre  un 
phmiomfene  reel,  et  dument  constate. 

Cependant  ne  nous  felicitous  pas  trop.  Ce  fait  n’est  pas 
encore  reconnu  par  la  science  officielle ;  et  des  mesures  pre¬ 
cises  n’ont  pas  ete  prises  encore.  Meme,  helas !  quand  on  a 
voulu  I’enregistrer  dans  des  conditions  rigoureuses  de  controle, 
des  difficultes  se  sont  presentees,  toujours  renaissantes.  Chaque 
nouvel  appareil  scientifique  a  semble  arreter  le  developpement 
des  phenomenes.  Les  instruments  methodiques  ont  plus  ou 
moins  echoue,  de  sorte  que  les  expm’imentateurs  futurs  ont 
encore  beaucoup  a  faire.  II  s’agit  de  determiner  les  conditions 
de  ces  mouvements  a  distance.  Je  dirais  meme,  au  risque 
de  vous  paraitre  quelque  peu  sceptique,  qu’il  s’agit  d’en 
donner  une  demonstration  plus  rigoureuse  que  toutes  celles 
qui  ont  bt(5  donnees  jusqu’ici. 

On  voit  tout  de  suite  combien  nous  voilh  loin  de  I’hypo- 
these  spirite.  Car,  s’il  etait  prouve  ^  qu’il  y  a  attraction  ou 
repulsion  des  objets  materiels  par  des  forces  emanant  d’un 
medium,  ce  ne  serait  pas  du  tout  une  preuve  qu’on  puisse 
alleguer  en  faveur  de  I’existence  des  esprits. 

A  vrai  dire,  pour  etre  equitable,  il  faut  reconnaitre  que  ces 
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plic'noraenes  kin(5tiques  sont  bien  pins  inarqu^s  qnand  on 
adinet,  dans  une  s(5ance,  I’hypothese  spirite.  Tout  se  passe 
comme  si  le  medium  n’dtait  apte  a  d^gager  cette  force  qu’eii 
la  croyant  fournie  par  une  intelligence  dtrangere. 

Je  rappellerai  ici  qu’on  a  construit  des  appareils  tres  simples, 
doiit  le  principe  est  le  suivant.  Un  fil  de  sole  porte  a  Tune 
des  extrdmitds  une  petite  tige  mdtallique  qui  se  d^place  sur 
un  cadi’an  gradud.  Le  tout  est  enfermd  dans  un  cylindre  de 
verre,  de  sorte  que  les  mouvements  de  Fair  ne  peuvent  dd- 
placer  la  barrette  suspendue.  Get  appareil  (magndtometre  de 
Fortin)  a  dtd  eniployd  par  H.  Baraduc  pour  ddceler  le  soi 
disant  tluide  vital  ddgage  par  les  divers  individus,  variant 
avec  chaque  personne,  variant  aussi  suivant  I’dtat  de  santd  et 
de  maladie  de  ces  personnes.  Meme  il  paraitrait,  d’apres 
Baraduc,  que  la  nature  morale  de  chaque  individu  serait 
caracterisde  par  un  spdcial  deplacement  angulaire  de  cette 
petite  machine.  J’ai  ^  peine  besoin  de  vous  dire  que  les 
observations  faites  par  Baraduc  sont  souvent  enfantines,  et  ne 
donnent  guere  envie  de  s’engager  dans  une  pareille  dtude. 
Cependant  le  probleme  mdriterait  de  tenter  les  physiciens, 
d’autant  plus  qu’apres  tout  c’est  une  question  de  physique. 
Quelle  est  la  x^art  des  influences  dlectriques,  ou  thermiques, 
que  I’approche  de  la  main  exerce  sur  le  fll  de  sole  ?  La 
question  est  assez  ardue ;  mais,  jusqu’a  ce  qu’elle  soit  com- 
pletement  dlucid4e,  il  ne  sera  perrnis  de  parler  du  fluide 
vital.  Il  nous  faudra  de  bien  d’autres  preuves  pour  admettre 
I’existence  d’une  nouvelle  force  dans  le  nionde. 

{B)  Levitations. 

Une  autre  forme,  tout  a  fait  spdciale,  des  actions  mdcaniques 
d’origine  metapsychique,  ce  sont  les  levitations. 

Dans  les  vies  des  saints  les  Invitations  ont  dtd  souvent 
racontdes.  Mais  ces  rdcits  de  miracles  sont  sujets  a  caution ; 
et  nous  devons  etre  tres  rdservds  a  ce  sujet. 

Toutefois,  de  nos  jours,  il  est  difficile  de  nier  qu’il  y  a 
eu  des  levitations  authentiques.  Tout  en  attribuant  une  pro- 
digieuse  habilete  aux  magiciens  de  ITnde,  on  ne  i^eut  guere, 
en  presence  de  certaines  narrations  jDrecises,  douter  que  quel- 
ques  fakirs  aient  pu  s’dlever  au  dessus  du  sol.  N’ayant 
rien  vu  d’analogue,  je  ne  puis  a  cet  dgard  dmettre  une 
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opinion  qui  ait  quelque  autorite:  je  constate  seulement  qu’on 
aurait  le  plus  grand  tort  de  ne  pas  examiner  de  tres  pres 
les  allegations  que  des  temoins  judicieux  nous  apportent. 

Un  officier  de  marine  franqais,  assez  sceptique,  et  nullement 
port^  au  rnysticisme,  m’affirmait  recemment  avoir  vu  un  fakir 
s’(^lever  de  quelques  centimetres,  lentenient,  au  dessus  du  sol ; 
et  cela,  en  plein  jour,  sans  vetements,  sur  le  grand  chemin. 

Dans  la  vie  de  Douglas  Home,  se  trouvent  aussi  relates 
de  nombreux  cas  de  le'vitation,  attestes  par  des  temoins  de 
moralite  et  d’intelligence  irreprochables.  On  a  peine  a  supposer 
qu’ils  ont  mal  vu  et  mal  observe  un  fait  si  facile  a  observer 
et  a  voir.  Dira-t-on  que  D.  Home  a  r^ussi  a  les  tromper 
ainsi  cinquante  fois  et  davantage  ?  En  verite,  s’il  ne  s’agissait 

pas  d’une  science  experimentale  ou  I’experience  doit  etre 

r(ipetable,  et  si  le  temoignage  humain  etait  suffisant,  les 
preuves  de  la  Invitation  de  D.  Home  seraient  surabondantes. 

Mais  nous  devoirs  etre  pour  la  metapsychique  plus  severes 
que  pour  une  science  historique.  Nous  la  voulons  experi¬ 

mentale,  non  traditionnelle,  et  nous  ne  nous  lasserons  pas 
de  demand er  TexpOience  apres  le  tOnoignage ;  ne  nous  esti- 
mant  satisfaits  que  si  les  conditions  de  la  levitation  peuvent 
etre  precisees,  et  si  cet  extraordinaire  phenomene  pent  etre 
enregistrd  par  des  appareils  scientifiques. 

{C)  i^criture  directe. 

Avec  rocriture  directe,  obtenue  sans  qu'il  y  ait  contact 
entre  la  plume  ncrivarite  et  le  medium,  nous  avoirs  une 
serie  de  phniiomeiies  plus  etranges  encore.  Naturellement,  si 
deja  il  y  avait  quelque  hesitation  a  atlirmer  la  invitation, 
i’incertitude  est  plus  grande  encore  pour  alHrmer  recritiire 
directe.  En  effet,  pen  de  mediums  seraient  capables  de  la 
produire ;  et  la  fraude  est  relativemeiit  facile. 

II  faiit  done  soumettre  les  cas  observns  a  une  critique 
severe,  et  provoquer  de  nouvelles  experiences. 

(D)  Autres  'phinombies  micaniques. 

(a)  Jlfaiso7is  hantdes. 

II  parait  que  de  grands  phenomenes  mncaniqiies  se  pro- 
duisent  dans  les  maisons  hantees.  Mais  I’histoire  des  maisons 
liaiitees  est  presque  mgendaire,  et  il  est  fort  malheureux 
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que,  malgre  bien  recits,  bien  des  discussions,  finalement  il 
lie  reste  pas  grand  chose  de  ddfinitivement  dtabli.  Si  la 
soliditd  des  preuves  etait  en  rapport  avec  I’intensite  des 
bruits,  rien  ne  serait  plus  certain  que  la  hantise  des  maisons ; 
car  il  s’y  produirait  des  fracas  effroyables.  Mais  il  ne  faut 
pas  se  laisser  etourdir  par  tout  ce  tapage ;  et,  comine  pour 
la  levitation,  comrne  pour  I’ecriture  directe,  nous  devoirs  dire 
que  sub  judice  Its  cst. 

(^)  Vibrations  vocalcs. 

On  a  pr4tendu  que  parfois  des  voix  se  faisaient  entendre, 
accessibles  a  plusieurs  personnes,  soit  dans  les  maisons  hantees, 
soit  dans  certaines  stances  de  materialisations. 

(7)  Empreintes ;  moiolages,  contacts. 

Le  plus  souvent,  quand  des  materialisations  se  produisent, 
ce  ne  sont  que  des  phOiommies  lumineux ;  mais  on  a  rap- 
porte  quelques  cas  d’empreintes  de  moulages  laisses  par  ces 
formes  inat^rialisees.  Mallieureuseinent  les  examples  qu’on  a 
cites  n’ont  rien  de  bien  ddmonstratif,  et,  dans  quelques  cas, 
il  semble  bien  qu’il  y  a  eu  fraude,  puisqu’on  a  trouve  dans 
I’empreinte  regue  les  traces  d’un  leger  tissu  dont  les  mailles 
s’etaient  imprimees  sur  I’argile. 

Cependant  je  ne  conclurai  pas  ndgativement ;  car  dans 
bon  nombre  de  cas,  en  des  conditions  bien  rigoureuses,  des 
contacts  de  mains  out  ete  perqus. 

S’il  est  vrai  que  des  formes  lumineuses  se  sont  inontrees 
a  des  exp^rimentateurs,  il  est  alors  tout  aussi  vrai  que  ces 
formes  pouvaient  exercer  une  action  mecanique  exteiieure. 
La  meme  force  qui  a  irroduit  une  lumiere  pent  tout  aussi 
bien  exercer  une  action  mecanique  de  contact.  En  fait, 
beaucoup  de  spirites  affirment  avoir  touche  les  mains  de 
ces  fantomes,  et  dans  les  rdcits  de  seances  il  est  souvent 
question  de  mains,  grandes  on  petites,  chaudes  ou  froides, 
avec  ba^ues  ou  sans  bagues,  seches  ou  humid es.  Je  me  doute 
bien  qu’il  y  a  dans  ces  recits  images  une  grande  part  d’illu- 
sion,  et  je  sais  qu’il  est  tres  difficile  d’etre  absolument  sur 
que  les  mains  du  medium  sont  solidenient  tenues  de  maniere 
a  eviter  toute  fraude.  Mais,  quand  on  est  bien  averti 
qu’une  fraude  est  possible,  on  prend  toutes  les  mesures  neces- 
saires,  de  sorte  que  tout  n’est  pas  errond  peut-etre.  Done, 
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fidele  i  nion  principe  d’etre  aussi  reserve  dans  la  negative 
que  dans  I’affirmative,  je  ne  pretendrai  pas  que  des  actions 
mdcaniques  ne  puissent  ^tre  exercdes  par  des  forces  ayant 
apparence  humaine.  Si  elles  ont  revetu  les  formes  et  les 
mouvements  d’un  homme  qui  vit,  pourquoi  n’exerceraient- 
elles  pas  les  niemes  forces  mdcaniques  que  rhomme  vivant  ? 

Ces  differentes  manifestations  de  forces  occultes  (que  nous 
appellerons  maintenant,  si  vous  m’y  autorisez,  mdtapsychiques), 
sont  peut-etre  sans  relation  entre  elles.  Nous  les  groupons 
provisoirement  sous  la  denomination  commune  de  forces  mecani- 
ques.  Mais  il  n’est  pas  certain  qu’elles  relevent  de  la  meme 
cause.  C’est  par  ignorance  peut-etre  que  nous  les  rangeons  dans 
un  meme  chapitre :  et  I’avenir  pent  fort  bien  nous  prouver 
qu’elles  sont  profondement  dissemblables,  et  sans  lien  reciproque. 

2°:  La  second  groupe  des  phenomenes  matdriels  comprend  les 
phdnomenes  lumineux ;  c’est  a  dire  la  production  de  lumieres, 
de  lueurs,  de  fantdmes.  En  procddant  du  simple  au  com- 

plique,  nous  avons  successivement : 

1°.  Lumieres  et  lueurs  informes. 

2°.  Formes  lumineuses,  plus  ou  moins  distinctes. 

3°.  Formes  lumineuses  bien  distinctes,  et  materialisations 
completes. 

Pour  se  rendre  compte  de  I’extreme  difficulte  a  emettre 
une  affirmation  ou  une  negation  formelles,  je  me  contenterai 
de  rappeler  I’dtonnante  bistoire  des  rayons  N. 

II  y  a  pen  d’annees  un  savant  physicien  de  Nancy,  le 
professeur  Blondlot,  ddcouvrit  que  divers  corps  emettent  des 
rayons  qui  different  des  rayons  electriques  ou  thermiques ;  et 
il  appela  rayons  N  ces  nouvelles  vibrations.  II  put  meme 
en  donner  les  constantes  physiques  et  les  longueurs 
d’onde.  Puis,  poursuivant  ses  recherches,  il  montra  que  ces 

rayons  ont  la  propridtd  de  renforcer  la  luminositd  du  sulfure 
de  calcium.  Avec  d’dminents  collaborateurs,  M.  Charpentier, 

j\I.  Bichat,  M.  Meyer,  professeurs  a  Nancy,  il  fut  amend  a 
constater  que  les  centres  nerveux,  et  les  muscles  (quand  ils 
se  contractent),  degagent  des  rayons  N ;  car  une  plaque  re- 
couverte  de  sulfure  de  calcium  devient  avec  plus  d’intensitd 
phosphorescente  quand  on  I’approche  du  cceur,  ou  de  la  tete ; 
de  sorte  que  tout  phdnomene  vital,  une  pensde,  comme  une 

contraction  musculaire,  serait  line  source  de  rayons  N. 
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Voil;\  done  des  pheuomeiies  constates  par  des  physiciens 
et  des  physiologistes  dans  des  conditions  d’exp4rimentation  qui 
paraissent  faciles,  puisque  il  n’est  pas  besoin  des  complications 
qu’exige  toute  seance  de  m^tapsychique,  et  que  la  presence  d’un 
medium  n’est  pas  necessaire.  Eh  bien !  malgre  cette  facilite 
apparente,  la  preuve  des  rayons  N  n’a  pu  ^tre  donnee  en¬ 
core.  Et  des  savants  distingu4s  doutent  de  leur  existence. 
II  est  possible  que  les  rayons  N  n’existent  pas,  meme  dans 

les  objets  inanimes,  la  on.  M.  Blondlot  avait  cru  les  trouver, 

de  sorte  que  le  monde  des  physiciens  connait  maintenant 

les  angoisses  d’incertitude  qui  avaient  sembl4  j usque  la  reservees 
aux  seuls  adeptes  des  sciences  occultes ;  et  qu’il  se  partage 
en  deux  groupes :  celui  qui  croit  a  I’existence  des  rayons 

N,  et  celui  qui  n’y  croit  pas. 

On  multiplie  les  experiences,  on  accumule  les  preuves,  on 
prend  des  photographies  de  I’^tincelle  electrique,  du  sulfure 
de  calcium  phosphorescent,  et  cependant  le  doute  subsiste 
encore.  Les  journaux  scientifiques  sont  remplis  de  discussions 
qui  s’engagent  sur  un  ph4nomene  dont  la  constatation  se 
presente  comme  tres  simple ;  et  finalement  ces  rayons  N 
sont  si  vigoureusement  et  universellement  contest6s  que  meme 
ceux  qui  avaient  eu  d’abord  le  plus  de  confiance  dans  les 
affirmations  de  M.  Blondlot  sont  forces  de  suspendre  leur 
jugement  et  d’attendre ;  encore  que,  selon  toute  vraisem- 
blance,  M.  Blondlot  n’ait  pas  commis  cette  colossale  erreur. 

Get  exemple  est  bon  a  m4diter ;  car  il  nous  prouvera  a 
quel  point  un  fait  nouveau  est  parfois  difficile  a  dtablir  quand 
les  m4thodes  d’investigation  et  de  controle  sont  incertaines. 

Si  les  hesitations  sont  telles  pour  un  fait  d’ordre  pure- 
ment  physique,  comme  la  phosphorescence  du  sulfure  de 
calcium  par  Faction  des  rayons  N,  combien  ne  sont-elles  pas 
plus  legitimes  encore  quand  il  s’agit  d’affirmer  I’existence 
de  lurnieres,  de  vapeurs  lumineuses,  de  formes  mat^rialisees  ? 
Tout  concourt  ^  entourer  I’exp^rience  de  mystere.  D’abord 
le  ph^nomene  ne  pent  etre  provoqu6  que  par  un  petit 
nombre  de  personnes.  Bares  sont  les  mediums ;  plus  rares 
encore  les  mediums  qui  donnent  des  materialisations.  On 
ne  pent  ni  les  toucher ;  ni  s’approcher  d’eux ;  ni  deranger 
le  cours  de  I’experimentation  par  de  brusques  controles.  Une 
demi  lumiere  est  indispensable,  parfois  meme  Fobscurite. 
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Toute  modification  du  plan  prepare  arrete  la  manifestation 
attendue.  Le  medium  s’epuise  vite,  et  I’experience  ne  pent 
se  refaire  qu’a  d’assez  longs  intervalles. 

II  semble,  a  voir  toutes  ces  complications,  que  I’etude  des 
rayons  IST  ne  soit  que  jeu  d’enfant,  a  cote  de  I’etude  des 
lumieres  et  des  fantomes. 

Vous  ne  serez  done  pas  surpris  si,  malgre  les  dclatantes 
affirmations  d’observateurs  sagaces  et  dignes  de  foi,  malgre  une 
abondante  sdrie  de  preuves,  que  les  journaux  spirites  ont 
accumulees,  nous  pensons  que  notre  jugement  doit  etre  reserve. 

Mais  cette  reserve  peut  s’interpreter  de  deux  manieres  bien 
differentes ;  et  en  effet  deux  observateurs,  ayant  une  opinion 
diam(^tralement  opposde,  peuvent,  s’ils  sont  sages,  rester  I’un  et 
I’autre  dans  la  nieme  reserve.  Meme  c’est  leur  devoir  a  tons 
deux  de  reserver  leur  jugement.  Le  premier  croit  que  le  pheno- 
mene  existe ;  que  les  preuves  sont  nettes,  que  les  phenomenes 
observes  sont  convaincants ;  le  second,  au  contraire,  pense  que 
la  supercherie  et  I’illusion  jouent  le  principal  role  dans  ce 
qu’il  a  vu  ou  cru  voir,  comme  dans  les  recits  qui  lui  ont  4td 
rapportes.  Et  alors  ces  deux  hommes,  que  je  suppose  sages 
I’un  et  I’autre,  reconnaitront,  I’un  qu’une  affirmation  absolue 
est  quelque  peu  temeraire ;  I’autre,  qu’une  negation  formelle 
est  impossible,  sans  nouvelles  experimentations. 

Pour  ma  part,  si  vous  me  permettez  d’indiquer  I’opinion 
vers  laquelle  je  penche,  je  serais  tentb  de  croire  a  la  realitd 
de  ces  formes  lumineuses,  de  ces  Incurs,  de  ces  materialisa¬ 
tions.  Car  j’hesite  k  pretendre  que  ce  qui  a  dte  vu  et  d^crit 
par  E.  Wallace,  par  William  Crookes,  par  0.  Lodge,  par  A. 
de  Eochas,  par  bien  d’autres  encore,  tout  cela  ne  fut  que 
supercherie,  fraude  et  illusion.  Et  d’autre  part  j’ai  cru  voir 
dans  de  bonnes  conditions,  en  des  seances — dont  le  dc^tail  ne 
peut  etre  donne  ici — des  phenomenes  analogues.  Voila  pour- 
quoi,  en  presence  de  ces  faits,  ma  reserve — et  une  reserve 
dont  je  tiens  a  faire  ici  la  formelle  affirmation — est  plutot 
une  reserve  favorable. 

Assurement  la  production  de  forces  lumineuses,  de  fantomes, 
de  formes  materialisdes,  n’est  pas  de  certitude  aussi  grande 
que  la  composition  de  I’ammoniaque,  ou  la  loi  des  oscillations 
du  pendule ;  mais  il  me  faudrait  une  bien  desespdrante 
serie  d’expdriences  negatives  pour  me  forcer  a  rejeter  comme 
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legendaires  et  d^fiuitivement  erron^s  les  ph^nomenes  lumineux 
objcctifs  de  la  m6tapsychique. 

D’ailleurs  qu’importe  ?  Qu’on  y  croie  ou  qu’on  n’y  croie  pas, 
an  fond  la  conclusion  doit  Stre  la  mSme ;  c’est  que  de  nou- 
velles  experiences  sont  necessaires.  Meme  les  sciences  qui 
semblent  achevees  sont  dans  un  etat  de  perpetuelle  evolution 
qui  necessite  sans  cesse  de  nouvelles  recherches.  A  plus  foite 
raison  alors  pour  les  sciences  a  peine  nees,  embryonnaires 
encore,  comme  la  notre,  ou  tout  est  inconnu,  methodes  et 
fins  dernieres ;  ou  toute  affirmation  des  faits  les  plus  simples 
est  a  la  fois  temeraire  et  incertaine. 

Avant  de  terminer  ces  courtes  paroles  relatives  aux  appari¬ 
tions  fantomatiques,  il  faut  tenter  de  distinguer  ce  qui  en  elles 
est  objectif  et  ce  qui  est  subjectif.  Dans  le  chapitre  consacre 
aux  faits  materials,  nous  n’avons  pas  fait  allusion  a  ce  que 
vous  avez,  avec  Fr.  Myers,  appele  hallucinations  v^ridiques. 
Car  dans  ce  cas  il  est  probable  que  nul  phenomene  materiel, 
dans  le  sens  vulgaire  du  mot  materiel,  ne  s’exteriorise.  La  per¬ 
ception,  a  distance,  d’une  mort  ou  d’un  danger,  ou  d’un 
evenement,  se  traduit  dans  I’esprit  du  voyant  par  un  pheno¬ 
mene  visuel.  Il  croit  voir  ou  entendre  quelqu’un  ou  quelque 
chose.  Mais  probablement  c’est  par  la  pensee  qu’il  voit,  de 
sorte  qu’il  symbolise  sa  pensee  en  une  forme  mat^rielle  exte- 
rieure.  Aussi  les  cas,  nombreux  et  authentiques,  ou  une  vision 
veridique  a  ete  constatee,  ne  doivent  ils  pas  etre  classes  parmi 
les  phenomenes  materiels.  Il  faut,  pour  parler  de  leur 
materialite,  que  I’apparition  (ou  la  lumiere)  soit  perque  par  plu- 
sieurs  personnes,  ou  qu’elle  ait  d4plac4  des  objets,  ou  qu’elle 
ait  impressionne  une  plaque  photographique. 

Puisque  je  prononce  le  mot  de  photographie,  il  me  semble 
que  c’est  a  obtenir  des  photographies  irreprochables  que  nous 
devons  tendre.  De  meme  que  M.  Blondlot  et  M.  Charpentier 
I’essayent  en  ce  moment  pour  les  rayons  N,  de  mgme  nous 
devons  pour  les  materialisations  faire  tous  nos  efforts  afin  d’en 
obtenir  des  images,  qui  soient  le  souvenir  indelebile  et  le 
temoignage  imperissable  du  phenomene.  Je  ne  sais  vraiment 
pas  pourquoi,  maintenant  que  la  photographie  est  i  la  portae 
du  premier  ecolier  venu,  les  experimentateurs  n’emploient  pas 
davantage  ce  proc4d6  de  controle,  qui  est  si  simple,  et  qui 
entrainerait  la  conviction. 
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Si  nous  poss4dions  vraiment  quelques  photographies  prises 
clans  des  conditions  de  certitude  absolue,  toute  discussion  devien- 
drait  inutile,  et  la  preuve  serait  faite.  Mais,  par  malheur, 
jusqu’ii  present,  ces  photographies  irr4cusables  n’existent  pas. 
Peut-etre  en  est-il  qui  n’ont  pas  4t6  publi^es  encore ;  mais, 
s’il  faut  se  contenter  de  celles  qui  ont  paru  dans  les  livres, 
journaux  et  revues,  elles  n’entrainent  pas  la  conviction. 

II  est  d’ailleurs  assez  remarquable  que  les  images  photo- 
graphiques  de  fantomes — ^je  ne  parle  que  de  celles  qui  ont 
et4  publi4es — pretent  largement  a  la  critique ;  car  les  person- 
nages  ont  des  apparences  de  mannequins  ou  de  poup^es  ;  de 
sorte  que  c’est  pour  le  public  qui  les  regarde  uii  sujet  de 
facile  raillerie.  Mais  cette  apparence  de  fraude  ne  me  touche 
guere,  et  ce  n’est  pas  1^  dessus  que  porteront  mes  objections. 
J’admets  fort  bien  qu’une  materialisation  ne  puisse  rev^tir 
nettement  les  apparences  d’un  etre  vivant,  et  qu’elle  ait  forme 
de  poupde ;  car,  en  v^rite,  nous  ne  savons  rien  des  conditions  dans 
lesquelles  un  fantome  apparait  sur  une  plaque  photographic[ue. 
Done,  si  la  photographie  a  ete  prise  sur  une  plaque  marquee  a 
I’avance,  si  cette  plaque  a  414  d4velopp4e  par  rexp4rimentateur 
lui-m4me,  savant  de  bonne  foi  incontest4e,  sans  cj^ue  cette 
plaque  ait  jamais,  pendant  un  seul  instant,  quitt4  ses  mains, 
alors,  sans  que  cela  me  trouble  beaucoup,  j’accorderai  a  I’image 
fantomaticiue  toutes  les  apparences  qu’on  voudra,  de  poup4e 
ou  de  mannequin,  k  condition,  bien  entendu,  qu’on  puisse 
plusieurs  fois  r4p4ter  cette  exp4rience.  Mais  pr4cis4ment  le 
manuel  op4ratoire  de  ces  photographies  spirites  est  confi4  a 
des  praticiens  peu  scrupuleux,  et  ils  ont  toutes  facilit4s  pour 
faire  les  manipulations  n4cessaires  a  la  production  d’une  image 
parasite  juxtapos4e  au  personnage  principal. 

Puisque  notre  Soci4t4,  dont  rautorit4  est  si  grande,  a  des 
ressources  notables,  il  me  parait  que  c’est  surtout  vers  des 
coustatations  photographiques  que  nous  devrions  diriger  nos 
efforts.  Apres  tout  le  m4tier  de  photographe  n’a  rien  de  bien 
difficile,  quand  on  ne  cherche  pas  a  obtenir  des  chefs  d’oeuvre 
artistiques,  mais  seulement  un  controle  documentaire,  perma¬ 
nent,  de  ce  que  nos  yeux  ont  rapidement  percju.  Done, 
chaque  fois  qu’un  cas  nous  est  signal4  ou  il  y  a  eu  des 
lumieres,  des  apparences  lumineuses,  des  mat4rialisations  visibles 
it  tons,  il  faudrait  aussitot  eu  recueillir  la  photographie,  et  cela 
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avec  toutes  les  precautions  necessaires  pour  que  pas  un  doute 
ne  puisse  s’dlever  sur  I’authenticite  de  la  plaque. 

Si  la  certitude  experimeutale  est  absolue,  peu  nous  impor- 
tera  alors  que  I’image  soit  dramatique  ou  non :  il  suffira  qu’une 
tache  blanche  quelconque,  non  imputable  4  une  erreur  de 
technique,  apparaisse  sur  la  plaque ;  car  c’est  une  question 
d’interet  secondaire  que  d’obtenir  des  formes  ayant  ap- 

parences  humaines.  Nous  devons  borner  nos  ddsirs  a  de  plus 
modestes  constatations :  une  lumiere,  si  vague  qu’elle  soit,  nous 
suffira,  pourvu  que  ne  soient  pas  vagues  les  conditions  dans 
lesquelles  elle  a  dtd  recueillie  et  fixee.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  les 
phenomenes  les  plus  extraordinaires  et  les  plus  compliques 
que  nous  devons  rechercher ;  mais  ceux  qui  sont  le  plus 

rigoureusement  observes.  Notre  grand  effort  doit  tendre  h 
obtenir  des  faits,  dlementaires  peut-etre,  mais  des  faits  aux- 
quels  on  ne  puisse  rien  reprocher. 

Si  les  photographies  authentiques  ne  sont  pas  plus  abondantes, 
c’est  probablement  parce  qu’on  n’a  pas  daignd,  bien  a  tort, 

essayer  d’enregistrer  de  simples  stries  lumineuses.  On  a  voulu 
probablement  attendre  que  ces  lueurs  aient  pris  I’apparence 
d’une  personne  humaine.  Car  on  avait  toujours  I’espoir  que 
cette  image  humaine,  reproduite  par  la  photographie,  serait 
une  preuve  de  la  survivance.  Mais  j’oserai  dire  qu’il  faut 
releguer  au  second  et  meme  au  troisieme  plan  ces  aspirations, 
d’ordre  non  scientifique,  vers  la  survivance  de  la  per- 

sonnalite  humaine.  Attachons  nous  seulement  k  ceci,  qui  est 
probable,  quoique  encore  contestable ;  qu’autour  de  certains 
rares  mediums,  dans  des  conditions  particulieres,  il  se  forme 
des  vibrations  lumineuses,  que  la  retine  humaine  peut  perce- 
voir,  et  que  la  plaque  photographique  peut  enregistrer. 

Plus  tard  il  ne  sera  pas  interdit  d’aller  plus  loin,  et  ce 
n’est  pas  moi  qui  conseillerai  la  timiditd  aux  experirnentateurs. 
Mais  la  sagesse  conseille  de  commencer  par  le  commencement. 
Quand  on  construit  un  Edifice,  on  se  preoccupe  d’abord  de  lui 
donner  des  bases  solides,  et  on  ne  va  pas  mettre  de  decora¬ 
tions  au  chapiteau  et  au  fronton,  quand  les  assises  memes, 
sur  lesquelles  repose  le  temple,  sont  encore  branlantes. 

Nous  conclurons  done  que,  pour  tous  ces  phenomenes  lumi- 
neux,  ces  fantomes,  ces  apparitions,  il  faut,  de  parti  pris,  aban- 
donner  les  recits  sensationnels,  et  faire  comme  les  physiciens 
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devant  un  difficile  probleme  de  physique ;  c’est  a  dire  s’occuper 
de  ce  qui  est  simple,  hliminer  les  causes  d’erreur  et  les  com¬ 
plications,  rainener  le  probleme  a  sa  forme  414mentaire. 

Y  a-t-il,  par  la  force  quc  cUgagcnt  les  mMiums,  production 
dc  vibrations  himinexiscs  ?  Si  oui,  on  pent  le  constater  par 
la  photographic,  et  la  voie  de  la  recherche  a  suivre  est  tout 
indiquee. 

3°.  Un  des  plus  curieux  chapitres  a  ecrire  sur  les  ph4no- 
mmies  materiels,  c’est  celui  qui  a  trait  aux  apports, 
transports,  penetrations  de  la  matiere.  Je  ne  vois  aucune 
impossibilite  a  de  pareils  faits.  Les  recentes  et  troublantes 
experiences  relatives  au  radium  nous  prouvent  que  le  vieux 
dogme  de  I’increahilite  de  la  matiere  est  peut-etre  erronh,  de 
sorte  que  je  ne  me  refuse  nullement  d  priori  a  admettre  que 
des  apports  puissent  exister. 

Mais  de  Id  d  conclurc  qu'ils  existent,  il  y  a  loin,  et  je  ne 
crois  pas  etre  trop  timide  en  disant  que  tout  ce  chapitre  de 
la  metapsychique  mathrielle  (mutations  et  transports  de  la 
matiere)  est  I’incertitude  meme. 

Dans  les  phenomenes  ohjectifs  nous  devons  faire  rentrer 
encore : 

4°.  Les  odeurs  intenses  survenant  imm^diatement,  comme 
il  en  est  souvent  cite  dans  les  experiences  de  Home  ou  de 
Stainton  Moses. 

5°.  L’action  des  fluides  vitaux  (?)  ou  des  passes  mag- 
netiques,  ou  de  Taimant,  sur  les  organismes  sains  et  normaux. 

Par  ces  cotes  la  science  metapsychique  est  aux  confins  de 
la  physiologic  meme,  mais  d’une  physiologic  hien  incertaine 
encore.  Une  experience — plus  extraordinaire  peut-etre  que 
tons  les  redts  les  plus  extraordinaires— est  racontee  par 
Home.  11  pouvait  prendre  dans  sa  main,  et  sans  se  briiler, 
un  charhon  incandescent.  Que  faut-il  penser  de  ce  fait  pro- 
digieux  ? 

L’aimant  exerce-t-il  une  action  sur  les  organismes,  comme 
I’a  pretendu  Eeichenbach  ? 

Les  phenomenes  d’extase,  d’hibernation  humaine ;  les  enseve- 
lissements  de  fakirs  par  exemple,  sont-ils  reels  ou  apocryphes  ? 

Et  quant  k  Taction  sur  revolution  des  maladies,  il  a  ete 
dit,  que,  meme  en  dehors  de  toute  suggestion,  il  y  a  influence 
du  fluide  magnetique  humain  sur  les  organismes  vivants. 
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Ainsi,  par  exemple,  ou  aurait  gu4ri  de  tres  jeunes  eiifants 
par  rimposition  des  mains. 

Tout  cela  n’est  que  I’indication  des  chapitres  qu’on  aurait  k 
^crire ;  et  n’implique  nullement  I’opinion  que  les  ph^nomenes 
sont  r^els.  Je  veux  dire  seulement  qu’ils  m^ritent  I’^tude. 
Je  lie  pretends  pas  qu’ils  soieiit  vrais ;  je  dis  seulement  qu’ils 
peuvent  I’etre ;  car  il  faut  se  m4fier  des  negations  d  priori,  et, 
si  extraordinaire  que  nous  semble  I’iniluence  d’un  medium  ou 
d’un  magn4tiseur  sur  revolution  d’un  phenomene  morbide,  il 
serait  temeraire  d’assurer  que  cette  influence  est  impossible. 

V. 

Tels  sont  a  pen  pres,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  les  principaux 
phenomenes  objectifs  de  notre  science.  Nous  arrivons  a  la 
seconde  partie ;  c’est  a  dire  a  la  metapsychique  subjective. 

Ici  les  methodes  doivent  etre  toutes  differentes,  car  il  ne 
s’agit  plus  de  constater  des  phenomenes  materiels,  mais  bien 
des  faits  psychologiques. 

Un  paralieiisme  interessant  se  presente  tout  de  suite  entre  ce 
qui  est  subjectif  et  ce  qui  est  objectif.  De  meme  que  nous 
avons  fait  rentrer,  par  deflnition  meme,  dans  la  metapsychique 
objective,  les  faits  que  les  forces  physiques  actuellement  connues 
et  classees  ne  peuvent  expliquer,  de  meme  vont  ressortir  de  la 
metapsychique  subjective  tous  les  phenomenes  de  connaissance 
que  nos  proc4d4s  ordinaires  de  connaissance  ne  permettent  pas 
d’expliquer. 

Les  connaissances  de  I’homme  d^rivent  de  sensations  et  de 
raisonnernents.  Nous  sommes  par  nos  sens  en  relation  avec  le 
monde  exterieur ;  nous  pouvons  a  la  suite  de  ces  sensations 
conclure,  raisonner,  induire,  d4duire ;  et  nulle  connaissance  du 
monde  exterieur  ne  peut,  d’apres  la  science  classique,  d^river 
d’autres  precedes  d’information. 

Par  exemple  je  puis  connaitre  la  mort  de  Pierre,  parce  que 
je  la  vois,  ou  parce  qu’on  me  la  raconte ;  ou  encore  parce 
que,  le  sachant  tres  malade  hier,  je  peux  conclure  avec  presque 
certitude  qu’aujourd’hui  il  est  mort.  La  connaissance  que 
j’ai  de  la  mort  de  Pierre  sera  un  phenomene  mental  simple, 
que  des  sensations  ou  des  deductions  rationnelles  expliquent 
d’une  maniere  adequate.  Mais,  si,  ayant  laissd  tout  a  I’heure 
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Pierre  en  parfait  4tat  de  sante,  sans  qu’aucun  danger  le 
menace,  et  me  trouvant  trop  loin  pour  le  voir  ou  I’entendre, 
je  viens  tout  a  coup  k  affirmer  que  Pierre  est  niort,  au 
moment  meme  ou  il  est  frappe  par  un  coup  imprevu,  alors  il 
s’agira  d’un  phenomene  de  metapsychique ;  puisque  aucune 
sensation,  aucun  raisonnement  ne  pourront  expliquer  la  con- 
I  naissance  de  ce  fait. 

Nous  d^finirons  done  les  ph^nomenes  m^tapsychiques  sub- 
jectifs,  des  connaissances  qui  ont  d’cnitres  oriyines  que  nos 
ferceptions  et  7ios  raisonncmerits  orclinaires. 

Si  j’insiste  sur  ces  definitions,  e’est  que  souvent  des  con¬ 
fusions  s’etablissent,  dont  le  point  de  depart  est  une  incerti¬ 
tude  dans  la  definition  meme.  Pascal,  qui  s’y  connaissait, 
dedarait  que  la  science  est  une  langue  bien  faite.  Il  est 
done  bien  important  de  preciser  tons  les  ternies  qu’on  emploie. 

Alors  cela  nous  conduit  tout  de  suite  a  discuter  ce  point 
fondamental.  Existe-t-il  pour  I’intelligence  humaine  des  con¬ 
naissances  ayant  d’autres  origines  que  nos  perceptions  et  nos 
sensations  ?  Toute  la  question  est  la,  et,  si  nous  repondons 
par  I’affirmative,  il  s’ensuivra  qu’il  y  a  une  metapsychique 
d’ordre  subjectif. 

Il  est  vrai  qu’on  parle  souvent  du  hasard,  comme  jouant 
un  grand  role  dans  ces  soi-disant  connaissances.  Mais  je 
Grains  fort  que  les  sceptiques,  qui,  lorsque  nous  leur  racontons 
une  experience,  viennent  nous  objecter  qu’elle  est  due  a  un 
hasard  heureux,  n’aient  gucre  r4fi4chi  sur  le  hasard  et  le  cal- 
cul  des  probabilit4s. 

Je  tiens  a  discuter  ici,  tres  brievement,  cette  infiuence  du 
hasard ;  car  on  le  fait  intervenir  a  tort  et  a  travers,  et  on 
s’abandonne  ii  bien  des  fantaisies,  des  qu’on  parle  des  proba- 
bilites. 

Quand  un  chiiniste  fait  une  pes4e,  il  ne  songe  jamais  que 
le  hasard  a  pu  lui  donner  le  chiffre  qu’il  obtient.  Assureraent 
il  a  pu  se  tromper  en  comptant  les  poids  qui  sent  sur  la 
balance;  ou  il  a  eu  affaire  un  produit  iinpur;  ou  il  s’est 
servi  d’une  balance  d^fectueuse ;  en  un  mot  il  a  pu  faire  une 
mauvaise  experience,  mais  ce  n’est  jamais  par  hasard  que  tel 
ou  tel  chiffre  a  ete  trouv^.  Et  alors  notre  chiiniste  ne  se 
preoccupe  pas  du  hasard,  et  il  a  raison ;  car,  a  trouver  un 
nombre  qui  est  seulement  de  trois  chiffres,  la  probabilite 
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d’avoir  tel  chiifre  plutot  qu’im  autre  par  le  fait  du  hasard  est 
de  — ,  c’est  a  dire  tout  a  fait  u^gligeable. 

Que,  dans  une  experience  de  luciditi,  ou  de  UUpatliie,  avec 
un  jeu  de  cartes;  on  dise  une  premiere  fois  la  carte  pens6e; 
la  probability  est  de  Certes  le  hasard  pent  donner  ce 

chiffre ;  mais  que  deux  fois  de  suite  la  carte  pensee  soit 
indiquye,  alors  la  probability  devient  tres  faible  „  ;  et,  quoique 

le  hasard  puisse  encore  donner  ce  chiffre,  il  ne  le  donne  pas. 

Impliciteinent  on  reconnait  cela,  quand  on  n’est  pas  aveugiy 
par  le  dysir  de  trouver  un  dyfaut  ii  des  expyriences  irrypro- 
chables ;  car,  dans  la  pratique  quotidienne  de  la  vie,  on  ne  fait 
jamais  intervenir  ces  probabilitys  faibles.  Si  vous  jouez  a 
rycarty  avec  un  individu  qui  quatre  fois  de  suite  retourne  le 
roi,  vous  serez  tenty  de  supposer  qu’il  triche ;  car  la  probability 
^  g  de  retourner  le  roi  quatre  fois  de  suite  est  tres  faible. 

Done  quand,  dans  des  expyriences  de  typtologie,  un  nom 
est  obtenu,  le  nom  de  Marguerite  par  exemple,  myme  si 
Ton  ne  tient  compte  que  des  quatre  premieres  lettres,  la 
probability  d’avoir  Marg.  .  .  est  de  ^  soit  ^ 

extremement  faible.  Si,  jouant  a  I’ycartb,  vous  avez  devant  vous 
un  adversaire  qui  retourne  le  roi  six  fois  de  suite,  vous  serez 
tenty  de  quitter  la  partie,  bien  persuady  que  ce  n’est  pas  le 
hasard  qui  lui  a  fait  avec  cette  persistance  obtenir  I’heureuse 
carte,  qui  le  fait  gagner. 

La  probability,  pour  chacun  de  nous,  de  n’etre  plus  vivant 
dans  deux  heures  est  moindre  que  la  probability  d’obtenir  le  mot 
de  Marguerite  en  tirant  au  hasard  les  lettres  de  I’alphabet. 
Et  cependant  nous  passons  notre  existence  a  supposer  que 
nous  serons  encore  vivants  dans  deux  heures ;  et  nous  avons 
raison. 

C’est  pour  ne  pas  avoir  suffisamment  ryflydn  a  ces  problemes 
qu’on  objecte  le  hasard.  Eysolument  je  repousse  cette  objec¬ 
tion,  car  elle  n’est  fondbe  sur  rien,  et  elle  est  contraire  k 
toute  la  tradition  scientifique.  Objectez,  si  vous  voulez,  les 
dyfauts  de  I’expyrience — et  vous  aurez,  hyias !  presque  toujours 
raison — mais  ne  parlez  pas  de  hasard ;  car  pour  un  expyri- 
mentateur  il  n’y  a  pas  de  hasard. 

Ce  n’est  pas  le  hasard  qui  rend  incertaines  nos  expyriences 
de  mytapsychique  subjective ;  c’est  notre  dyfectueuse  mythode 
d’expyrimentation,  car  nous  ne  savons  pas  tenir  compte  suffi- 
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samment  d’un  ph4nomene  psychologique  d’essentielle  importance, 
trop  souveut  mecomiu,  la  memoire  inconsciente. 

II  y  a  eii  de  ce  fait  tant  de  graves  erreurs  qu’il  convient 
de  nous  expliquer  formellement  a  cet  6gard. 

Autrefois  la  memoire  4tait  consideree  comme  une  facult4 
intellectuelle  tres  simple.  II  est  des  faits  dont  on  se  souvient, 
d’autres  dont  on  ne  se  souvient  pas  :  par  consequent  la  limite 
est  nettement  trac4e  entre  les  reminiscences  et  les  creations 
mentales.  D’un  cote,  des  choses  que  Ton  a  connues  et  qui 
reparaissent :  de  I’autre  des  choses  qu’on  ignore,  et  qu’on  con- 
struit  par  I’imagination  et  le  raisonnement. 

Mais  I’etude  approfondie  de  I’hypnotisme  a  eu,  entre  autres, 
ce  precieux  avantage  de  nous  faire  connaitre  toute  une 
s4rie  de  ph4nomenes  bien  singuliers  sur  la  memoire,  et  de 
nous  reveler  que  la  m4moire  est  une  faculty  implacable  de 
notre  intelligence ;  car  aucune  de  nos  perceptions  n’est  jamais 
oubli4e. 

Des  qu’un  fait  a  frappe  nos  sens,  alors,  de  maniere  irre¬ 
mediable,  il  se  fixe  dans  la  m4moire.  Feu  importe  qu’il 
puisse  etre  4voque  a  notre  gre :  pen  importe  que  nous  ayions 
garde  la  conscience  de  ce  souvenir ;  il  existe,  il  est  indelebile. 
II  va  s’unir  et  se  combiner  a  d’autres  perceptions  4galement 
inconscientes ;  et  il  peut,  dans  certains  4tats  mentaux  parti- 
culiers,  reparaitre  en  son  integrity,  alors  que,  s’il  fallait  en 
croire  le  t4moignage  de  notre  conscience,  toute  trace  seinble 
en  avoir  a  jamais  disparu.  Mais  non  !  Il  n’a  pas  disparu.  Il 
dort  en  nous,  completement  ignor4  de  nous. 

En  un  mot,  la  conscience  oublie  souvent;  V intelligence  n’oublie 
jamais. 

Cette  m4moire  inconsciente,  subliminale,  pour  employer 
I’heureux  mot  de  Fr^d.  Myers,  est  toujours  eveill4e,  attentive, 
perspicace.  Elle  se  mele  a  tons  nos  sentiments,  a  toutes  nos 
volontes,  k  tons  nos  actes ;  elle  agit,  pense,  raisonne ;  elle  con- 
stitue  un  veritable  moi,  mais  un  moi  inconscient,  qui  a,  sur  le 
moi  conscient,  cet  avantage  inappreciable  de  ne  jamais  laisser 
perdre  la  plus  petite  parcelle  de  ce  que  les  choses  et  les 
hommes,  dans  le  cours  de  notre  existence,  nous  ont  apport4. 

On  voit  combien  sont  graves  les  consequences  de  cette  per- 
sistance  des  souvenirs.  Nous  avoirs  tons,  les  uns  et  les  autres, 
— surtout  ceux  dont  la  vie  est  d4ja  a  son  declin — lu,  vu, 
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entendii,  tant  et  tant  de  choses  qu’il  est  impossible,  malgr4  la 
surety  de  notre  mdmoire,  d’affirmer  que  uous  n’avons  pas  c\  tel 
ou  tel  moment  lu  telle  phrase,  entendu  telle  parole,  assist^  a 
tel  4venemeut.  Aussi  peut-on,  en  parfaite  bonne  foi,  certifier 
que  ce  que  nous  pensons,  en  ce  moment  meme,  est  une  creation 
mentale,  et  non  un  souvenir ;  car  non  seulement  nous  ignorons 
I’avoir  su,  mais  meme  nous  ne  comprendons  pas  comment  nous 
avons  pu  le  savoir.  Si  nous  pouvions  contempler  cet  immense 
amas  de  souvenirs  dont  notre  m^moire  inconsciente  est  la 
vigilante  gardienne,  nous  serious  v4ritablement  stup4faits ;  car 
nous  trouverions,  dans  ces  images  qui  ont  fixd  tout  le  passb 
de  notre  existence,  des  tresors  absolument  ignores. 

Aussi  bien  les  phenomenes  de  soi-disant  lucidite  ne  sont 
ils  souvent  que  des  souvenirs  ;  et,  quoique  la  personne  lucide 
affirme,  en  toute  sincerite,  et  avec  tout  I’energie  d’une  bonne 
foi  ardente,  qu’elle  ne  savait  rien,  ce  n’est  pas  assez  pour  que 
nous  aflfirmions  sa  lucidite.  II  faut  que  la  preuve  nous  soit 
donnee  qu’il  lui  a  ^te  absolument  impossible  d’avoir  jamais 
rien  su  du  fait  qu’elle  affirme.  Ignorer  aujourd’hui  n’est  rien ; 
il  faut  prouver  qu’on  a  toujours  ignore.  Si  Ton  etait  plus 
severe  a  constater  cette  impossibilite  d’avoir  su  autrefois,  on 
eliminerait  beaucoup  de  phenomenes,  de  merveilleuse  apparence, 
explicables  tres  simplement  par  la  reviviscence  de  souvenirs 
que  la  conscience  avait  totalement  oublies. 

Bien  entendu,  en  etablissant  cette  discussion,  je  ne  pretends 
rien  dire  qui  ne  soit  parfaitement  connu  de  tons  les  psycho- 
logues.  Ce  sont  meme  des  verit^s  tres  banales ;  mais  dans 
I’interpretation  des  faits  de  lucidity,  on  les  a  n6glig4es  si 
souvent  qu’il  faut  insister  sans  cesse  sur  cette  cause  d’erreur. 

Abordons  maintenant  la  classification  des  phdnomenes  sub- 
jectifs.  Nous  les  envisagerons  en  eux-memes,  sans  rechercher 
quel  a  ete  leur  mode  de  production,  sans  nous  demander  s’ils 
derivent  ou  non  de  phenomenes  materiels.  Certes,  quand  un 
phenomene  materiel,  tel  que  les  raps,  est  la  cause  immediate 
d’un  beau  phenomene  psychique  de  lucidite,  I’experience  est 
doublement  interessante ;  mais  I’analyse  scientifique  doit  dis- 
socier  ce  phenomene  unique,  et  examiner  separement  la 
materialite  des  vibrations  mecaniques  {raps),  et  le  sens  des 
paroles  prononcees  (message). 

C’est  ce  dernier  point  seulement  que  nous  etudierons  a 
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present,  puisque  plus  haut  uous  avons  examin4  le  c6t6  objectif 
et  materiel  des  ph^nomenes. 

II  me  parait  que  tous  les  ph^nomenes  subjectifs  peuvent 
recevoir  la  classification  suivante : 

(1)  Luddite,  c’est  a  dire  connaissance  de  faits  que  les  pre¬ 

cedes  ordinaires  de  connaissance  n’ont  pas  pu  apporter. 

(2)  Personnification,  c’est  a  dire  affirmation  d’une  person- 

nalitd  autre  que  celle  du  medium,  et  avec  des 
caracteres  veridiques,  que  ni  la  perspicacite  ni  les 
souvenirs  antdrieurs  ne  peuvent  donner. 

(3)  Langages  Grangers,  totalement  inconnus. 

(4)  Premonitions. 

Je  passerai  en  revue  ces  divers  pbenomenes. 

(1)  Luddite. 

La  lucidite — ou  clairvoyance — est  le  phenorndne  subjectif 
eiementaire.  A  ce  titre  elle  mdrite  toute  notre  attention. 
On  pent  meme  dire  que  tous  les  pbenomenes  subjectifs,  quels 
qu’ils  soient,  pourraient  etre  compris  sous  le  nom  gendrique 
de  lucidite. 

Nous  diviserons  la  luciditd  en  deux  classes  qui  parfois  se 
confondent,  parfois  se  dissocient.  A.  La  hiddite  teUpatliique. 
B.  La  luddite  non  teUpathigiic. 

La  lucidite  tdldpatbique,  c’est  ce  qu’on  appelle  souvent  la 
transmission  ou  la  suggestion  mentale ;  autrement  dit  la  con¬ 
naissance  plus  ou  moins  nette  par  la  conscience  A  des  dmotions 
d’une  conscience  voisine  B,  sans  qu’il  y  ait  dvidemment  de  plid- 
nomene  extdrieur  appreciable  qui  puisse  reveler  a  A  I’dmotion 
de  B. 

Au  contraire  la  luciditd  non  tdldpatbique  s’exerce  sur  des 
choses  inconnues  de  toute  personne  vivante,  de  sorte  que  la 
conscience  A  a  connaissance  de  faits  qu’aucun  homme  ne  pent 
connaitre. 

Chacune  de  ces  deux  varidtds  de  luciditd  pent  se  produire 
expdrimentalement  ou  fortuitement. 

Mais — ce  qui  est  assurdment  tres  malheureux — la  luciditd 
expdrimentale  est  un  chapitre  beaucoup  plus  court  et  beaucoup 
plus  incomplet  que  la  lucidite  fortuite,  occasionnelle. 

Evidemment  je  laisse  de  cotd  ces  soi-disant  expdriences 
de  transmission  mentale  dans  lesquelles  il  y  avait  contact  • 
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comme  dans  le  jeu  du  Willing  game,  si  rdpandu  dans  les  salons, 
qni  a  pass4  dans  les  stances  de  cirque  et  de  caf6  concert,  oii 
un  iudividu  tres  naif  tient  la  main  du  soi-disant  lucide.  Dans 
ces  cas,  soit  le  contact  de  la  main,  soit  la  maniere  de  marcher, 
de  respirer,  de  s’arreter,  soit  les  interpellations  et  les  physio- 
nomies  des  spectateurs,  dirigent  la  sagacity  du  voyant  bien 
suffisamment  pour  qu’il  soit  inutile  d’admettre  autre  chose 
qu’une  habile  interpretation  des  mouvements  inconscientsd  Pour 
qu’il  y  ait  vraiment  lucidity,  il  faut  que  nul  phenomene  ext^- 
rieur  ne  se  produise,  qui  puisse  renseigner  I’operateur.  Par 
consequent  il  ne  faut  pas  qu’il  y  ait  contact.  S’il  y  a  contact, 
tout  devieut  incertain,  et  je  recuse  formellement  toutes  les 
experiences  faites  devant  un  auditoire  credule  et  ignorant,  dis¬ 
pose  par  avance  k  admettre  les  balivernes  qu’on  va  lui  presenter. 

Aussi,  en  eiiminant  ces  tres  nombreuses  et  tres  peu 
demonstratives  experiences,  ne  restera-t-il  que  quelques  rares 
comptes  rendus  ou  la  lucidite  experimentale  a  pu  etre  tant 
bien  que  mal  etablie. 

C’est  peu.  C’est  trop  peu !  Done  nous  devrions  faire  tous 
nos  efforts  pour  combler  cette  grave  laenne,  car  la  certitude 
experimentale  est  d’un  ordre  plus  eievd  que  la  certitude  em- 
pirique,  et,  tant  que  la  lucidite  ne  sera  pas  etablie  par  une 
assez  longue  serie  d’experiences  metbodiques,  rigoureuses,  devant 
des  observateurs  qui  gardent  un  silence  et  une  impassibilite 
absolues,  la  lucidite  restera  un  phenomene  contestable. 

Si  la  lucidite  experimentale  est  incertaine,  d’autre  part  la 
lucidite  empiriqiiement  constatee  parait  solidement  etablie. 
Mais  il  me  parait  ici  nbeessaire  de  predser  en  quoi  I’empirisme 
differe  de  I’experimentation. 

Prenons  I’exemple  de  la  lucidite  se  reveiant  par  le  moyen 
de  rberiture  automatique.  On  salt  que  certains  sujets  peuvent 
berire  des  mots,  des  phrases,  parfois  meme  de  longues  pages, 
sans  avoir  aucune  conscience  de  ce  qu’ils  berivent.  Or  deux 
cas  peuvent  se  prbsenter :  dans  le  premier  cas  une  demande 
est  faite  par  les  assistants.  Ce  sera  par  exemple  la  question 
suivante  :  quel  est  le  frhre  de  Marguerite  ?  Si  une  rbponse  est 
donnbe  alors  par  beriture  automatique,  ce  sera  un  cas  de 
lucidite  expbrimentale. 

1  II  y  a  sur  ce  chapitre  interessant  de  physiologie  psychologique  toute  une 
litterature  abondante  qu’il  est  inutile  de  mentionner  ici. 
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Dans  I’autre  cas  au  contraire  on  laisse  le  medium  dcrire 
II  CO  qu’il  vent,  sans  liii  rien  demander,  et  il  dcrit,  Robert  est 
Ic  frbre  de  Marguerite.  C’est  de  la  luciditd  empirique,  car  il 
lie  s’agit  pas  de  donner  line  rdponse  a  une  question  posde ; 
mais  bien  de  dire,  sans  question  posee  a  I’avance,  quelque 
1  chose  qui  est  conforme  a  la  vdritd,  (et  ne  pent  etre  connu 
par  les  voies  ordinaires  de  la  connaissance). 

Or  le  plus  souvent  la  rdponse  a  une  question  demandee, 
question  qui  exige  uiie  rdponse  precise,  n’est  pas  donnde.  Le 
plus  souvent  le  medium  dcrit,  par  I’dcriture  automatique,  des 
phrases  qui  tdmoignent  peut-etre  de  sa  clairvoyance,  mais  qui 
portent  sur  les  matieres  qu’il  a  choisies  lui-meme,  et  ne  rd- 
pondent  nullement  aux  questions  qui  lui  out  dtd  adressds. 

Assurdment,  dans  un  examen,  un  professeur  ne  se  conten- 
terait  pas  de  ces  proeddds  dvasifs.  Un  dtudiant,  a  qui  Ton 
demande :  qiie  savez-vous  de  I’hydrogtne  ?  doit  rdpondre  sur 
rhydrogene.  Et  les  juges  seraient  mal  disposds  pour  lui,  s’il 
leur  parlait  alors  des  combinaisons  du  mercure.  Mais  il  faut 
probablement  traiter  les  mediums  autrement  que  des  candidats 
qu’on  interroge.  Certains  dcrits  automatiques,  quoique  ne 
rdpondant  pas  aux  questions  qui  out  dtd  faites,  fournissent  des 
tdmoignages  dclatants  de  luciditd.  On  demande :  quel  est  le 
frere  de  Marguerite  ?  Si  le  mddium  rdpond :  le  grand  yb'e  de 
Marguerite  s'cqjqoeloAt  Simon ;  ce  pent  etre  encore  une  tres 
bonne  preuve  de  luciditd  au  cas  ou  Ton  reussit  a  prouver  que 
le  nom  du  grand  pere  de  Marguerite  a  dtd  en  toute  certitude 
absolument  inconnii  du  mddium.  Mais,  dans  ces  cas  de  rdponse 
dvasive,  il  faut  toujours  exercer  une  perspicacitd  vigilante ;  car 
la  conscience  subliminale,  si  elle  pent  choisir  I’objet  de  sa 
luciditd,  va  inventer  des  supercheries  qui  peuvent  prendre  une 
extension  redoutable. 

L’analyse  approfondie  devient  alors  d’une  difficultd  extreme ; 
et  toute  regie  gdndrale  est  inapplicable.  Chaque  cas  va  exiger 
une  etude  niinutieuse,  ddtaillde,  sagace,  pdndtrante,  et  c’est  en 
ddsespoir  de  cause,  apres  avoir  bien  dtabli  I’impossibilitd  d’une 
acquisition  par  les  voies  coniines,  qu’il  faudra  se  rdsigner  a 
admettre  la  clairvoyance. 

Combien  mille  fois  serait  prdfdrable  une  expdrience  faite 
avec  un  simple  jeu  des  cartes  ?  mais  il  senible,  hdlas  !  que  les 
mediums — on  les  forces  intelligentes  qui  les  animent — aient 
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pen  de  sympathie  pour  des  experiences  aussi  abstraites  que 
des  probabilites  mathematiques.  Les  phenomenes  emotionnels 
les  inspirent  davantage. 

Meme  ce  ne  sent  pas  seulement  les  mediums,  c’est 

encore  le  public,  le  commun  du  vulgaire,  qui  est  coupable,  car 
il  est  frappe  par  des  experiences  dramatiques,  plus  que  par 
des  experiences  algebriques.  La  lucidite  qui  fera  dire  exacte- 
ment  la  valeur  d’une  carte  d’un  jeu  de  52  cartes,  est  plus 
demonstrative,  au  point  de  vue  rigoureux  de  la  science,  que  la 
soi-disant  lucidite  qui  fera  dire  le  nom  de  la  maladie  dont 
est  mort  le  pere  de  mon  grand  pere  il  y  a  soixante  ans. 

Pourtant  I’emotion  sera  plus  grande,  et  la  conviction  plus 

forte,  si  un  medium  nous  dit  qu’il  y  a  60  ans  le  pere  de 

notre  grand  pere  est  mort  d’une  fluxion  de  poitrine,  que  si 
nous  prenons  sur  52  cartes  une  carte  au  hasard — un  trois  de 
pique,  par  exemple — et  que  ce  meme  medium  nous  dise ;  c’est 
un  trois  de  pique  que  vous  avez  pris. 

Il  me  semble  toutefois  que  les  savants  devraient  etre  d’une 
mentalite  un  peu  differente  de  la  mentalite  vulgaire,  et  je  me 
permets  de  vous  exporter  a  tenter,  plus  souvent  que  cela  n’a 
ete  fait,  et  en  ddpit  des  mediums  eux-memes,  ces  experiences 
de  lucidite  experimentale  abstraite. 

De  fait,  a  mesure  que  les  phenomenes  emotionnels  sont  plus 
intenses,  plus  dramatiques,  si  je  puis  dire,  les  cas  de  lucidite 
deviennent  plus  abondants,  plus  remarquables. 

Je  le  rdpete,  au  point  de  vue  scientifique  pur,  c’est  re¬ 
grettable,  car  les  savants  ne  seront  pas  disposes  a  I’indulgence 
pour  une  science  qui  est  d’autant  plus  riche  en  faits  qu’elle 
s’eioigne  davantage  de  la  precision  scientifique.  Mais  vraiment 
nous  ne  pouvons  guere  changer  la  mentalite  des  mediums,  et 
nous  sommes  forces  d’accepter  les  choses  comme  elles  se 
presentent,  sans  avoir  la  pretention  de  forcer  les  lois  d’un 
monde  profondement  inconnu,  a  obdir  a  notre  ignorance. 

En  effet  les  plus  beaux  cas  de  lucidite  sont  peut-etre  ceux 
dans  lesquels  un  phenomene  grave,  apte  a  provoquer  une 
violente  emotion,  la  mort  d’un  parent  ou  d’un  ami,  a  dtd 
connu  par  une  vision  fantomatique.  Des  recits  si  nombreux 
out  ete  recueillis  dans  Phantasms  of  the  living,  dans  le  livre 
de  C.  Elammarion,  dans  nos  Bulletins,  dans  les  Annates  des 
sciences  psychiques,  et  dans  les  journaux  speciaux,  que  la  preuve 
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aujourd’hui  n’est  plus  a  faire.  C’est  un  fait  averd,  aussi  bien 
etabli  que  la  chute  cl’une  meteorite,  et  malheureusement  aussi 
I  difficile  h  provoquer  a  point  donne  par  une  experience. 

Nous  faisons  rentrer  ces  hallucinations  v(iridiques  dans  les 
phenomtees  g4n4raux  de  lucidite,  encore  qu’ils  en  different 
par  le  caractere  mffine  de  cette  hallucination  qui  a  une  apparence 
objective.  Mais,  sauf  quelques  cas,  d’interprdtation  tres  difficile, 
il  parait  bien  que  ces  fantomes  sont  tout  a  fait  subjectifs.  Ils 
ne  sont  vus  que  d’une  seule  personne ;  ils  ne  se  fixent  pas 
sur  la  plaque  photographique ;  ils  ne  ddplacent  pas  les  objets 
exterieurs. 

Aussi  la  r^alitd  inatffi’ielle  de  ces  visions  est  elle  tres 
improbable. 

Puisque  la  vision  n’est  perque  que  par  une  seule  personne, 
c’est  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  de  materialisation,  pas  de  lumiere,  pas  de 
fantome  .  .  .  et  cependant  il  y  a  quelque  chose,  puisque  le 
percipient  a  connaissance  d’un  fait  reel. 

Ce  quelque  chose  n’est  pas  une  forme  materialisee :  c'est 
un  phenomene  exterieur,  une  vibration  quelconque,  perceptible 
a  une  seule  personne,  et  meme  perceptible  suivant  une  modalitd 
dont  la  nature  nous  est  profondement  inconnue. 

Je  n’ai  assurement  pas  la  pretention  de  la  p^ndtrer.  Pourtant 
il  est  bien  permis  de  se  demander  pourqiioi  le  percipient  voit 
une  forme  humaine,  materialisee,  avec  chapeau,  canne  et  lorgnon. 
N’est-il  pas  probable  que  toute  cette  objectivite  donn4e  par  le 
percipient  a  son  hallucination  est  symbolique  ?  La  connaissance 
d’un  fait  penetre  dans  I’intelligence  du  percipient.  Par 
quelles  voies,  pen  importe :  toujours  est-il  que  le  percipient  a 
connaissance  d’un  fait,  la  mort  de  A,  par  exemple,  et  le  fait 
qui  soudainement  se  revffie  a  lui  se  presente  alors  aiissitot 
sous  la  forme  symbolique  d’une  image. 

Ce  n’est  qu’uu  symbole,  car  il  n’y  a  pas  de  mouvement 
materiel  extdrieur,  perceptible  k  nos  sens.  Mais  la  symboli- 
sation  est  complete,  et  A  apparait  alors  an  percipient  avec 
chapeau,  canne  et  lorgnon.  Sans  doute  il  ne  pourrait  com- 
prendre  A  autrement,  et  il  exteriorise  sa  perception  interieure, 
apres  qu’elle  s’est  produite  a  lui  suivant  une  formule  qu’il  ne 
pent  d^finir  et  qu’il  est  forcd  de  traduire  par  une  image 
visuelle.  Le  fait  abstrait  de  la  mort  de  A  prend  la  forme 
d’un  fait  concret.  L’idee  devient  une  image  visuelle,  et  le 
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fantome  de  A,  quelque  apparente  que  soit  sa  forme  au  per¬ 
cipient,  ii’est  que  le  symbole  d’uiie  perception  dont  la  nature 
est  profoud^inent  niyst^rieuse. 

Cette  opinion  est  d’autant  plus  vraisemblable  que  I’halluci- 
nation  v^ridique  n’est  pas  toujours  visuelle.  Elle  est  souveiit 
auditive.  Des  paroles  sont  entendues  qui  r^velent  le  fait 
que  A  est  mort,  et  ces  voix  sont  tout  aussi  symboliques  que 
le  fantome  de  A. 

Puisque  je  vous  parle  des  symboles,  je  puis  vous  en  rapporter 
ici  uu  assez  curieux  exemple,  qui  m’est  personnel.  Dans  une 
experience  faite  avec  un  medium,  il  s’agissait  d’un  phenomeiie 
de  clairvoyance :  trouver  le  nom  de  la  personne  qui,  a  ce 
moment  precis,  loin  du  medium  meme,  conversait  avec  moi. 
Le  choix  du  la  personne  en  question  fut  par  moi  tire  au  sort, 
sans  que  cela  put  venir,  en  toute  certitude,  a  la  connaissance 
du  medium,  parmi  vingt  personnes  differentes.  Le  probabilite 
etait  done  de  1/20.  Or  ce  jour-D  le  medium,  etant  seule 
chez  elle,  vit  une  forme  humaine,  bien  caracterisee  par  le  nom 
de  Henri.  Mais,  en  meme  temps,  devant  sa  porte  se  tenait 
un  heraut  d’armes,  avec  hallebarde,  souliers  a  rubans,  et  tricorne 
galonne,  empechant  les  autres  esprits  de  venir  dans  la  chambre ; 
car  ils  se  predpitaient  pour  entrer,  et  il  ne  fallait  pas  qu’une 
confusion  s’etablit  entre  eux  et  Henri. 

N’est-il  pas  evident  que  tout  ce  petit  drame  n’a  aucuiie 
realite ;  et  qu’il  n’est  qu’un  symbole  ? 

Mais  e’est  le  symbole  de  quelque  chose  qui  est  reel,  et  le 
mystere  n’en  reste  pas  moins  tout  aussi  profond,  car  ce  n’est 
ni  le  hasard,  ni  une  excitation  pathologique  qui  provoquent 
de  pareils  phenomenes.  Ils  sont  en  rapport  etroit  avec  un 
fait  vrai ;  ils  sont  done  'cSricliques,  correspondant  au  danger  ou 
a  la  mort  de  A.  La  lucidite  s’exerce  par  des  voies  absoluement 
inconnues  de  nous :  mais  le  fait  d’ignorer  ses  modalites  ne 
doit  pas  nous  entrainer  a  la  nier. 

Quelques  uns  de  nos  amis  emettent  k  cet  egard  une  opinion 
que  je  ne  puis  guere  partager.  Ils  croient  que  tout  est  explique 
et  simple  quand  on  a  dit  suggestion  mentale,  Emotion  provoquee 
chez  B  par  une  Emotion  de  A.  Les  deux  consciences  vibre- 
raient  a  I’unisson,  pour  ainsi  dire,  et  il  suffit  que  A  pense  a 
quelque  chose  fortement,  pour  qu’aussitot  B  se  forme  le  meme 
concept. 
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Mais,  si  nous  aliens  au  fond  des  choses,  nous  verrons  que 
la  suggestion  mentalc  n’explique  rien.  C’est  un  mot  commode 
qui  masque  notre  radicale  inconnaissance  des  choses.  Qu’oii 
I’appelle  encore  UUpathie,  c’est  un  mot  heureux,  que  je 
suis  tout  pret  k  adopter,  a  condition  qu’on  reconnaisse  que, 
pas  plus  que  suggestion  mentale,  il  ne  nous  fournit  une  ex¬ 
plication,  meme  approximative,  du  ph^nomene.  Nos  intelli¬ 
gences  ne  sont  pas  des  miroirs  dans  lesquelles  viennent  se 
r4fl(ichir  les  vibrations  des  intelligences  voisines ;  et  je  ne 
comprends  en  aucune  maniere  que  les  angoisses  de  I’agonie, 
frappant  I’intelligence  de  A,  aillent  provoquer  I’iniage  de  ce 
meme  A  dans  I’intelligence  de  son  ami  B,  qui  sommeille 
tranquillement  dans  son  lit,  k  vingt  kilometres  de  la  maison 
de  A.  De  quelque  nom  qu’on  appelle  ce  fait,  il  est  myst4- 
rieux,  ignore ;  ignore  quant  a  sa  cause,  ignore  quant  a  son 
essence,  ignore  quant  aux  conditions  de  sa  production.  Et  le 
mystere  ne  me  paraitra  pas  beaucoup  plus  grand  si  A  pent 
lire  sans  I’ouvrir  une  lettre  cacbetee  que  la  poste  vient  de  lui 
remettre. 

Autrement  dit  encore,  pour  bien  faire  saisir  ma  pens4e,  ces 
mots  de  suggestion  mentale  et  de  t41epathie  ne  nous  expli- 
quent  absolument  rien,  de  sorte  qu’entre  la  clairvoyance  tele- 
pathique,  et  la  clairvoyance  non  tel4pathique  je  ne  peux 
vraiment  trouver  que  des  nuances.  Si  les  faits  relatifs  a 
la  clairvoyance  tel4pathique  sont  beaucoup  plus  nombreux 
que  les  faits  de  clairvoyance  non  t414pathique,  c’est,  je  crois, 
qu’alors  I’erreur  est  bien  plus  facile,  et  que  des  indications, 
conscientes  ou  inconscientes,  ont  4te  donn4es,  dans  les  cas  de 
soi-disant  t414pathie,  par  les  personnes  voisines  du  percipient. 

Mais  laissons  de  c6t4  cette  discussion  un  peu  technique,  que 
je  me  reproche  presque  d’avoir  abordee,  et  revenons  aux  faits 
eux-memes,  c’est  a  dire  a  la  lucidity  envisag4e  en  soi. 

Or,  vraiment,  apres  tons  les  recits  des  magn4tiseurs  d’autre- 
fois,  apres  les  innombrables  comptes  rendus  des  journaux 
spirites,  apres  les  faits  rapport4s  dans  des  ouvrages  savants  et 
s4rieux,  apres  les  temoignages  historiques  et  les  traditions,  il 
me  parait  impossible  de  nier  que  la  lucidity  existe. 

De  meme  que,  parlant  de  la  m4tapsychique  objective,  je 
vous  disais  que  I’hypothese  de  forces  naturelles  et  materielles, 
autres  que  celles  qui  sont  connues  de  nous,  est  ndeessaire ;  de 
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meme,  parlant  de  la  m4tapsychique  subjective,  je  considke 
comme  necessaire  cette  hypothese  qu’il  existe  d’autres  precedes 
de  connaissauce  que  ceux  qui  ddrivent  de  nos  sensations 
normales. 

II  existe  dans  la  nature  des  vibrations  qiii  imeavent  obscur6- 
nient  nos  consciences  inf&rieures,  ct  qui  nous  r Evident  dcs  fails 
que  Ics  sens  normaux  sont  impuissants  d  nous  apprendre. 

Que  certains  individus,  les  mediums,  soient  plus  que  les 
autres  humains  capables  de  percevoir  ces  vibrations,  cela 
me  parait  tout  ii  fait  certain,  mais  j’ai  peine  a  croire  qu’entre 
les  mediums  et  les  autres  mortels  il  n’y  ait  pas  de  transi¬ 
tions.  II  est  bien  vraisemblable  au  contraire  que  tout  etre 
humain  est  (plus  ou  moins)  capable  de  lucidite.  En  effet,  si 
les  uns  et  les  autres  nous  interrogeons  nos  souvenirs,  nous 
trouverons  dans  notre  existence  des  vestiges  de  cette  extra¬ 
ordinaire  et  mystdrieuse  puissance  intellectuelle.  Qui  de  nous 
n’a  pas  etd  surpris  d’apercevoir  soudain  au  detour  d’une  rue 
une  personne  a  qui  nous  venions  de  penser  avec  force,  que 
nous  ne  rencontrons  jamais  d’habitude,  et  a  qui  nous  ne 
songeons  pas  deux  fois  I’an  ?  Je  veux  bien  que  de  tels 
recits  soient  presque  toujours  trop  vagues,  trop  informes,  pour 
m^riter  d’etre  publies  ;  mais  pourtant  ils  ont  leur  importance, 
par  leur  multiplicity  meme,  et  ils  semblent  nous  prouver  que 
nous  avons  tons  quelque  parcelle  de  lucidite ;  et  qu’il  faut 
faire  une  part  (grande  ou  petite)  dans  notre  existence  intellec¬ 
tuelle  a  ces  vibrations  inconnues  agissant  sur  notre  conscience. 

A  ces  vibrations  inconnues  il  faut  probablement  joindre  les 
curieux  phenomenes  connus  sous  le  nom  de  baguette  divina- 
toire.  N’ayant  pas  d’expdrience  personnelle  a  ce  sujet,  je  m’en 
refere,  aux  beaux  travaux,  de  si  habile  et  savante  critique, 
qu’a  publids  M.  Barrett. 

Mais  je  ne  puis  m’etendre,  comme  je  le  voudrais,  sur  ce 
vaste  sujet,  et  j’arrive  aux  autres  phenomenes  subjectifs. 

(2)  Personnifeations. 

J’emprunte  ce  terme,  qui  me  parait  excellent,  a  J.  Maxwell, 
encore  que  les  personnifications,  telles  qu’elles  ont  dte  decrites 
par  lui  et  par  d’autres,  puissent  etre  a  la  rigueur  considdrees 
comme  des  varidtys  de  lucidite.  Ai-je  besoin  de  vous  dire 
qu’il  vient  d’exposer  ses  idees  et  ses  belles  experiences  a  ce 
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sujet  dans  un  livre  dont  la  traduction  anglaise  va  paraitre 
dans  quelques  jours  ? 

Cette  lucidite  avec  personnification  a  un  caractere  tout  a 
fait  special.  La  personnalite  du  medium  disparait,  ou  semble 
disparaitre.  Elle  est  remplacde  par  un  autre  personnage  qui 
entre  en  scene,  parle  par  la  voix  du  medium,  ecrit  par  la  main 
du  medium,  donne  des  raps,  en  s’affirmant  comme  une  entite 
distincte.  Le  type  de  ces  cas  de  personnification,  c’est  le  cas 
de  Mme  Piper,  si  bien  etudie  par  les  membres  les  plus  eminents 
de  cette  socidte,  entre  autres  par  mon  illustre  ami.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge.  Mme  Piper  n’est  plus  la ;  mais  c’est  George  Pelham 
qui  parle,  pense  et  agit  a  sa  place. 

Notre  savant  collegue  ]\I.  Flournoy  a  fait  un  rdcit  pittoresque 
et  instructif  d’un  beau  phenommre  de  ce  genre,  dtudid  par  lui 
avec  une  extreme  perspicacity. 

Dans  les  experiences  de  Stainton  Moses,  apparaissent  des  per- 
sonnages,  des  guides ;  Rector,  hnjperator,  et  d’autres  encore,  qui 
ont  tout  a  fait  les  allures  d’etres  intelligents,  avec  une  volontd, 
une  conscience,  un  langage,  des  gouts,  qui  leurs  sont  propres. 

Souvent  aussi,  dans  les  experiences  de  typtologie,  des  raps 
annoneent  Tarrivee  de  tel  ou  tel  personnage,  qui  se  nomine, 
se  caracterise  plus  ou  moins,  et  prend  place  parmi  les  assistants, 
ainsi  qu’une  personne  humaine  reelle,  affirmant  ses  sympathies, 
ses  desirs,  ses  haines,  possedant  son  style  original,  manifestant 
tout  ce  qui  est  caracteristique  d’une  personnalite  humaine 
nettement  determinee. 

La  premiere  id^e,  tres  simple,  qui  se  prysente  alors,  est  de 
croire  a  la  realite  de  ces  personnages ;  car  la  bonne  foi  des 
mediums  est  certaine,  et  toute  I’adaptation  de  leur  etre  au 
nouveau  personnage  apiiaru  est  d’une  saisissante  exactitude. 
Mais  il  faut  bien  se  rappeler  que,  dans  certains  dtats  de 
I’hypnose,  il  se  produit  des  changements  de  personnalite  tout  a 
fait  analogues,  avec  des  apparences  de  veracity  au  moins  aussi 
ydatantes.  Pourtant,  dans  les  personnifications  hypnotiques, 
il  est  bien  yvident  qu’aucune  personnalite  ytrangere  n’inter- 
vient,  et  que  tons  les  phenomenes  ne  sont  que  des  adaptations 
d’une  seule  et  nieme  intelligence  humaine. 

Je  me  demande  alors  si  ces  personnifications,  qui  jouent 
un  si  grand  role  dans  le  spiritisme,  ne  seraient  pas  des 
phynomenes  du  meme  genre. 
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Supposons  un  changement  de  personnalit6  (comme  dans  les 
cas  d’hypnotisme)  avec  une  certaine  dose  de  lucidite,  et  alors 
nous  assisterons  aux  pheiiomenes  tout  a  fait  4tranges  de  Mme 
Piper  par  example,  qui,  etant  devenue  George  Pelham,  connait 
les  amis,  les  parents,  de  ce  m^me  Pelham,  pense  et  parle 
exactement  comme  il  eut  parld  et  pense,  s’il  eut  6t6  la. 

C’est  une  hypothese  un  pen  compliqu6e  sans  doute.  Mais 
croit-on  que  I’autre  hypothese,  celle  de  la  survivance  de  George 
Pelham,  venant,  trois  ans  apres  qu’il  a  6t6  enseveli  et  putrefie, 
s’incorporer  dans  les  cellules  nerveuses  de  Mme  Piper,  soit  une 
conception  simple  et  pleinement  satisfaisante  ? 

He  ne  nous  suffira  done  pas  qu’on  nous  dise  .  .  .  je  S2iis 
John  King  .  .  .  je  suis  Cha-ppe  .  .  .  pour  que  nous  pensions 
avoir  affaire  a  la  conscience  de  defunt  John  King  ou  de  defunt 
Chappe.  Je  ne  vois  meme  pas  bien  encore  comment  John 
King  et  Chappe,  a  supposer  qu’il  s’agisse  vrairnent  d’eux, 
pourraient  nous  prouver  en  tonte  rigueur  leur  existence  parmi 
nous ;  car,  meme  s’ils  nous  adressent  par  des  messages  des 
paroles  qu’eux  seuls  peuvent  transmettre,  I’hypothese  de  la 
luciditd  est  une  porte  ouverte  a  une  interpretation  diff^rente. 

Evidemment,  dans  ce  rapide  apergu  je  ne  peux  pretendre 
^  trancher  la  question.  Je  vous  signale  seulement  son  im¬ 
portance.  Car  une  des  bases  de  la  theorie  spirite,  c’est  precise- 
ment  cette  croyance  a  des  entites  humaines,  survivantes, 
revenant  sur  notre  planete,  dans  notre  monde  terrestre,  et 
affirmant  leur  personnalite. 

(3)  Lang  ages  strangers. 

Les  deux  derniers  chapitres  de  la  m^tapsychique  subjective 
se  rapportent  aux  langages  Strangers  et  aux  premonitions. 

Des  langages  etrangers,  je  n’ai  que  peu  de  chose  a  dire, 
car  on  ne  trouve  que  des  bribes  de  documents  a  cet  egard 
dans  les  livres.  Cependant  j’ai  eu  I’occasion  d’assister  a  un 
phenomene  remarquable  de  ce  genre,  et  peut-etre  quelque 
jour  aurai-je  I’occasion  de  publier  des  phrases,  meme  des 
pages,  qu’a  Sorites  un  medium  qui  ignore  absolument  le  grec. 
Mais  la  discussion  d’un  tel  phenomene  doit  ^tre  tres  appro- 
fondie. 

(4)  Premonitions. 

De  m@me  pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  premonitions.  C’est 
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assurement  de  tons  les  faits  m^tapsychiques  le  plus  troublant, 
le  plus  incomprehensible,  celui  qui  confond  le  plus  notre 
miserable  intelligence  humaine.  Toutefois  on  a  pu  en  donner 
de  remarquables  examples,  que  le  hasard,  bien  entendu,  est 
impuissant  h  expliquer. 

Si  Strange  que  soit  le  ph^nomene  de  la  premonition,  ne 
nous  laissons  pas  detourner  de  la  verite  par  I’^trangete  des 
apparences.  II  ne  s’agit  pas  de  savoir  si  un  fait  trouble 
notre  conception  de  I’univers,  car  notre  conception  de  I’univers 
est  terriblement  enfantine.  La  discussion  doit  s’engager  sur 
un  terrain  tout  autre,  et  on  aura  a  examiner  s’il  existe, 
comme  je  serais  tente  par  ma  propre  experience  de  le  croire, 
des  faits  authentiques  de  premonition. 

VI.  Conclusions. 

Me  voici  arrive  au  terme  de  cette  longue  ^nunn^ration,  que 
j’aurais  bien  voulu  rendre  plus  courte,  plus  attrayante  surtout. 
j\Iais  on  a  fait  tant  de  recherches,  on  a  agite  tant  de  ques¬ 
tions,  que  nous  serions  inexcusables  de  passer  sous  silence 

tout  cet  immense  labeur  accompli. 

Si  grand  qu’il  ait  ete,  il  est  bien  moindre  encore  que 

celui  qui  reste  a  accomplir.  En  effet,  comme  vous  avez  pu  le 
constater,  bien  rares  sont  les  phdnomenes  de  metapsychique 
pour  lesquels  tons  les  doutes  ont  4te  victorieusenient  dissip^s, 
et  c’est  k  peine  si  nous  pouvons  conserver  comme  d^finitive- 
ment  acquis  deux  on  trois  phenomenes  elementaires,  les  raps 
sans  contact,  par  exemple,  et  les  hallucinations  v^ridiques. 

Encore  ces  faits  memes,  quoiqu’ils  nous  paraissent  assez  bien 
prouves,  n’ont-ils  pas  jusqu’a  present  pen4tre  dans  la  science 
officielle  classique,  de  sorte  qu’il  nous  faudra  de  grands  efforts 
pour  leur  donner  droit  de  cit4. 

Voila  pourquoi,  n’etant  pas  assures  des  faits,  nous  avons  ete 
si  r(iserv^s  sur  les  theories. 

Ce  n’est  pas  que  des  theories  tres  vastes  n’aient  4te  finises. 
Mais  elles  me  paraissent  toutes  d’une  cruelle  insuffisance. 

Xous  avons  vu  qu’il  parait  vraisemblable  que  des  forces 
inconnues  agissent  soit  sur  la  matiere,  pour  provoquer  certains 
phenomenes  materiels,  soit  sur  I’intelligence  humaine  pour 
donner  la  lucidite. 

Faire  la  theorie  de  ces  phenomenes  materiels  et  de  cette 
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lucidite,  c’est  chercher  en  quoi  consistent  les  forces  qui  leur 
donnent  naissance. 

Deux  hypotheses  se  prdsentent  tout  de  suite  k  nous.  Ces 
forces  incounues  sont  humaines  ou  extra-humaines. 

(a)  Si  elles  sont  humaines,  il  faudrait  alors  supposer  a 
notre  organisme  nerveux  la  puissance  de  s’exterioriser  par  des 
mouvements  sans  contact  (tdldkindsie),  et  la  puissance  de 
percevoir  des  phdnomenes  extdrieurs  que  nos  sensations  ordinaires 
ne  nous  rdvelent  pas  (clairvoyance). 

(/3)  Si  ces  forces  sont  extra-humaines,  il  faut  supposer  qu’il 
existe  dans  I’univers  des  forces  intelligentes  pouvant  interfere!’ 
dans  les  choses  de  notre  monde  terrestre,  mouvoir  des  objets  et 
agir  sur  notre  pensde.  Cette  hypothese  comporte  elle-meme 
deux  sous-hypotheses  bien  distinctes  selon  que  ces  forces 
extra-humaines  sont  (/3')  des  dtres  (intelligents)  complfetement 
differents  de  Thomme  ou  (/3")  des  consciences  d’hommes  ayant 
vdcu. 

Autrement  dit  ces  forces  sont  soit  des  gdnies,  des  Saljuope^, 
des  dlementaux,  des  anges,  pouvant  communiquer  avec  les 
homines;  soit  des  ames  humaines  ayant  quittd  le  corps,  et 
poursuivant  leur  existence  psychique  apres  la  decomposition 
du  corps. 

C’est  cette  dernifere  theorie,  tres  simple,  qui  est  celle  des 
spirites ;  et  il  est  inutile  d’insister  pour  montrer  qu’elle  souleve 
de  terribles  objections. 

Quant  ^  la  thdorie  qui  admet  I’existence  d’^tres  intelli- 
gents  completement  differents  de  I’liomme,  elle  n’est  guere 
ddfendue  que  par  les  theologiens  pour  des  raisons  qui  ne  sont 
pas  d’ordre  experimental. 

Eeste  la  theorie  qui  attribue  tout  a  des  forces  humaines : 
elle  est  peu  sdduisante,  et  elle  ne  s’appuie  sur  aucune  preuve 
solide. 

Nous  void  done  en  face  de  trois  theories  dgalement  invrai- 
semblables  et  irrationnelles,  ce  qui  nous  permettra  sans  doute 
d’en  proposer  une  autre. 

Mais  rassurez  vous  tout  de  suite.  Elle  ne  sera  ni  longue 
k  exposer,  ni  difficile  a  comprendre  ;  car  cette  nouvelle  theorie, 
explicative  des  phdnomenes,  je  ne  la  saurais  formuler,  ne  la 
connaissant  pas,  ne  prdvoyant  meme  pas  ce  qu’elle  peut  etre. 

C’est  une  thdorie  x  que  I’avenir  nous  rdvdlera. 
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Oui !  je  crois  bien  que,  dans  un  temps  tres  prochain,  apres 
que  de  nouveaux  faits  seront  constates,  apres  que  d’habiles 
experimentateurs,  aides  par  de  puissants  imidiums,  auront  mis 
en  lumi^re  des  ph^noinenes  qui  sont  encore  ten^breux,  nous 
serous  amends  a  modifier  si  profond^ment  toutes  nos  conceptions 
sur  la  imitapsychique  que  nous  aurons  d’autres  hypotheses  a 
formuler  que  celle  des  anges,  des  esprits,  ou  des  effluves  liumains. 
Cette  tlniorie  x,  inconnue,  qui  est  inattaquable  puisqu’on 
ne  la  formule  pas,  a  toute  chance  d’etre  vraie,  aussi  vraie  que 
la  theorie  de  la  selection  ^tait  vraie  avant  Darwin,  que  la 
th^orie  de  Kdpler  etait  vraie  avant  Kepler,  que  la  theorie 
chimique  6tait  vraie  avant  Lavoisier,  que  la  theorie  de  I’electri- 
cite  4tait  vraie  avant  Ampere,  Faraday,  Maxwell  et  Hertz. 

Avant  que  les  decouvertes  fondamentales  de  ces  sciences 
eussent  4te  faites,  on  n’avait  ('unis  que  des  theories  absurdes, 
(comme  la  theorie  du  phlogistique,  par  exemple,  ou  la  theorie 
g^ocentrique).  La  v(irit6  n’avait  ete  ni  prevue  ni  soupQonnee. 
Et  je  crois  bien  qu’il  en  est  de  meme  pour  la  thdorie  de  la 
m^tapsychique,  theorie  que  personne,  je  crois,  n’a  encore  ni 
prewue,  ni  soupc^onnee. 

Assur^ment,  au  lieu  de  nous  decourager,  cette  constatation 
d’insucces  doit  nous  engager  a  multiplier  nos  travaux  avec 
prudence,  audace,  patience. 

Jusqu’a  present  nous  ne  connaissons  que  des  ph^nomenes 
(ipars.  Le  lien  qui  les  reunit  nous  dchappe.  Soit.  II  ne 
nous  echappera  pas  toujours.  Un  jour  viendra  ou  une  explica¬ 
tion  en  sera  donnde,  diff^rente  de  toutes  celles  que  notre  igno¬ 
rance  a  construites.  La  decouverte  est  peut-etre  tres  simple ; 
mais  il  faut  bien  savoir  qu’elle  n’a  pas  ete  faite  encore :  car, 
quoique  plusieurs  des  phdnomenes  racontes  soieiit  vdritables, 
toutes  les  theories  qu’on  a  ddifi(ies  sur  eux  sont  ridicules. 

IMais  ne  perdons  pas  I’esperance.  Ayoiis  confiance  dans  la 
science  qui  nous  ouvre  des  horizons  illimit(^s !  Xe  savons 
nous  pas  que  ia  science  seule  diminuera  les  miseres  et  les 
douleurs  humaines  ?  Xe  savons-nous  pas  que  I’esprit  de 
solidarite  et  de  fraternite  internationales  grandit  par  I’dtude 
de  ces  nobles  problemes  ? 

Done,  que  notre  conclusion  soit  conforme  a  la  devise  de 
rhomme  vraiment  digue  d’etre  honime ;  Lahoremus  !  Travaillous. 
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By  the  right  HON.  GERALD  W.  BALFOUR. 

November  \'2th,  1906. 

Looking  at  the  list  of  past  Presidents  of  our  Society  I 
use  no  mere  conventional  form  of  speech  when  I  say  that 
I  am  much  more  sensible  of  the  honour  which  the  Council 
have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  accept  the  office  than  of 
any  pretensions  I  possess  of  fitness  to  hold  it.  There  is  [ 
hardly  one  of  my  distinguished  predecessors  who  has  not  j 
taken  an  active  and  even  eminent  part  in  the  work  of  J 
Psychical  research.  1  unfortunately  can  make  no  such  t 
claim.  Although  a  member  of  the  Society  almost  from  the  j 
year  of  its  foundation,  I  must  sadly  confess  that  I  have 
in  no  way  shared  in  its  labours  nor  so  much  as  contributed 
a  single  paper  to  its  Proceedings.  While  others  have 
written  and  worked,  I  have  only  been  able  to  read  and 
ponder  the  evidence  which  they  have  accumulated,  and  even 
that  only  in  the  intervals  of  a  busy  life  otherwise  employed. 

In  these  circumstances  if  I  venture  to  submit  to  you  some 
obiter  cogitata  of  one  who  has  hitherto  been  a  sleeping 
partner  in  the  firm,  it  is  to  your  kind  indulgence  that  I 
must  trust  to  carry  me  through  the  task. 

One  of  our  former  Presidents  has  recorded  his  opinion 
that  the  simplest  exercise  of  telepathic  influence — the  power  ■ 
for  instance  which  some  people  think  they  possess  of 
making  others  turn  round  and  look  at  them  by  a  mere  - 
exertion  of  will — would,  from  the  purely  scientific  point 
of  view,  if  it  were  really  established,  be  more  extraordinary, 
more  mysterious,  more  worthy  to  excite  intellectual  curiosity. 
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than  the  annihilation  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live  by 
collision  with  some  hitherto  unknown  body  travelling  through 
space.  The  latter  event,  he  argued,  however  dramatically 
extraordinary,  would  involve  no  modification  or  even 
extension  of  accepted  theories  regarding  the  laws  which 
govern  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies.  On  the  other 
hand  the  direct  action  of  one  mind  on  another  wmuld  seem 
to  introduce  us  to  a  region  ordered  according  to  other  laws 
than  those  which  obtain  in  any  department  of  experience 
which  received  Science  has  made  its  own. 

In  contrast  with  this  statement  may  be  set  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  Professor  Plournoy  that  if  telepathy  did  not 
exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  it.  “Direct  action” 
he  tells  us  “  between  living  beings  is  a  thing  so  completely 
in  harmony  with  all  we  know  of  nature,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  not  to  assume  it  a  priori,  even  in  the  absence  of 
any  perceptible  indication  of  the  fact.  How  is  it  con¬ 
ceivable,”  he  goes  on  to  ask,  “  that  the  activity  of  such 
complex  seats  of  chemical  phenomena  as  the  nervous  centres 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  various 
undulations,  X,  Y,  or  Z  rays,  that  pass  through  the  skull 
like  the  sun  through  a  pane  of  glass  and  proceed  to  act, 
no  matter  what  the  distance,  on  the  corresponding  centres 
inside  other  skulls?  The  question  is  merely  one  of 
intensity.” 

These  two  expressions  of  opinion  seem  at  first  sight  in 
direct  conflict ;  and  no  doubt  they  proceed  from  very 
different  conceptions  of  the  real  nature  of  telepathy  and  of 
its  modus  operandi.  On  the  subject  of  this  difference  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  sequel.  In  the  meantime 
let  me  point  out  that  in  a  limited  sense  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  the  two  views ;  for  we  may  admit  the  extraordinary 
and  even  epoch-making  character  of  a  discovery,  and  yet 
when  once  it  has  been  made,  feel  that  it  fits  in  with 
metaphysical  or  scientific  presuppositions  in  a  way  that 
ought  to  have  made  us  anticipate  and  look  out  for  it 
beforehand. 

It  is  doubtless  in  consequence  of  some  such  presuppositions 
that  I  have  never  personally  felt  oppressed  by  any  sense 
of  antecedent  improbability  in  the  phenomena  of  telepathy. 
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Unlike  Professor  Flournoy,  however,  my  presuppositions 
have  been  metaphysical  rather  than  physical  or  mechanical ; 
and  as  in  this  respect  I  fancy  my  case  is  somewhat 
exceptional,  an  attempt  to  approach  the  subject  from  this 
standpoint  may  not  be  altogether  wdthout  freshness  or 
interest  for  members  of  the  Society. 

Our  ordinary  conception  of  the  world  presented  to  us  in 
experience  represents  it  as  consisting  of  a  multitude  of 
individual  existences  or  things,  connected  together  under 
conditions  of  space  and  time.  Enquiry  into  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  elements  of  reality,  and  into  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  parts,  belongs 
admittedly  to  the  realm  of  metaphysical  speculation.  But 
even  the  simple  and  unelaborated  description  I  have  just 
given  is  saturated  with  metaphysical  ideas.  The  fact  is,, 
we  are  all  of  us  metaphysicians,  even  when  we  are  least 
aware  of  the  fact.  Common  sense  itself  is  an  inveterate 
metaphysician,  and  all  that  the  most  gifted  philosophic 
genius  can  aspire  to  accomplish  is  the  transmutation  of  the 
crude  ideas  of  common  sense  into  something  more  nearly 
approaching,  or  perhaps  1  should  rather  say  less  hopelessly 
remote  from,  a  clear  and  coherent  system. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  no  intention  this  afternoon 
to  ask  you  to  engage  in  any  such  enterprise.  I  do  not  propose 
either  to  enter  upon  a  metaphysical  discussion  or  even  tO' 
lay  down  dogmatically  any  ideas  of  my  own  on  the  universe 
at  large.  But  as,  in  every  general  view  of  the  connection 
of  things  in  a  common  world,  we  all  practically  start  with 
some  presuppositions,  I  shall  invite  you,  in  the  case  of 
certain  presuppositions  which  I  wall  briefly  state,  to  give 
them  temporary  admission  to  your  minds  in  a  purely 
provisional  way,  and  then  to  consider  in  what  direction  they 
lead  us.  The  ideas  for  which  I  ask  this  favour  make  no 
claim  to  novelty,  and  are  far  from  being  metaphysical 
paradoxes.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  behind  them  a  very  respectable  body  of  philosophic 
authority. 

Consent  then  for  the  moment  to  assume  with  me  that 
the  world  consists  of  a  plurality  of  individual  existences  or 
real  things  which  not  only  coexist  in  space  and  are  subject 
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to  changes  in  time,  but  also  continuously  interact  with  each 
other  so  as  to  form  a  connected  system  in  which  each  part 
at  once  determines  and  is  determined  by  the  rest,  and  a 
change  in  each  is  ipso  facto  a  change  in  all  the  others. 
Consent  further  to  admit  that  centres  of  psychical  activity 
or  minds,  as  well  as  centres  of  physical  activity  constituting 
the  material  world,  are  to  be  included  among  these  indi¬ 
vidual  existences,  which  accordingly  fall  into  two  kinds,  in 
appearance  at  least  of  disparate  nature. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  these  propositions  occupy  only  a 
fraction  of  the  metaphysical  field,  and  would  have  to  be  taken 
as  subject  to  modification  and  qualification  in  any  attempt  to 
fit  them  into  a  systematic  whole.  Even  as  they  stand  they 
will  at  once  suggest  to  any  student  of  metaphysics  a  legion  of 
difficult  questions,  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pm'sue 
on  this  occasion.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  these 
questions  in  the  past ;  volumes  will  no  doubt  be  written 
on  them  in  the  future ;  and  whether  mankind  will  be  more 
successful  in  reaching  a  final  conclusion  than  were  those 
irrepressible  metaphysicians  among  Milton’s  fallen  angels, 
who  “  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost,”  when  dis¬ 
cussing  similar  topics,  is  a  matter  on  which  I  should  not  like 
to  express  a  confident  opinion. 

If  however  this  uncertainty  be  objected  to  my  present 
procedure,  I  reply  with  the  double  plea  already  advanced. 
In  the  first  place,  thinking  beings  cannot  really  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  metaphysical  presuppositions,  however  much  they 
may  deceive  themselves  into  thinking  this  to  be  possible. 
In  the  second  place  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  these  particular 
presuppositions  as  either  true  or  adequate,  but  only  to  adopt 
them  provisionally  as  working  hypotheses.  As  such  it  may 
perhaps  be  counted  in  their  favour,  that  on  the  whole  they 
correspond  more  closely  to  common-sense  beliefs  than  do 
most  metaphysical  constructions,  and  further  that  they  may 
possibly  be  found,  as  we  advance,  to  have  an  unexpectedly 
suggestive  bearing  on  the  phenomena  of  telepathy  with  which 
I  am  concerned  in  this  Address. 

It  is  to  this  application  of  them  that  I  proceed. 

A  world  of  reciprocal  determination  in  which  each  element 
of  reality  is  conceived  as  acting  upon  and  being  acted  upon 
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by  every  other,  must  evidently,  if  any  kind  of  change  is 
admitted  into  it,  form  a  system  in  a  continuous  state  of 
process.  Its  condition  as  a  whole  at  any  given  moment 
will  be  at  once  effect  and  cause ;  effect  of  its  condition  as 
a  whole  in  the  moment  immediately  preceding,  and  cause 
of  its  condition  as  a  whole  in  the  moment  immediately 
following. 

This  principle  of  totality  in  causation  must  not  however 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  distinguish¬ 
able  chains  of  causal  relation  between  individual  elements 
or  groups  of  elements  in  accordance  with  general  laws. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  assumption  without  which  the 
empirical  sciences  could  not  advance  a  single  inch.  For 
the  whole  work  of  these  sciences  is  to  ascertain  from 
experience  the  particular  laws  which  govern  the  relations  of 
different  kinds  subsisting  between  real  things,  and  therefore 
presupposes  that  such  laws  exist  and  are  discoverable. 

Now  we  admit  that  real  things  fall  into  two  kinds  :  on 
the  one  side  psychical  existences  or  minds ;  on  the  other 
side  the  physical  elements  which  underlie  the  material  world. 
It  may  be  that  we  ought  not  to  represent  the  distinction  as 
absolute.  It  may  be  that  every  element  of  reality  unites 
in  itself  a  dual  aspect,  psychical  and  physical.  On  this  view 
there  would  be  no  mind  or  soul  entirely  without  physical 
activity,  nor  any  material  element  wholly  destitute  of 
psychical  attributes,  and  the  difference  between  them  would 
pass  into  a  difference  of  degree.  I  wish  not  to  exclude  this 
possibility,  nor  to  regard  it  as  inconsistent  with  our  pre¬ 
supposition. 

But  for  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  soften 
away  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter  in  this 
fashion.  I  am  content  to  accept  the  disparity,  only  insisting 
that  it  is  not  to  be  pushed  to  the  point  of  denying  all 
possibility  of  interaction  between  them. 

Let  me  now  carry  you  a  step  further.  In  a  world  such 
as  that  which  I  have  asked  you  to  conceive,  you  cannot 
legitimately  separate  existing  things  from  the  relations 
between  them.  For  those  relations  belong  to,  even  though 
they  may  not  exhaust,  the  essence  of  the  things.  Therefore 
to  distinguish  between  kinds  of  things  is  to  distinguish 
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between  kinds  of  relations.  If  the  elements  of  reality 
fall  into  two  kinds,  centres  of  psychical  activity  and 
centres  of  physical  activity,  and  if  every  element  of  reality 
interacts  according  to  general  law's  with  every  other,  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  there  must  be  relations  of  inter¬ 
action  between  them  of  at  least  three  kinds,  according  as  the 
interaction  takes  place  between  physical  and  physical,  between 
physical  and  psychical,  or  between  psychical  and  psychical. 

Now  interaction  betw'een  the  physical  elements  of  reality 
is  generally  admitted,  and  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which 
it  takes  place  form  the  subject  of  the  various  branches  of 
Physical  Science. 

Interaction  between  the  physical  and  psychical  elements 
of  reality  is  not  so  generally  accepted,  and  the  difficulty  of 
conceiving  any  causal  relation  betw'een  matter  and  mind  has 
been  so  strongly  felt  as  to  lead  to  theories  which  either  deny 
the  reality  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  or  else  ascribe  the 
undoubted  correspondence  between  body  and  mind  to  a 
perpetual  miracle  or  to  a  pre-established  harmony.  According 
to  our  view  they  reciprocally  determine  each  other  :  but  in 
any  case  the  correspondence  itself  is  admittedly  subject  to 
law's ;  and  the  ascertainment  of  these  laws  belongs  to  that 
province  of  psychology  which  is  knowm  as  psycho-physics. 

Under  the  same  general  head  of  interaction  between  psychical 
and  physical  existences,  a  place  might  have  to  be  found  for 
the  phenomena  of  telaesthesia  and  telekinesis,  should  the 
evidence  be  such  as  to  establish  the  reality  of  those  phenomena. 

There  remains  the  question  of  direct  interaction  between 
psychical  existences.  Does  such  interaction  really  obtain? 
Will  a  science  of  its  laws  ever  come  into  being? 

These  are  questions  which  our  presuppositions  drive  us  to 
ask,  and  to  which  they  seem  to  suggest,  and  even  to  require, 
an  affirmative  answer.  But  let  me  once  more  remind  you, 
I  have  no  desire  to  dogmatise.  Even  granting  the  reasoning 
be  sound,  the  presuppositions  themselves  may  be  erroneous. 

If  however  I  have  succeeded  in  inducing  you  to  follow'  me 
thus  far,  you  will  understand  why  it  is  that  speaking  for 
myself  I  am  predisposed  to  accept  the  reality  of  telepathic 
phenomena,  and  at  least  to  sympathise  with  Professor 
Flournoy,  if  I  cannot  go  quite  the  length  of  agreeing  with 
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him,  when  he  says  that  telepathy  would  have  to  be  invented 
even  if  no  experiential  evidence  in  favour  of  it  existed. 
You  will  also  understand  that  I  have  been  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  reasons  very  different  from  those  which  have 
guided  the  distinguished  Professor  himself ;  and  indeed  that 
he  and  I  mean  by  telepathy  very  different  things.  I  mean 
by  it  direct  interaction  between  psychical  existences  or 
minds.  Professor  Plournoy  also,  in  the  passage  I  have 
already  quoted,  speaks  of  “  direct  action  between  living 
beings  ”  as  being  completely  in  harmony  with  all  that  is 
known  of  nature.  But  action  which  is  conceived  as  taking 
place  by  means  of  undulations  propagated  through  a  physical 
medium  is  not  “  direct  ”  action  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use 
the  term.  Indeed  if  it  is  legitimate  to  distinguish,  as  we 
have  agreed  to  do,  between  mind  and  brain,  the  modus 
operandi  of  action  between  mind  and  mind  would  be, 
according  to  Professor  Flournoy’s  view  doubly  or  trebly 
indirect.  First  the  mind  must  act  upon  the  nervous  centres, 
secondly  the  vibrations  set  up  in  the  nervous  centres  must 
give  rise  to  undulations  propagated  through  some  physical 
medium,  next  these  undulations  must  stimulate  the  nerve 
centres  in  some  other  brain,  and  lastly  the  stimulus  applied 
to  the  nerve  centres  must  translate  itself  into  consciousness 
in  the  mind  attached  to  that  other  brain.  It  is  not  how¬ 
ever  necessary  to  press  this  point.  Even  if  we  cover  up  all 
questions  concerning  the  relations  of  mind  and  body  under 
the  convenient  term  of  “  living  being,”  we  must  still  insist 
that  psychical  action  transmitted  by  means  of  physical 
mechanism  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  immediate 
action  between  mind  and  mind  which  the  presuppositions 
from  which  we  started  have  brought  us  to  anticipate. 
Immediate  action  between  mind  and  mind  may  have  physical 
action  as  its  invariable  concomitant ;  but  this  physical  action 
wmuld  not,  according  to  the  view  I  have  put  before  you, 
belong  to  the  special  chain  of  causal  relation  for  which  we 
always  look  when  we  are  seeking  to  understand  a  phenomenon 
by  referring  it  to  general  laws.  In  other  words  it  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  side-effect,  much  as  noise  accompanies 
the  discharge  of  a  rifle  but  is  properly  not  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  propulsion  of  the  bullet. 
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Even  at  the  risk  of  being  unnecessarily  tedious,  I  do  not 
like  to  leave  this  topic  without  once  more  guarding  myself 
against  a  possible  misconception.  I  am  afraid  I  may  have 
produced  in  some  of  you  the  impression  that  I  am  trying 
to  give  a  metaphysical  proof  of  the  truth  of  telepathy.  That 
is  not  so.  What  I  have  done  is  to  take  certain  metaphysical 
presuppositions,  which  on  general  grounds  seem  to  me  worthy 
of  provisional  acceptance,  and  shew,  or  attempt  to  shew, 
that  some  direct  interaction  betw’een  psychical  existences  is 
involved  in  the  implications  which  they  contain.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  one  form  at  all  events  which  such 
interaction  may  take,  will  be  the  communication  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  impulses  and  inhibitions  from  one  centre  of 
consciousness  to  another.  When  w’e  find  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  evidence  drawn  from  experience  that  com¬ 
munication  of  this  nature  otherwise  than  through  the  recognised 
channels  of  sense  actually  occurs,  the  fact  that  this  evidence 
harmonises  with  any  preconceived  idea  we  may  have  formed 
inevitably  and  legitimately  tells  in  its  favour.  But  no  a 
priori  chain  of  reasoning  can  take  the  place  of  experience 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  in 
the  complete  absence  of  all  evidence  from  experience  that 
such  a  phenomenon  has  ever  occurred,  we  should,  in  spite 
of  Professor  Flournoy,  either  not  think  it  necessary  to  invent 
telepathy,  or  if  we  did  invent  it  on  grounds  of  d  priori 
probability,  we  should  certainly  not  consider  it  worth  while 
to  carry  our  speculations  on  the  subject  very  far.  We  cannot 
hope  to  rest  the  proof  of  telepathy  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  solid  fact.  I  am  prepared  to  go  yet  further,  and 
to  admit  that  we  must  look  to  experience  not  only  for  proof 
of  the  truth  of  telepathic  communication  betw’een  mind  and 
mind,  but  also  for  the  solution  of  difficult  questions  concerning 
the  true  nature  of  the  phenomenon  such  as  those  on  which 
I  have  the  misfortune  not  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  Professor 
Flournoy.  He  takes  one  view  of  the  subject ;  I  am  disposed 
to  take  another;  but  we  should,  I  think,  both  of  us  have 
to  confess  that  our  difference  of  opinion  depends  more  on 
the  presuppositions  with  which  w-e  start,  and  less  upon 
observed  facts  than  either  of  iis  could  desire. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  room  left  for 
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speculative  consideration  of  the  subject  and  that  no  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  by  it?  I  think  that  would  be 
to  go  beyond  the  mark,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  our  readiness  to  receive  evidence  in  support  of  what 
is  strange  and  unfamiliar  will  always  depend  in  some  degree 
upon  the  antecedent  probability  or  improbability  which  our 
minds  instinctively  attach  to  it  :  and  this  again  upon  the 
ease  or  difficulty  which  the  new  idea  has  in  fitting  in  with 
the  rest  of  our  mental  furniture.  I  am  quite  conscious 
that  speculations  of  the  kind  in  which  I  have  indulged  to-day 
have  had  considerable  weight  in  my  own  case,  and  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  some  others  like-minded  with  myself. 

There  is  also  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account. 
It  is  true  that  the  sciences  draw  their  material  from 
experience.  But  the  further  each  science  pushes  the  limits 
of  enquiry,  the  more  it  tends  to  pass  beyond  into  the  region 
of  metaphysics.  Even  the  physical  sciences  have  yielded  to 
this  tendency ;  it  is  still  more  marked  in  psychology ;  it  is 
practically  inevitable  in  that  department  of  psychology  which 
specially  interests  this  Society  and  which  has  been  baptised, 
not  very  happily  perhaps,  with  the  name  of  Metapsychics. 

Let  me  give  you  two  or  three  illustrations  of  this  tendency 
from  among  many  that  might  be  cited.  The  question  of 
the  possibility  of  action  at  a  distance  has  long  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  physicists.  Most  physicists  deny  the 
possibility  altogether,  apparently  on  a  priori  grounds.  At  all 
events  the  denial  cannot  as  yet  claim  the  universal  and 
unequivocal  support  of  experience  even  as  regards  the 
material  world.  Now  the  question  whether  in  any  particular 
case  or  class  of  cases  the  action  of  one  body  on  another  can 
be  shewn  to  be  exerted  by  ti’ansmission  through  a  con¬ 
tinuous  medium  would  certainly  seem  to  be  one  for  physicists 
to  determine.  But  the  dogma  that  action  at  a  distance  is 
inconceivable  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  to  involve  meta¬ 
physical  considerations  even  if  confined  to  physical  action , 
and  certainly  involves  metaphysical  considerations  if  uni¬ 
versally  applied  to  real  existences  in  general. 

I  have  given  you  an  illustration  derived  from  Physics. 
If  we  want  one  drawn  from  psychology  there  is  no  need  to 
go  beyond  a  topic  already  touched  upon  in  this  address. 
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You  have  only  to  open  any  work  on  psychology  which  is 
not  content  with  a  purely  superficial  treatment  of  the  subject, 
to  see  how  difficult  and  almost  impossible  psychologists  find 
it  to  avoid  raising  the  question  of  the  existence  and  nature 
of  the  Soul.  They  may  make  a  gallant  effort  to  eliminate 
it,  but  it  pervades  and  colours  all  their  speculations 

notwithstanding. 

Let  me  cite  yet  another  instance,  taken  from  that  region 
of  enquiry  which  more  especially  concerns  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch.  There  is  probably  no  subject  which  more 
keenly  interests  a  majority  of  our  members  than  that  of 
the  rational  grounds  for  a  belief  in  immortality.  But  how 
far  can  the  investigations  of  the  Society  throw  light  on  the 
problem  of  immortality?  Clearly  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
It  may  be  possible  to  obtain  evidence  from  experience 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  a  centre  of  conscious  activity 
carrying  on  memories  of  our  corporeal  existence  does  in 

certain  cases  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  Soul ;  of  which  indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 

the  case  we  can  have  no  experience  whatever.  Proof  of 

survival  after  bodily  death  of  a  conscious  self  retaining 
memories  of  the  living  personality  may,  and  in  fact  must, 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  larger  question,  especially 
in  the  way  of  removing  difficulties  and  objections.  But 
any  rational  ground  of  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
Soul  must  in  the  end  be  speculative  and  result  from  the 
general  view  we  take  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
universe  as  an  intelligible  system. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  call  attention  to  the  tendency  of 
the  sciences  to  pass  over  into  metaphysics  in  order  to 
condemn  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be  both 
inevitable  and  right.  It  seems  to  be  more  than  probable 
that  Metaphysics  and  Science  are  destined  in  the  future  to 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  together ;  that  Science  will  find  it 
more  and  more  necessary  to  examine  its  fundamental 
conceptions  in  the  light  of  metaphysical  considerations,  and 
that  kletaphysics  on  the  other  hand  must  be  prepared  for 
continual  revision  of  its  constructions  with  reference  to  the 
ever  accumulating  stores  of  knowdedge  derived  from  experi- 
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ence.  Each  will  in  this  way  suggest  problems  to  the  other, 
and  each  contribute  its  help  towards  their  solution. 

I  have  now  laid  before  you  my  justification  for  the  pro¬ 
cedure  which  I  have  adopted  in  this  address.  Shall  I  be 
deemed  overbold  if  in  the  remainder  of  the  time  at  my 
disposal  I  try  to  provide  you  with  a  practical  example  of 
the  kind  of  co-operation  between  metaphysics  and  science 
which  I  have  in  my  mind? 

There  are  certain  problems  connected  with  telepathy,  which 
any  one  approaching  the  subject  as  I  have  done  from  the 
metaphysical  side  is  bound  to  face.  He  who  proceeds  step 
by  step  in  pursuit  of  empirical  fact  is  not  called  upon  to 
go  beyond  bare  affirmation  of  that  which  observation  has 
established.  But  the  moment  he  begins  to  theorise,  especially 
if  he  attempts  to  shew  grounds  for  anticipating  that  particular 
phenomena  will  occur,  something  more  is  necessary.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  shew  not  merely  that  the  phenomena 
do  sometimes  occur,  but  also  that  they  occur  in  every  case 
in  which  their  occurrence  was  to  be  anticipated  in  accordance 
with  the  theory.  Or  if  he  cannot  do  this,  at  least  he  must 
be  prepared  with  some  explanation  which  accounts  for 
apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  fact  that  communica¬ 
tions  of  impressions,  feelings,  and  impulses  do  occur  between 
living  beings  otherwise  than  through  the  recognised  channels 
of  sense  will  probably  be  accepted  without  demur  in  this 
aiudience ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  on  this  occasion 
to  take  it  for  granted.  From  my  point  of  view,  however, 
that  is  not  enough,  and  I  am  bound  to  ask  myself  the  further 
question  :  Why  is  the  phenomenon,  so  far  as  actual  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  a  comparatively  rare  and  exceptional  one?  If  it 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  minds  that  they  should  interact 
wdth  each  other,  and  if  telepathy  is  the  form  we  should 
naturally  expect  such  interaction  to  take,  why  is  it  not  more 
frequent?  Why  indeed  is  it  not  universal? 

The  answer  I  am  disposed  to  give  to  this  question  would 
be  that  taken  in  the  widest  sense  telepathy  probably  is 
universal,  and  that  what  is  rare  and  exceptional  is  only  our 
realisation  of  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  cannot  be  proved. 
But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
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proof  arise  from  the  very  same  causes  which  would  interfere 
to  prevent  our  recognising  the  universal  agency  of  telepathy 
supposing  it  to  be  universal. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  case  is  that  in  which  the 
interaction  takes  place  but  the  psychical  effect  resulting  from 
it  either  fails  to  reach  the  level  of  consciousness,  or  at  most 
amounts  to  no  more  than  an  obscure  modification  of  the  total 
psychical  content,  and  cannot  be  analysed  out  as  one  of  the 
distinguishable  and  definite  components  of  that  content. 

The  notion  of  a  psychical  impression  which  does  not  reach 
the  level  of  consciousness  may  seem  a  strange  one ;  hut  we  are 
driven  to  it,  at  all  events  as  a  limiting  conception,  the  moment 
we  admit  degrees  of  distinctness  and  indistinctness  in  conscious 
impressions.  As  regards  modifications  of  the  total  psychical 
content  which  are  too  vague  and  general  to  allow  of  particular 
analysis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  telepathic  com¬ 
munication  takes  place,  we  are  not,  according  to  my  view, 
to  conceive  it  as  the  passing  over  of  an  impression  intact  from 
one  mind  to  another.  On  the  contrary,  what  we  are  dealing 
with  is  an  interaction  between  two  elements,  both  of  which 
enter  as  essential  factors  into  the  result. 

Passing  next  to  telepathic  impressions  which  do  reach  the 
level  of  distinct  consciousness  and  are  sufficiently  definite  to 
be  separately  distinguishable,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we 
should  be  aware  of  their  true  origin.  Let  me  mention  in 
particular  two  classes  of  such  cases,  in  which  telepathic  action 
may  be  really  at  work  and  yet  remain  entirely  unrecognised 
either  by  the  persons  affected  or  by  an  observer. 

The  ordinary  interchange  of  thought  between  one  indi¬ 
vidual  and  another  is  effected  by  means  of  signs,  which  are 
conveyed  through  the  senses  of  touch,  of  hearing,  or  of 
sight.  It  would  he  extravagant  indeed  to  suppose  that  in 
the  case  of  written  signs  telepathy  plays  any  part  in 
conveying  the  meaning  of  the  writer  to  the  reader ;  but 
are  we  to  assert  this  also  in  cases  where  the  communication 
is  by  word  of  mouth,  by  gesture,  or  by  physical  contact? 
Surely  in  such  cases  it  is  not  a  wildly  improbable  conjecture 
to  suppose  that  the  indirect  communication  by  signs  may 
find  as  it  were  an  ally  and  auxiliary  in  the  direct  simultaneous 
interaction  of  mind  with  mind.  I  am  far  from  afBrming 
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positively  that  this  is  so  :  but  some  slight  support  for  it 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  observed  facts.  I  may  instance 
the  wonderful  sway  which  a  great  orator  is  able  to  exercise 
over  an  audience,  far  beyond  any  influence  which  the  same 
words  uttered  by  less  gifted  speakers  would  exert ;  the  marked 
preference  which  even  students  of  dry  and  difficult  subjects 
display  (though  I  confess  I  never  shared  it  myself),  for 
oral  over  written  discourse ;  the  striking  facility  exhibited 
by  very  young  children  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  words 
which  they  hear  for  the  first  time ;  the  apparently  similar 
results  obtained  in  certain  hypnotic  cases,  when  a  transition 
is  made  from  the  uttered  word  of  command  to  purely 
mental  suggestion.  In  the  case  of  animals  again  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice  in  this  connection  the  surprising 
intelligence  which  many  dogs  show  in  interpreting  the 
slightest  indication  given  by  their  masters ;  the  quickness 
of  the  very  young  offspring  of  certain  animals  to  understand 
and  obey  the  different  notes  of  warning  or  encouragement 
sounded  by  the  parent ;  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  signs 
employed  by  members  of  insect  communities  compared  with 
the  complexity  of  their  social  life.  No  doubt  it  may  seem 
fanciful  to  trace  telepathy  in  all  this  :  but  even  so,  the 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  remains,  namely,  that  in  every 
case  in  which  communication  by  means  of  sounds,  gesture, 
or  physical  contact  takes  place  the  contributory  action  of 
telepathy  is  possible,  and  yet,  even  if  actual,  would  probably 
escape  notice  and  certainly  elude  proof,  because  masked  and 
hidden  from  observation  behind  the  more  obvious  role  played 
by  the  ordinary  machinery  of  communication. 

A  second  class  of  cases  in  which  telepathic  action  may 
form,  or  help  to  form,  conscious  impressions,  and  yet  altogether 
fail  of  recognition,  is  of  greater  importance  and  interest. 

Our  ordinary  sense  perceptions  carry  with  them  a  direct 
reference  to  real  objects  outside  of  us,  and  reflection  enables 
us  to  distinguish  between  our  subjective  impressions  and  the 
objects  which  we  know  by  means  of  these  impressions,  and 
which  we  regard  as  in  some  sense  giving  rise  to  them.  But 
there  are  other  states  of  consciousness  which  carry  with  them 
no  such  external  reference,  and  which  we  treat  as  purely 
subjective  states  without  cognitive  significance.  Can  any  of 
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these  states,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  purely 
subjective,  be  really,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  expression  of 
the  direct  action  of  other  minds  upon  our  own? 

If  so,  the  field  for  undetected  telepathic  action  is  evidently 
very  wide  indeed.  For  such  subjective  states  form  a  large 
part  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  in  both  the  w’aking 
and  dreaming  life  of  each  of  us.  Impressions  keep  stream¬ 
ing  through  the  mind  apparently  unsummoned  by  any 
conscious  act  of  will;  yet  their  telepathic  origin,  if  they 
had  one,  might  remain  forever  concealed  in  the  absence  of 
any  sign  which  gave  either  an  immediate  assurance  of  the 
fact  or  else  a  basis  from  which  it  might  be  inferred. 

The  truth  is  that  for  a  case  of  spontaneous,  as  opposed 
to  experimental,  telepathy  to  be  even  suspected,  the  first 
requisite  is  that  the  impression  should  be  of  a  striking 
character,  an  incongruous  intrusion  into  the  stream  of 
consciousness,  and  for  that  very  reason  exceptional.  Or  if 
this  arresting  character  is  absent,  its  place  must  be  supplied 
by  a  precision  of  coincidence  such  as  is  artificially  provided 
in  experimental  telepathy,  and  this  again  is  exceptional. 

I  submit  then  that  the  comparative  rarity  of  instances  in 
which  telepathy  is  suspected,  let  alone  proved,  does  not 
justify  a  conclusion  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  phenomenon  itself. 
It  may  be  common,  nay  universal  (if  we  include  under  the 
name  of  telepathy  cases  in  which  though  a  real  psychical 
interaction  may  take  place,  its  effects  are  too  weak  to  rise  above 
the  threshold  of  distinct  consciousness),  and  yet  it  may  escape 
detection.  After  all  gravitation  is  universal  in  the  material 
world,  yet  civilised  mankind  had  lived  and  thought  for  many 
hundred  years  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that 
any  connection  existed  betw’een  the  fall  of  an  apple  to  the 
ground  and  the  majestic  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

If  telepathy  be  universal  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of 
it  of  which  account  must  be  taken.  So  far,  both  in  experi¬ 
mental  telepathy  and  in  recorded  cases  of  spontaneous 
telepathy,  the  interaction  has  generally  been  confined  to  a 
single  agent  and  a  single  percipient.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  cases  in  which  a  telepathic  impression  appears 
to  have  been  received  by  more  than  one  percipient  simul¬ 
taneously  ;  and  there  may  be  a  few  in  which  the  evidence 
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points  to  joint  agency.  The  rapport  already  referred  to 
between  great  orators  and  their  audiences  may  possibly  be 
in  some  degree  telepathic.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the 
mysteriously  rapid  diffusion  of  important  news  over  large 
areas,  of  which  strange  tales  come  to  us  from  the  East  and 
elsewhere,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  similar  origin;  and  the 
same  may  be  true  of  certain  of  the  phenomena  that  often 
accompany  religious  revivals.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  clear  and  unmistakeable  cases  of 
telepathic  communication  actually  known  to  us,  very  few,  and 
for  the  most  part  only  two,  individuals  have  been  concerned. 

I  should  like  to  connect  with  this  observation  a  further 
one  concerning  the  character  and  content  of  telepathic 
impressions  as  exhibited  in  our  evidential  cases.  These 
impressions  almost  always  shew  a  marked  character  of 
particularity.  They  consist  of  definite  sensations,  impulses, 
mental  pictures  or  externalised  hallucinations.  Even  when 
they  can  properly  be  described  as  ideas,  they  are  usually 
ideas  of  a  definite  and  concrete  event  or  series  of  events ; 
rarely  abstract  and  general  ideas.  Some  exceptions  may  be 
found  in  certain  cases  of  automatic  writing,  and  perhaps  also 
in  trance  utterances ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  general  rule. 

Now  these  two  characteristics  of  the  evidential  cases  of 
telepathy  I  put  together  because  I  believe  there  is  a  real 
connection  between  them.  All  direct  evidence  of  telepathic 
action  is  based  on  some  proved  correspondence  between  the 
contents  of  different  minds  which  it  is  not  possible  either  tn 
regard  as  accidental  or  to  account  for  by  communication 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  senses.  The  more 
minute  and  detailed  the  coincidence,  the  more  telling  it  will 
be  for  evidential  purposes.  In  this  respect  particular  and 
concrete  impressions  would  appear  to  have  an  advantage  over 
general  and  abstract  ideas.  But  is  it  likely  that  particular 
and  concrete  impressions  will  arise  from  the  telepathic  inter¬ 
action  of  a  multitude  of  minds?  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  little, 
if  any,  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  question  by  any 
experimental  results  to  which  we  can  appeal ;  but  upon  broad 
grounds  of  probability  I  should  be  disposed  to  answer  it  in 
the  negative,  unless  for  some  reason  or  another  a  given 
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particular  impression  is  already  present  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  minds  concerned.  Accordingly,  if  telepathic 
interaction  belongs  to  the  essence  of  all  minds,  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  draw  two  further  conclusions.  First,  that 
most,  if  not  all,  evidential  cases  of  telepathy  are  likely  to  be 
cases  in  which  a  special  and  exceptional  telepathic  responsive¬ 
ness  or  rapport  has  been  established — we  do  not  yet  know 
how,  save  that  a  particular  direction  of  attention  and  will 
seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  it — between  a  limited 
number  of  individual  minds;  and  secondly,  that  if  an  all- 
embracing  psychical  interaction  can  anywhere  be  traced,  it 
is  in  the  region  of  universals  that  we  must  expect  to  find  it. 

We  often  speak  of  ideas  being  “  in  the  air  ”  ;  and  the 
common  tendency  of  thought  in  particular  epochs  has  been 
so  marked  as  even  to  lead  to  the  personification — with  more 
or  less  of  conscious  metaphor — of  a  Zeitgeist  to  account  for 
it.  This  is  of  course  mere  mythology.  Whatever  of  mystery 
the  phenomenon  in  question  may  still  present,  after  more 
obvious  explanations  have  been  exhausted,  can  be  more 
satisfactorily  explained  by  reciprocal  telepathic  action  between 
many  contemporaneous  minds.  But  thei’e  is  a  region  of  ideas 
beyond  these  passing  phases  of  opinion  and  sentiment.  What 
of  the  ultimate  constitutive  notions  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge,  making  a  common  universe  for  our  common 
reason?  What  of  the  moral  ideas  which  bind  mankind 
together,  and  cause  us  to  be  members  one  of  another?  Is  it 
too  wild  a  flight  of  speculative  fancy  to  imagine  that  these 
are  in  some  sort  sustained  and  ever  more  and  more  fully 
realised  through  the  direct  intercommunion  of  all  spiritual 
beings,  and  that  telepathy  in  its  highest  aspect  is  an  actively 
unifying  principle  leading  us  upwards  and  onwards,  the 
manifestation  in  the  world  of  spirits  of  the  supreme  unity  of 
the  Divine  Mind? 

The  theme  is  a  tempting  one  for  the  metaphysician.  But 
it  is  difficult  breathing  at  such  elevations.  Let  us  be  content 
with  less  high  matters,  and  direct  our  course  again  towards 
eai’th. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  presuppositions  from  which  we 
agreed  to  start,  we  have  been  brought  to  the  idea  of 
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telepathy  as  the  universal  form  of  interaction  between 
psychical  existences,  and  even,  it  may  be,  the  fundamental 
bond  of  unity  and  principle  of  development  within  the  entire 
spiritual  world.  Let  us  now  take  up  the  clue  once  more, 
and  following  where  it  leads  the  way,  try  if  we  cannot 
discover  yet  another  region  in  which  telepathic  agency, 
though  its  presence  there  has  hitherto  been  unsuspected,  may 
none  the  less  be  found  to  play  an  all-important  part. 

The  region  I  refer  to  is  that  of  the  human  personality 
itself.  In  the  monumental  w'ork  which  he  bequeathed  to 
this  Society  and  to  the  world  Frederic  Myers  tells  us  that 
he  regards  each  man  as  at  once  “  profoundly  unitary  and 
almost  infinitely  composite,  as  inheriting  from  earthly 
ancestors  a  multiplex  and  ‘  colonial  ’  organism — polyzoic  and 
perhaps  polypsychic  in  an  extreme  degree ;  but  also  as  ruling 
and  unifying  that  organism  by  a  soul  or  spirit  absolutely 
beyond  our  present  analysis.”  With  due  reserve  as  to  ulterior 
implications,  I  for  one  accept  this  description  so  far  as  it 
represents  the  real  self  of  each  of  us  as  one  and  indivisible, 
but  nevertheless  associated  in  our  organism  with  other  centres 
of  conscious  activity. 

Evidence  has  been  constantly  accumulating  within  recent 
years  of  the  contemporaneous  presence  of  more  than  one 
stream  of  consciousness  in  the  same  human  being.  No  mere 
alternations  of  personality,  however  striking,  nor  any  change 
however  great  that  takes  place  in  the  self  when  it  passes 
from  the  w’aking  to  the  hypnotic  state,  would  suffice  to  prove 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  more  than  one  consciousness 
in  the  organism.  For  these  different  states  could  still  be 
conceived  as  being  what  in  most  cases  they  probably  are, 
namely,  successive  states  of  the  same  consciousness. 

This  explanation  cannot  however  be  used  to  account  for 
so-called  automatic  actions  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  reason¬ 
ing  faculty  for  their  performance,  yet  working  themselves 
out  without  the  knowledge  of  the  waking  self  while  the  latter 
is  otherwise  engaged  :  still  less  can  it  account  for  certain 
extreme  cases  of  disintegrated  personality  in  which  two 
distinct  and  fully  developed  selves  appear  on  the  stage  at 
the  same  time.  Take  for  instance  the  extraordinary  case 
of  Miss  Beauchamp,  under  observation  for  many  years  by 
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Dr.  Prince  of  Boston,  in  which  two  of  the  personalities 
engage  in  an  open  conflict  of  wills,  one  of  them  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  produces  hallucination  in  the  other,  and  is  able 
to  play  the  part  of  a  sane  spectator  looking  on  at  the  other’s 
delirious  dreamings. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  these  cases  could  be  explained 
by  supposing  a  duality,  not  a  multiplicity  of  conscious 
activities  in  the  single  organism  :  but  the  principle  once 
admitted,  there  are  many  phenomena  in  abnormal  and  even 
in  normal  psychology  which  are  most  easily  accounted  for 
assuming  an  almost  indefinite  possibility  of  dissociation 
among  the  elements  that  go  to  form  the  normal  personality 
— different  groups  of  ideas  and  memories  “  splitting  off  ”  as 
it  were  from  the  main  current  of  consciousness  and  setting 
up  a  certain  independent  existence  of  their  own. 

How  then,  on  this  hypothesis,  are  we  to  conceive  the 
relations  of  the  central  individuality  to  the  body  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  various  subordinate  activities  of  consciousness 
associated  with  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  justice  at  once 
to  the  unitary  character  of  the  soul  and  the  complexity  of 
the  factors  which  constitute  the  personality  as  we  know  it? 

This  is  the  problem  which  Myers  attacks  in  earlier 
chapters  of  his  great  work.  Of  the  masterly  manner  in  wdiich 
from  many  points  of  view  he  has  performed  the  task  I  need 
not  speak. 

No  unprejudiced  person  can  fail  to  recognize  the  marvellous 
combination  of  qualities  which  the  writer  has  brought  to  his 
work — the  boldness,  the  industry,  the  eloquence,  the  rare 
felicity  of  style  and  fecundity  of  literary  illustration,  the 
power  of  co-ordination  in  dealing  with  masses  of  detail,  the 
imaginative  insight,  the  burning  enthusiasm,  the  unconquer¬ 
able  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  spiritual  element. 
On  the  other  hand  I  must  in  all  humility  confess  that  I 
have  never  yet  succeeded  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  what  Myers 
means  by  the  subliminal  self,  or  in  what  relation  he  conceives 
it  to  stand  with  the  supraliminal  self  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  indwelling  soul,  or  truly  spiritual  part 
of  us,  which  he  identifies  with  the  unknown  real  self  and 
believes  to  survive  the  dissolution  of  its  earthly  tabernacle. 

According  to  Myers’  view  there  exist  in  all  of  us  “  sub- 
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merged  thoughts  and  emotions  which  possess  the  character¬ 
istics  which  we  associate  with  conscious  life”;  and  as,  in 
addition  to  these  isolated  subliminal  processes,  “  there  is  also 
a  continuous  subliminal  chain  of  memory  (or  more  chains 
than  one)  involving  just  that  kind  of  individual  and  persistent 
revival  of  old  impressions,  and  response  to  new  ones,  which 
we  commonly  call  a  Self” — I  am  quoting  his  own  words  • 
he  finds  it  “  permissible  and  convenient  to  speak  of  subliminal 
selves,  or  more  briefly  of  a  Subliminal  Self.”  It  is  true  that 
he  goes  on  to  warn  us  that  he  does  not  by  using  this  term 
assume  that  there  are  two  correlative  and  parallel  selves 
existing  always  within  each  of  us  “  but  rather  means  by 
the  subliminal  self  that  part  of  the  self  which  is  commonly 
subliminal.”  But  this  qualification  seems  to  mean  no  more 
than  that  the  subliminal  stream  of  intelligence,  although 
concurrent,  is  not  habitually  organised  up  to  the  point  of 
ranking  as  a  second  fully  developed  self  side  by  side  with 
the  supra-liminal  current  of  consciousness  which  common 
sense  regards  as  our  real  self.  As  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  it  can  and  does  become  so  organised  in  exceptional  cases, 
the  distinction  appears  to  be  only  one  of  degree.  Anyway  the 
various  “  quasi-independent  trains  of  thought  ”  are  conceived 
as  “  co-operating  ”  together ;  messages  can  pass  from  the 
submerged  to  the  emergent  self,  and  “  suggestions  ”  can  be 
impressed  by  the  supra-liminal  self  on  the  subliminal. 

Now  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  question  I  wish  to 
press  comes  in.  It  requires  two  to  co-operate,  as  it  requires 
two  to  quarrel.  In  what  sense  are  we  to  understand  the 
co-operation  between  distinct  streams  of  consciousness,  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  these  “  messages  ”  and  “  suggestions  ” 
that  pass  between  the  subliminal  and  supra-liminal  selves? 

From  the  standpoint  taken  up  in  this  address  this  question 
admits  I  think  of  an  intelligible  answer.  It  is  hardly 
consistent  with  our  presuppositions  to  assume  that  there 
can  be  thought  without  a  thinker.  Psychology  as  a  science 
may  find  it  convenient  to  speak  of  ideas  and  mnemonic 
chains  and  states  of  consciousness  as  if  these  could  subsist 
in  the  void.  For  us  how'ever  this  conception  must  remain 
an  illegitimate  abstraction,  and  we  must  hold  that  ideas  and 
states  of  consciousness  are  in  reality  only  forms  of  the 
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activity  of  a  psychical  entity  or  mind,  even  though  that  mind 
fall  far  short  of  the  degree  of  development  implied  in  a  self- 
conscious  personality. 

If  then  every  distinct  stream  of  consciousness  implies  a 
distinct  centre  of  psychical  activity  or  mind,  a  plurality  of 
distinct  streams  of  consciousness  in  man  implies  a  plurality 
of  minds  associated  in  the  human  organism.  If  interaction 
between  these  minds  takes  place  indirectly  it  must  be  through 
the  medium  of  the  physical  elements  of  the  organism.  If 
it  takes  place  directly  there  would  appear  to  be  the  strongest 
presumption  in  favour  of  regarding  it  as  telepathic,  telepathy 
being  the  only  form  of  direct  action  between  mind  and  mind 
which  has  any  support  from  experience.  It  is  quite  possible 
however  that  it  may  take  place  in  both  ways ;  and  if  a 
conjecture  for  which  we  left  room  some  little  time  ago  has 
any  foundation  in  the  real  order  of  things — namely  that  no 
finite  mind  is  entirely  without  physical  activity,  nor  any 
material  element  wholly  destitute  of  psychical  attributes — 
then  it  is  conceivable  that  the  two  ways  may  shade  off  into 
each  other. 

Would  Myers  have  accepted  this  answer?  Singular  as  it 
may  appear,  I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  part  of  his  book 
he  has  discussed  the  nature  of  the  interaction  between  the 
supraliminal  and  subliminal  selves.  Nevertheless  the  idea 
that  this  interaction  may  in  part  at  least  be  telepathic  in  its 
character  seemed  to  me  so  natural  that  I  could  not  help 
feeling  some  surprise  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  an 
intellect  so  fertile  and  ingenious.  And  in  fact,  after  con¬ 
siderable  searching  I  have  come  across  one  passage  in  which 
a  hint  of  such  a  possibility  is  given.  The  passage  occurs 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  and  consists 
practically  of  a  couple  of  sentences. 

“  Wherever  there  is  hallucination,”  writes  Myers,  “  whether 
delusive  or  veridical,  I  hold  that  a  message  of  some 
sort  is  forcing  its  way  upwards  from  one  stratum  of  person¬ 
ality  to  another, — a  message  which  may  be  merely  dreamlike 
and  incoherent,  or  which  may  symbolize  a  fact  otherwise 
unreachable  by  the  percipient  personality.  And  the  mechan¬ 
ism  seems  much  the  same  whether  the  message’s  path  be 
continued  within  one  individual,  or  pass  between  two ; 
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whether  A’s  own  submerged  self  be  signalling  to  his  emergent 
self,  or  B  be  telepathicall}^  stimulating  the  hidden  fountains 
of  perception  in  A.”  Here  is  a  distinct  hint  of  telepathic 
action  between  the  two  selves  within  one  individual.  But 
the  hint  is  not  further  followed  up,  and  what  is  stranger 
still,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  case  of  hallucinations 
produced  in  the  supraliminal  self  by  the  action  of  the  sub¬ 
liminal,  and  not  to  extend,  or  be  meant  to  extend,  to 
“  suggestion  ”  proceeding  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  stratum. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Myers  often  seems  inclined 
to  regard  telepathy  as  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  subliminal 
self.  This  is  of  course  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
telepathic  action  within  the  organism.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me  a  curious  paradox  which  the  evidence  before  us  fails 
to  support,  and  I  believe  nothing  will  be  lost  by  its  definite 
and  explicit  rejection. 

On  the  view  which  I  have  tentatively  outlined,  it  is 
possible,  I  think,  to  frame  a  more  definite  conception  of  the 
different  factors  that  unite  to  form  the  individual  human 
being,  and  of  the  relations  between  them,  than  I,  at  all 
events,  have  been  able  to  derive  from  Myers’  account  of  the 
supraliminal  and  subliminal  selves. 

Every  psychical  centre  associated  with  the  organism  would, 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  have  to  be  regarded  as  “  sub¬ 
liminal  ”  to  every  other,  though  indeed  it  might  be  better 
to  drop  that  term  altogether  in  describing  the  relation  as 
I  conceive  it.  The  Self  of  which  we  are  each  of  us 
conscious  is  neither  the  organism  as  a  whole  nor  any 
grouping  of  psychical  centres  within  the  organism.  It  is 
a  single  mind  or  soul  whose  conscious  states  at  any  given 
moment  are  the  expression  of  its  reaction  against  its  entire 
environment.  What  is  its  environment?  In  the  larger 
sense  (and  this  must  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  the 
question  of  survival  after  the  dissolution  of  the  organism), 
its  environment  is  nothing  less  than  the  whole  universe  other 
than  itself.  In  the  narrower  sense  its  environment  is  the 
physical  organism  and  every  psychical  centre  associated 
therewith.  The  presupposition  of  a  plurality  of  real  existences, 
coupled  with  the  observed  facts  as  to  the  concurrent  activity 
of  distinct  streams  of  consciousness  within  a  single  organism 
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has  thus  inevitably  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  idea  first  put 
forward  by  Leibnitz,  that  the  living  creature  is  a  kind  of 
hierarchy  of  monads  arranged  in  orderly  and  systematic 
relations  with  each  other,  each  reflecting  in  its  own  way  the 
states  of  consciousness  of  all  the  rest.  Only  whereas 
Leibnitz  denied  all  real  interaction  between  the  monads  and 
sought  to  account  for  the  apparent  interaction  by  his  famous 
doctrine  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  we  have  assumed 
throughout  that  the  interaction  is  real,  and  conjectured  that 
in  part  at  least  it  might  be  of  essentially  the  same  character 
as  that  which,  as  betw’een  distinct  living  organisms,  we  call 
telepathic. 

What,  then,  on  the  psychical  side,  would  be  the  purpose 
served  by  the  organism?  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
regard  it  as  an  important,  perhaps  even  a  necessary,  factor 
in  the  establishment,  within  a  particular  group  of  psychical 
centres,  of  a  special  telepathic  rapport.  In  a  normal  state 
of  the  organism  the  rapport  would  be  such  as  to  result 
in  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  the  centres  under 
the  guidance  and  control  of  the  one  dominant  centre 
which  constitutes  the  real  self  of  each  of  us.  The  healthy 
human  being  would  thus  resemble  a  w'ell-ordered  community 
in  which  each  subordinate  member,  in  silent  understanding 
with  his  fellow  subjects  and  with  the  head  of  the  state,  duly 
carries  out  the  appropriate  task  imposed  on  him  either  by 
the  behests  of  the  latter  or  by  the  laws  on  which  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  community  itself  depends. 

Abnormal  conditions  would  imply  a  disturbance  of  the 
telepathic  rapport,  which  in  extreme  cases  may  apparently 
go  so  far  as  to  alter  the  whole  character  and  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  memory  of  the  dominant  self,  or  even  depose 
it  from  its  headship  of  the  community  and  place  a  rival  self 
in  possession. 

Complete  and  final  cessation  of  the  special  telepathic 
rapport  within  the  organism  I  take  to  be  the  true  significance 
of  death. 

What  is  there  in  all  this,  you  may  be  inclined  to  say,  but 
one  more  unverifiable  hypothesis?  Well,  perhaps.  But  in 
the  territory  which  the  Society  for  Psychical  Kesearch  has  set 
itself  to  explore,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  often  have  to  content 
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ourselves  with  hypotheses  that  can  have  no  other  verification 
than  this;  that  they  offer  the  framework  into  which,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  the  accumulated  facts  of  experience,  together 
with  those  certitudes  of  which  we  seem  to  have  immediate 
assurance,  can  be  fitted  most  easily,  and  with  the  least  violence 
and  stretching,  into  the  semblance  of  a  coherent  whole. 
Verification,  like  so  much  else,  is  in  the  end  seen  to  be  a 
question  of  degree  :  and  in  this  respect  no  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  hypotheses  of  metaphysics 
and  those  of  science.  Moreover  as  regards  the  particular 
hypothesis  now  in  question,  probably  the  least  verifiable  part 
of  it  is  that  which  is  already  contained,  by  implication,  in 
the  original  metaphysical  presuppositions  from  which  we 
agreed  to  start  concerning  the  plurality  of  real  existences. 
If  you  refuse  me  absolution  for  these,  it  would  be  vain  to 
hope  that  you  will  pardon  the  temerity  of  any  other  specula¬ 
tion  in  which  I  may  have  indulged  to-day. 

For  those  indeed  who  are  prepared  to  concede  these  pre¬ 
suppositions,  and  who  are  also  believers  in  telepathy  and 
in  the  poly-psychic  nature  of  the  human  organism,  the  further 
step  of  admitting  telepathic  interaction  between  the  psychical 
elements  of  the  organism  ought  not  to  seem  a  long  one.  It 
may  be  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  prove  telepathic 
agency  in  this  case  as  in  many  others ;  but  it  is  equally 
difficult  or  impossible  to  disprove  it.  If,  nevertheless, 
Myers  appears  to  have  turned  aside  from  the  idea,  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  conjecture  that  the  cause  lay  deep  down  in 
metaphysical  preconceptions  of  his  owm.  For  in  spite  of  his 
admission  of  distinct  selves  or  centres  of  consciousness  within 
the  organism,  there  always  seems  to  float  before  him  the 
conception  of  a  Soul  which  should  be  the  real  unity  of  all 
the  rest  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  of  merely  including  them 
ideally  while  really  excluding  them  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Leibnitzian  monad. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  criticise  this  conception — wffiich  per¬ 
haps  after  all  I  have  wrongly  ascribed  to  him — further  than 
to  say  that  I  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  attribution 
of  real  existence  to  the  subordinate  psychical  centres ;  and 
that  if  it  is  legitimate  to  apply  it  to  relations  between  the 
spychical  centres  within  the  organism,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
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why  it  should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  psychical  existences 
generally.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  logical  tendency 
of  this  line  of  thought  if  followed  out  to  the  end  would  prove 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  pantheism  rather  than  of  that 
personal  immortality  for  which  Myers  himself  so  strongly 
craved. 

This  however  is  a  subject  which  I  must  not  pursue  further. 
Indeed  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  patience, 
and  must  now  bring  this  address  to  a  close.  In  the  course 
of  it  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  three  propositions  for  your 
consideration.  First,  that  direct  telepathic  action  between 
mind  and  mind  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  might  reasonably 
have  anticipated  on  grounds  independent  of  experience. 
Secondly,  that  the  comparative  rarity  of  observed  cases  is 
no  proof  that  the  action  is  not  universal  and  continuous,  as 
the  same  grounds  w’ould  lead  us  to  expect.  Thirdly,  that 
the  human  organism  is  poly-psychic,  and  that  telepathy 
probably  plays  an  important  part  in  the  relations  between 
the  controlling  self  or  soul,  and  the  other  psychical  centres 
associated  with  it. 

I  put  forward  these  suggestions  in  no  dogmatic  spirit,  but 
tentatively ;  yet  with  some  hope  that  they  may  not  be  deemed 
wholly  without  interest  or  value.  In  the  dark  and  mysterious 
region  with  which  the  researches  of  our  Society  are  concerned, 
we  must  expect  to  grope  our  w'ay  in  many  directions  before 
the  right  one  is  found.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  possible 
to  be  too  chary  in  framing  hypotheses  as  well  as  too  rash, 
always  provided  w’e  are  resolved  that  they  shall  be  our 
servants  and  not  our  masters.  Even  a  faulty  hypothesis  is 
not  necessarily  worthless ;  for  experience  shows  that  it  is 
ever  out  of  the  fragments  of  discarded  hypotheses  that  the 
roadway  to  truth  is  ultimately  built. 
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By  MRS.  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

May  1908. 

Psychical  Eesearch  has,  both  since  the  Society  was  founded 
and  for  several  years  before  that,  occupied  so  large  a  place  in 
my  life  and  thoughts — the  investigations  the  Society  was 
founded  to  promote  have  seemed  to  me  so  important,  and 
likely  to  be  so  far  reaching  in  their  effects,  that  the  honour 
of  being  invited  to  fill  the  President’s  chair  has  naturally 
been  very  gratifying  to  me.  At  the  same  time  when  I  look 
at  the  list  of  my  predecessors,  and  note  how  many  of  them 
have  been  eminent  in  Philosophy,  Psychology  or  Physical 
Science,  I  feel  it  is  difficult  to  succeed  them  with  credit ; 
and  I  have  decided  that  my  best  chance  of  interesting  you 
will  be  not  to  attempt  in  this  address  to  make  any  original 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  or  science  of  the  subjects  with 
which  our  Society  is  concerned,  but  rather  to  review  our 
position — taking  stock  as  it  were  of  the  progress  made  during 
the  26  years  of  the  Society’s  life,  and  considering  what  are 
the  most  hopeful  lines  of  advance  at  present.  Such  a  general 
survey  has  naturally  at  various  times  formed  a  subject  of 
presidential  addresses,  but  not  I  think  very  recently. 

I  will  refer  first  to  worldly  prosperity.  Of  the  improvement 
of  our  position  in  this  respect  we  have  three  indications.  The 
first  is  increased  membership,  which  is  very  important  from  the 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  yet  more  as  implying  increased 
effective  interest  in  our  work.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
too  on  the  number  of  persons  eminent  in  other  branches  of 
scientific  research  whom  we  continue  to  add  to  our  ranks. 
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A  second  indication  of  the  greater  estimation  in  which  we 
are  held  may,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  tone  of  presidential 
addresses.  I  notice  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  Society 
these  were  largely  occupied  with  apologies  for  its  existence, 
and  defence  of  its  aims  and  methods  against  attacks  from 
unscientifically  incredulous  scientists  on  the  one  hand  and 
unscientifically  credulous  spiritualists  on  the  other.  Since 
about  1889  this  attitude  has  changed — not  that  attacks  from 
both  these  points  of  view  do  not  continue,  but  they  affect  us 
less.  We  stand  more  firmly  on  our  own  feet  and  our  aims 
and  methods  are  better  understood  and  consequently  more 
widely  sympathised  with. 

A  third  indication  of  material  prosperity  is  the  growth  of 
our  endowment  fund — a  very  necessary  part  of  our  equipment, 
and  likely  to  become  more  and  more  necessary  as  the  work 
grows.  Bequests  fi’om  late  members  and  gifts  from  present 
members  have  already  raised  the  fund  to  an  important  sum, 
though  not  yet  sufficient  for  present  and  prospective  needs. 
And  I  may  remark  that  some  contributions  to  this  fund — 
such  as  the  one  lately  announced  in  the  Journal  from  Lord 
Eayleigh,  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  and  from  the  beginning 
one  of  our  Vice-Presidents — are  valuable  not  only  as  adding 
to  the  fund  but  for  the  moral  support  they  bring. 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  to  announce  that  lately  we 
have  learnt  that  the  Society  will  receive  an  important  addition 
to  its  funds — amounting  probably  to  some  £3000  or  £4000, 
through  the  bequest  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Kay,  a  member  who  died  a 
few  months  ago. 

Worldly  prosperity,  though  it  furthers  our  work  and  is  even 
indispensable  to  its  full  development,  is  no  measure  of  the 
work  itself,  and  we  must  now  turn  to  review  the  progress 
made  in  this  work,  and  to  consider  the  prospects  before  us 
and  the  difficulties  that  beset  our  path.  And  lest  in  what 
follows  I  should  seem  to  dwell  more  on  difficulties  than  on 
success,  and  should  appear  to  some  unduly  cautious,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  no  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than 
I  do  the  value  and  importance  of  the  work  we  are  engaged 
on  or  be  more  confident  that  it  is  worth  all  the  time  and 
energy  we  can  spend  on  it.  Nor  can  any  one  more  sincerely 
congratulate  our  Society  on  the  work  it  has  already  done  and 
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is  doing,  or  look  forward  more  hopefully  to  the  progress  that 
lies  before  us. 

In  the  paper  describing  the  objects  of  the  Society  which  is 
sent  to  enquirers,  the  principal  departments  of  work  are 
described  under  five  heads,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows; — (1)  Telepathy;  (2)  Hypnotism  and  Clairvoyance; 
(3)  Spontaneous  veridical  apparitions ;  (4)  The  physical  pheno¬ 
mena  of  spiritualism;  (5)  The  historical  investigation  of  the 
same  subjects.  This  catalogue  is,  of  course,  not  exhaustive.  It 
is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  say  under  which  head  we  should 
place  Professor  Barrett’s  full  and  interesting  investigation, 
experimental  and  historical,  into  dowsing — the  finding  of  water 
and  other  things  by  the  so-called  divining  rod — published  in 
Volumes  XIII.  and  XV.  of  our  Proceedings.  Possibly,  as  he 
suggests  provisionally,^  the  proper  place  may  be  under  the  head 
of  Clairvoyance — so  far,  of  course,  as  the  success  of  the  dowser 
cannot  be  attributed  to  external  indications.  If  it  is  due  to 
clairvoyance  it  affords  almost  the  only  evidence  we  have  of 
pure  clairvoyance  or  telaesthe.sia — the  perception  by  means 
other  than  the  senses  of  physical  facts  unknown  to  any  living 
human  being  and  therefore  not  explicable  by  any  extension  of 
the  faculty  of  telepathy  between  living  minds.  This  distinction 
between  clairvoyance  which  may  possibly  be  telepathic  and 
that  which  cannot  is  I  think  of  great  theoretic  importance. 
There  were  in  old  days  alleged  cases  of  pure  clairvoyance — 
e.g.  of  the  reading  of  mottoes  enclosed  in  nuts ;  but  we  have 
in  this  Society  come  across  exceedingly  little  clear  evidence 
of  it,“  unless  it  is  exemplified  in  dowsing.  The  best  recent 
case  I  know  which  seems  prima  facie  to  suggest  clairvoyance 
is  one  contributed  by  Professor  William  James  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  (Part  II.)  and  briefly 
noticed  in  our  Journal  last  October.  In  this  case  the  position 
of  a  dead  body  for  which  search  had  been  vainly  made  was 
correctly  described,  and  afterwards  identified,  by  a  spontaneously 
entranced  person,  though  neither  she  nor  (so  far  as  can  be 
discovered)  any  other  living  person  can  have  known  about  it 
normally. 

'^Proceedings,  Vol.  XV.  p.  314. 

2 1  have  not  forgotten  Professor  Richet’s  experiments  in  “lucidity”  published 
in  Proceedings,  Vol.  V.  pp.  77-116  (1888),  but  they  can  hardly,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  altogether  beyond  explanation  by  chance. 
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The  paucity  of  evidence  for  pure  clairvoyance  gives  special 
interest  to  the  question  whether  successful  dowsing  ever  in¬ 
volves  it,  or  whether  on  the  contrary  it  is  to  be  explained  by 
some  obscure  and  hitherto  undiscovered  physical  faculty.  In 
whatever  way  this  question  is  answered,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  dowsing  is  a  form  of  motor  automatism.  In  what¬ 
ever  way  the  presence  of,  say,  underground  water  reveals  itself 
to  the  unconscious  strata  of  the  mind,  the  knowledge  is 
expressed  through  the  involuntary  muscular  movement  which 
twists  the  forked  twig  used  as  a  divining  rod.  The  great  extent 
to  which  automatism,  as  an  external  expression  of  subliminal 
mentation,  pervades  all  the  departments  of  our  work  is  one 
of  the  things  that  we  have  learnt  in  the  last  26  years. 
This  fact  and  its  importance  will  be  present  to  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  read  Mr.  Myers’s  great  work  on  Human 
Personality. 

Hypnotism,  chiefly  because  it  enables  the  experimenter  to 
communicate  with  the  subconscious  strata  of  the  mind  in  a 
definite  way,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  we  have  of 
experimentally  investigating  automatism  and  the  relation  of 
the  subconscious  to  the  conscious  mind.  This  alone  makes  its 
study  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  quite  apart  from  any 
supernormal  faculties  that  hypnotised  persons  occasionally  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  progress  that  hypnotism  has  made  since  1882  is 
amusingly  marked  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Society  was 
founded  enquiry  into  the  reality  of  hypnotic  anaesthesia — a 
thing  which  no  well  instructed  person  now  doubts — was  set 
down  among  objects  of  investigation.  We  cannot  of  course 
claim  that  it  is  our  Society  which  has  brought  about  the 
now  general  recognition  of  the  existence  of  hypnotism,  nor 
more  than  a  part  of  the  great  advance  made  in  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  it.  We  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  this  advance, 
but  the  credit  is  chiefly  due  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  have  used  hypnotism  in  their  practice.  Their 
investigations  are  closely  related  to  ours  for  the  reason  that 
suggestive  therapeutics  and  psychical  research  both  have  much 
to  do  with  the  sub-conscious  mind ;  and  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  many  of  the  leading  exponents  of  hypnotism  both  in 
England  and  abroad  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Society. 
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It  is,  I  thiuk,  inevitable  that  the  study  of  hypnotism  should 
be  mainly  in  the  hands  of  medical  men,  and  it  is  probably  also 
desirable ;  but  it  would  be  disastrous  if  this  were  to  coniine 
investigation  to  the  therapeutic  aspect  of  the  subject.  The 
purely  psychological  knowledge  that  may  be  gained  through 
hypnotism  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  scientific  importance ; 
and  especially  is  it  so  to  psychical  researchers,  through  the 
light  thrown  on  subconscious  mentation,  on  dissociation  of 
personality,  and  on  hidden  powers  of  the  human  mind.  In 
the  psychology  of  the  subject  our  Society  can  boast  of  valuable 
work,  as  evidence  of  which  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Gurney’s 
important  papers  in  early  volumes  of  the  Proceedings,  and  to 
Dr.  Milne  Bramwell’s,  and  (quite  recently)  Dr.  Mitchell’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  Appreciation  of  Time  by  Somnambules.^  Nor 
have  we  been  without  confirmation  of  the  manifestation  of 
supernormal  faculties  in  the  hypnotic  state,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Alfred  Backman’s  subjects  in  Sweden  or  Dr. 
Wiltse’s  in  the  United  States  of  America.^ 

In  connection  with  hypnotism  I  may  remark  that  it  is  to  the 
study  of  this  subject,  and  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  the  power 
of  suggestion,  that  we  largely  owe  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
quite  special  difficulties  that  attend  experiments  in  psychical 
subjects.  In  experimental  work  progress  is  made  by  taking 
some  provisional  hypothesis  and  testing  it — or,  to  put  it  other¬ 
wise,  by  asking  nature  questions  to  which  phenomena  obtained 
under  suitably  arranged  conditions  give  the  answers.  That, 
indeed,  is  what  we  mean  by  experiment.  The  special  difficulties 
inherent  in  psychical  experiments  arise  from  the  fact  that  dealing 
as  we  do  with  the  human  mind  under  circumstances  where 
suggestion  is  powerful,  both  the  question  itself  which  we  address 
to  nature  and  the  expectations  as  to  the  answer  become  to  an 
unknown  extent  part  of  the  conditions  to  be  dealt  with  and  are 
liable  to  be  disturbing  factors  very  difficult  to  eliminate.  For 
instance,  it  is,  I  think,  now  generally  admitted  that  the  theories 
as  to  hypnotic  processes  put  forward  by  Dr.  Charcot  and  the 
Salpetriere  school  were  largely  vitiated  by  insufficient  attention 
to  the  effect  of  preconceived  ideas  as  to  what  was  expected 
to  happen,  with  which  the  observers  themselves  inspired  the 

'^Proceedings,  Vol.  XII.  p.  179;  Vol.  XXI.  p.  2. 

'^Proceedings,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  72,  199,  370. 
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patients.  Suggestion  in  its  widest  sense  too  is  as  likely  to 
operate  in  inhibiting  phenomena  as  in  affecting  their  form,  and 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  psychical 
phenomena  observed  with  hypnotic  patients  by  e.g.  Dr.  Elliotson 
in  the  fifties  and  Dr.  Bramwell  now,  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  experimenters  acting  on  the  patients. 
Especially  may  this  be  so  if  telepathy  be  a  vera  causa,  since  in 
that  case  the  utmost  effort  to  conceal  thoughts  and  feelings 
might  fail  to  prevent  unintended  mental  suggestion.  To  the 
difficulties  arising  from  suggestibility  we  have  to  add  those  due 
to  the  operation  of  subliminal  inferences  and  memories  which 
are  often  hard  to  detect.  The  extreme  care  and  caution  in 
drawing  conclusions  which  all  this  necessitates  may  well  make 
progress  slow ;  but  every  branch  of  scientific  investigation  has 
its  special  difficulties,  and  ours  should  not  discourage  us,  but  on 
the  contrary  stimulate  us  to  greater  effort. 

Following  the  order  of  the  list  of  departments  of  the  Society’s 
work  already  referred  to  we  come  after  hypnotism  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  investigation  of  spontaneous  veridical  apparitions  and 
analogous  phenomena.  It  would,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted, 
even  by  those  not  yet  convinced  of  telepathy,  that  the  work  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  has  thrown  a  new  light  on 
the  subject  of  apparitions.  And  most  of  us  here  present  have 
probably  been  convinced  of  the  telepathic  origin  of  many  of 
them  by  the  evidence  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Myers, 
and  Mr.  Podmore  in  the  book  Phantasms  of  the  Living  in  1886. 
This  evidence  has  been  supported  by  further  cases  constantly 
received  since  then,  and  has  been  supplemented  in  an  important 
way  by  the  so-called  “  Census  of  Hallucinations  ” — the  statistical 
investigation  and  classification  of  the  spontaneous  liallucinations 
of  persons  in  ordinary  health — published  in  Volume  X.  of  the 
Proceedings.  But  there  remains  much  to  be  done  both  in 
collecting  more  well-evidenced  cases  and  in  getting  the  import¬ 
ance  of  recording  experiences  immediately  to  be  more  generally 
understood.  More  cases  are  wanted  not  only  in  order  to 
convince  the  scientific  world,  but  in  order  that  a  comparative 
study  of  the  experiences  may  throw  light  on  their  nature  and 
origin.  Each  carefully  observed  case  may  have  features  of  its 
own  confirming  or  contradicting  some  previous  hypothesis  or 
suggesting  new  considerations.  For  instance,  the  interesting 
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case  read  by  Professor  Barrett  at  the  last  meeting  (see  Journal, 
Voi.  XIII.  p,  228)  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  any 
tliat — so  far  as  I  remember — we  have  received  before.  What  is 
to  be  desired  is  that  the  Society  should  be  widely  understood 
to  be  the  repository  to  which  accounts  of  well-evidenced  veridical 
hallucinations  should  be  sent  as  soon  after  their  occurrence  as 
possible,  and  I  think  members  of  the  Society .  might  help  more 
than  they  do  to  bring  this  state  of  things  about.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  a  society  is  that  it  may  bring  us  into  touch  with 
a  wider  circle,  and  therefore  with  more  persons  having  experi¬ 
ences  than  would  be  possible  for  any  one  working  alone. 

But  it  may  be  asked — how  many  cases  ought  we  to  expect  to 
receive,  and  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  more  than  are  now  sent 
to  us  ?  It  is  not  of  course  possible  to  answer  this  question 
exactly,  but  some  light  is  thrown  on  it  by  the  “  Census  of 
Hallucinations.”  It  appears  {Proceedings,  Vol.  X.  p.  242)  that 
among  the  17,000  persons  who  answered  the  census  que.stion 
apparitions  representing  a  dead  or  dying  person  within  12  hours 
of  the  death  were  reported  to  have  occurred  to  percipients  over 
the  age  of  10  on  eleven  different  occasions  during  the  previous 
ten  years.  Prom  this  we  may  infer  that  from  a  circle  of  17,000 
persons  such  occurrences  are  likely  to  be  heard  of  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  a  year.  The  census  enquiry  closed  in  May  1892 — 
sixteen  years  ago.  I  have  looked  through  the  Journal  to  see 
how  many  cases  of  the  above  type,  sufficiently  well  evidenced 
to  print,  have  been  reported  to  us  during  these  16  years.  I 
find  that  there  are  eight,  including  one  in  which  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  person  whose  apparition  was  seen  had  not  been  dead  for 
more  than  12  hours.^  Eight  in  16  years  is  about  half  the  census 
proportion,  and  what  makes  it  worse  is  that  only  two  of  these  cases 
belong  to  the  last  ten  years — the  period  from  1898  to  1908. 

Of  course  other  interesting  spontaneous  veridical  cases  have 
been  printed  in  the  Journal  since  1892.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  only  seven  interesting  experiences  in  all.  I  select  a 
particular  well-defined  class  because  this  facilitates  numerical 
comparison ;  and  if  we  have  received  fewer  than  we  might 
reasonably  expect  of  this  class — a  specially  interesting  one — it 
is  probable  that  other  classes  are  inadequately  represented  also. 

iThe  eight  cases  will  be  found  as  follows; — Journal,  Yol.  VI.  p.  280;  p.  368; 
Yol.  VII.  p.  121  ;  Vol.  VIII.  p.  41 ;  Vol.  IX.  p.  306 ;  Vol.  XII.  p.  59;  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  103  ;  p.  234. 
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I  must,  however,  in  fairness  admit  at  this  point  tliat  of  the 
eleven  “  census  ”  cases  just  mentioned  only  seven,  or  about  two- 
thirds,  were  judged  sufficiently  well  evidenced  to  print — and 
that  probably  to  make  the  statistical  comparison  accurate  some 
additions  for  insufficiently  evidenced  eases  ought  to  be  made  to 
the  eight  printed  in  the  Journal  since  1892.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  remember  that  there  ought  now  to  be  a  more  widely 
spread  understanding  of  the  importance  of  making  the  evidence 
good  than  there  was  in  the  comparatively  dark  ages  before 
Phantasms  of  the  Living  was  published,  and  that  consequently 
fewer  cases  should  be  lost  through  carelessness.  However,  wo 
cannot  expect  perfection,  and  probably  some  cases  have  been 
so  lost. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  numbers  I  have 
given.  AVith  so  rare  a  phenomenon  and  such  short  periods  we 
cannot  of  course  expect  a  constant  proportion.  I  think,  however, 
that  we  may  infer  that  at  least  as  regards  apparitions  at  the  time 
of  death  we  do  not  draw  from  so  large  a  circle  as  the  17,000 
who  answered  the  census  question.  You  will  perhaps  say  that 
it  is  unreasonable  on  my  part  to  expect  that  we  should,  because 
when  answers  to  the  census  question  were  collected  a  special 
effort  was  made,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  be  generally  in  touch 
with  anything  like  so  large  a  circle.  I  cannot  agree  with  this — 
at  least  I  certainly  think  we  might  spread  our  net  more  widely 
than  we  do.  There  are  now  1138  members  and  a.ssociates 
of  the  Society,  and  if  they  were  all  sufficiently  interested 
to  exert  themselves  as  much  as  some  of  them  do  they 
could  surely  effectively  reach  a  number  of  persons  approach¬ 
ing  the  17,000  who  were  asked  the  census  question  by  410 
collectors. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  allaying  a  suspicion  which 
I  think  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  members — the  suspicion, 
namely,  that  well-evidenced  cases  are  sent  to  the  Society,  which, 
through  the  perversity  of  the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  or  false 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  are  not  printed.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Well-evidenced  cases  are  always  printed, 
except  in  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  our  informants  ask 
us  not  to  print.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we  have  somewhat 
raised  our  standard,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  interval 
between  experience  and  record ;  and  I  think  it  is  true  also  that 
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— the  kind  of  evidence  required  being  better  understood  than 
it  used  to  be — fewer  badly-evidenced  cases  are  sent  to  us  now 
tlian  formerly.  Cases  which  cannot  be  brought  up  to  a  useful 
evidential  standard  ought  not,  of  course,  to  be  printed  by  the 
Society ;  though  some  of  them  are  worth  storing  in  view  of 
possible  evidential  improvement,  or  because  they  belong  to  a 
class — such  as  some  haunted  house  cases,  or  some  doubtfully 
veridical  experiences  of  living  percipients — which  may  become 
important  through  possible  future  experiences  or  developments. 
There  would  doubtless  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
standard  a  case  should  reach  to  make  it  worth  printing,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  competent  judge  would  be  likely  either 
to  regard  the  evidential  standard  adopted  in  the  Journal  as  too 
high,  or  to  think  any  unprinted  cases  clearly  above  it. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  let  me  again  express  the  hope  that 
members  will  increase  their  efforts  to  get  on  the  track  of 
interesting  cases,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  as  complete  an 
evidential  standard  as  possible. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  Society’s  activities  in  which 
hardly  any  real  progress  has  been  made — I  mean  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism,  or  I  may  say 
for  shortness,  telekinesis.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  subject 
stands  almost  exactly  where  it  did  26  years  ago,  when  the 
Society  was  founded.  The  first  President  of  the  Society  said  in 
his  first  presidential  address  that  it  was  “  a  scandal  that  the  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  the  reality  of  these  phenomena  should  be  still  going 
on,”  and  that  it  was  a  primary  aim  of  the  Society  “  to  make  a 
sustained  and  systematic  attempt  to  remove  the  scandal  in  one 
way  or  the  other.”  Nevertheless,  the  scandal  remains.  On  the 
one  hand  the  phenomena  are  still  swamped  in  fraud,  and  so  far 
as  they  are  reported  to  us  still  occur  for  the  most  part  in  the 
presence  of  professional  mediums  who  are  sooner  or  later 
detected  in  trickery  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  continues 
to  be  offered  from  time  to  time  which  cannot  be  disregarded 
owing  either  to  our  confidence  in  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
persons  offering  it  and  their  experience  in  this  kind  of  investi¬ 
gation,  or  in  a  few  cases  to  the  moral  trustworthiness  of  all 
concerned. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  results  from  the  various  investiga¬ 
tions  that  have  been  carried  on.  On  the  negative  side,  besides  an 
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extended  experience  of  trickery  and  credulity,  we  have  acquired — 
largely  through  the  work  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Davey  and  Dr.  Hodgson — 
a  much  more  definite  experimental  knowledge  of  the  possibilities 
of  mal-observation  than  we  possessed  when  the  Society  was 
founded.  Also  our  greatly  extended  knowledge  of  motor  auto¬ 
matism  has  shown  us  that  the  possibility  of  sub-conscious 
muscular  action — even  very  complicated  action — has  to  be 
reckoned  with  more  than  we  knew  in  1882.  On  the  positive 
side  we  have,  as  I  have  said,  the  conviction  of  a  few  persons 
whose  judgment  cannot  be  ignored,  that  they  have  seen  genuine 
phenomena  even  with  professional  mediums ;  and  a  few  cases 
like  that  of  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  (though  his  case,  by  the  way, 
occurred  before  the  Society  started),  where  there  is  great 

improbability  of  conscious  deception,  and  where  unconscious 
automatic  action  has  at  least  not  been  discovered.  I  cannot, 

however,  myself  feel  confident  that  in  these  cases  the  possi¬ 

bilities  of  error  have  been  sufficiently  excluded,  or  that  a 
conclusion  either  way  is  at  present  justified.  Tliere  is  still — 
to  use  a  phrase  with  which  we  were  all  very  familiar  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Society — a  privia  facie  case  for 

investigation. 

How  then  can  the  investigation  be  furthered  ?  In  the  first 
place  I  should  like  to  urge  strongly  that  fraud  should  be  more 
seriously  discouraged  than  it  is  at  present.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  telekinesis  is  a  genuine  phenomenon  we  could 
not  but  have  known  more  about  it  by  now  than  we  do,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  extent  to  which  it  is  mixed  up  with  fraud. 
And  the  reason  there  is  so  much  fraud  is  that  it  pays  so  well. 
As  a  rule  the  fraudulent  medium  runs  no  serious  risk  even  of 
loss  of  credit  through  discovery.  Between  the  credulous  and 
the  curious  the  medium  who  has  been  exposed  is  as  mucli 
in  demand  after  exposure  as  before.  If  every  medium  dis¬ 
covered  in  systematic  trickery  could  be  at  once  dropped  and 
ignored,  the  disgusting  trade  of  fraudulent  inediumship  would 
soon  cease  to  be  profitable,  and  the  ground  of  investigation — 
assuming  that  there  are  genuine  phenomena  to  investigate — 
would  be  considerably  cleared.  Of  course  this  is  a  question 
of  policy,  and  there  are  leading  members  of  the  Society,  as  well 
as  many  outside  it,  who  do  not  agree  with  me.  For  myself, 
however,  I  feel  strongly  that  as  things  are  no  evidence  for 
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telekinesis  obtained  with  professional  mediums  is  likely  to 
produce  any  permanent  impression  on  the  scientific  world. 

One  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  trickery  pervading  physical 
mediumship,  and  the  bad  name  consequently  attaching  to  it,  is 
that  private  persons  who  suspect  in  themselves  telekinetic  powers 
are  apt  to  be  deterred  from  pursuing  the  subject.  It  was  one 
of  the  hopes  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  that  private 
mediums  would  be  encouraged  to  come  forward  and  give  their 
assistance  in  investigation.  In  other  branches  of  our  enquiry 
this  has  happened,  and  progress  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
intelligent  and  energetic  interest  in  the  phenomena  and  their 
origin  and  cause  taken  by  persons  who  have  found  themselves 
possessed  of  telepathic  or  other  psychical  faculties.  But  in 
telekinesis  practically  no  disinterested  person  has  come  forward 
in  this  country  apparently  possessing  the  power  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  a  scientific  interest  in  its  investigation  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  them  through  the  tedium  of  careful  experiment. 
Given  an  investigator  with  telekinetic  power  the  simplest 
manifestations  of  it — such  as  movements  of  small  objects 
without  contact — would  lend  themselves  best  to  satisfactory 
investigation  in  the  first  instance.  Possibly  it  might  be  best 
to  approach  them  through  automatic  movements  with  contact, 
which  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  to  try  to  develop  these 
into  movements  without  contact,  but  there  are  of  course  dangers 
of  self-deception  in  this  course.  In  any  case  what  is  wanted 
is  numerous  experiments  without  contact  under  carefully  planned 
conditions  calculated  first  to  exclude  all  known  physical 
explanations  and  all  possibility  of  hallucination,  and  secondly 
to  throw  light  on  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  phenomenon, 
where  the  reaction  is,  and  so  forth.  I  am,  of  course,  saying 
nothing  new  in  saying  this ;  but  it  is  worth  repeating,  for 
evidence  of  this  kind  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  the  minimum 
which  is  likely  to  produce  any  permanent  effect. 

Another  line  of  investigation  I  should  like  to  see  pursued 
in  this  connection  is  on  the  negative  side — it  is  investigation 
into  the  question  of  the  occurrence  of  sensory  hallucinations 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  seances  for  physical  phenomena. 
The  importance  in  scientific  investigations  of  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  subjective  illusion  and  hallucination  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  from  other  branches  of  research  than  ours.  The  history 
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of  the  N-rays  is  instructive  in  this  way.  The  supposed  dis¬ 
covery  of  these  rays  was  referred  to  by  Professor  Eichet,  in  his 
address  as  President  of  this  Society  in  February,  1905,  as  an 
example  of  the  difficulty  in  certain  cases  of  arriving  either  at 
a  positive  or  a  negative  conclusion  even  about  facts  alleged 
to  be  demonstrable  by  experimental  evidence  which  could  be 
repeated  at  will.  Their  history  has  lessons  for  us  in  relation 
to  our  own  investigations  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  I  will 
venture  briefly  to  recall  some  of  the  circumstances  to  your 
minds. 

It  was  in  1903  that  Professor  Blondlot,  a  French  physicist 
of  repute,  observed,  while  investigating  Kontgen  rays,  some 
effects  which  he  attributed  to  a  hitherto  unobserved  kind  of 
radiation  having  a  vibratory  character  like  light  and  heat,  and 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  N-rays.  He  even  thought  a 
little  later  that  he  could,  by  suitable  arrangements,  measure 
their  wave  length  approximately.^  They  emanated,  according 
to  his  observation,  from  a  variety  of  sources,  among  others 
from  certain  metals  and  other  substances  in  a  state  of  strain  ; 
and  presently  a  physiological  colleague,  Professor  Charpentier, 
reported  that  they  also  emanated  from  the  muscles  (when 
contracted)  and  the  active  nerve  centres  of  living  bodies. 
i\Iany  remarkable  properties  of  these  rays  were  reported  one 
after  another  almost  every  week  in  the  early  part  of  1904, 
and  hopes  were  raised  that  the  discovery  would  prove  a  source 
of  further  knowledge  not  only  of  the  constitution  of  matter, 
but  even  of  the  nature  of  vital  processes. 

The  N-rays  were  not  visible,  and  the  way  in  which  their 
presence  was  made  apparent  to  the  senses  was  through  the 
increase  in  the  brightness  of  a  feeble  source  of  light,  such  as 
a  very  tiny  gas  jet  or  electric  spark  or  a  surface  painted  with 
luminous  paint,  when  N-rays  fell  on  it ;  or  again,  by  the 
increased  power  of  the  eye  to  see  faintly  illuminated 
objects  when  N-rays  fell  on  the  retina.  Naturally  physicists 
all  over  the  world  tried  to  repeat  the  experiments,  but  though 
a  few  said  the  effects  to  be  observed  were  marked  and  unmis¬ 
takable,  the  majority  of  those  who  tried  could  not  see  the 
differences  described  at  all.  It  is  true  that  photographs 
exhibiting  differences  in  the  luminosity  of  a  small  electric 
^Gomptes  Rendus,  Vol.  CXXXVIII.  (1st  half  of  1904)  p.  125. 
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spark  when  believed  to  be  exposed  to  N-rays  were  offered 
by  Professor  Blondlot  as  proof  of  the  objectivity  of  the 
phenomenon ;  but  others  failed  to  get  similar  photographs 
under  satisfactory  conditions,  and  in  any  case  such  photographs 
would  not  have  gone  very  far  towards  proving  the  existence 
of  rays  with  the  peculiar  properties  claimed  for  N-rays.  The 
continued  non-success  of  so  many  skilled  experimenters  in 
repeating  the  experiments  could  not  but  suggest  that  in  the 
successful  experiments  enough  care  had  not  been  taken  to 
exclude  personal  and  subjective  elements — to  make  sure  that 
the  observations  were  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  observers’ 
expectations.  ^ 

Some  of  those  who  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  repeat 
the  experiments  took  opportunities  of  visiting  laboratories  in 
v/hich  the  observations  had  been  made,  and  when  shown  the 
processes  were  confirmed  in  negative  conclusions.  One  of  them — 
an  American  physicist,  Professor  E.  W.  Wood — published  an 
account  of  his  experiences.^  The  following  are  some  of  them. 
First  he  failed  to  see  the  supposed  brightening  of  a  stream  of 
small  electric  sparks  when  the  N-rays  were  concentrated  on  it 
by  an  aluminium  lens.  His  host  thought  this  must  be  due  to 
want  of  sensitiveness  in  his  eyes  as  the  difference  was  most 
distinct  wlien  the  N-rays  were  intercepted  by  a  hand  interposed 
between  their  source  and  the  spark.  Professor  Wood  suggested 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made,  by  observing  the  illumination, 
to  announce  the  exact  moment  when  his  hand  was  introduced 
into  the  path  of  the  rays,  the  observer  not  having  other  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  hand  was  there  or  not.  The  attempt 

1  Professor  Salvioni  of  Messina  published  in  July,  1904,  some  experiments  on 
himself,  which  led  him  gravely  to  suspect  that  in  his  own  previous  repetition 
of  Professor  Blondlot’s  observations  auto-suggestion  and  optical  illusion  played 
an  important  part.  {Atti  della  reale  Academia  del  Lyncei,  July  19,  1904,  xiii. 
No.  12,  p.  703.)  He  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  experiments  as  completely  as 
he  would  have  desired,  because  he  found  himself  no  longer  able  to  see  as  clearly 
as  before  the  variations  in  apparent  luminosity  which  were  the  subject  of  experi¬ 
ment.  This — if  it  was,  as  seems  probable,  a  result  of  his  critical  attitude — is 
perhaps  instructive  for  us  in  oirr  investigations. 

Professor  Pierre  Weiss  of  Zurich,  who  had  also  believed  himself  to  have  verified 
some  of  the  recorded  observations,  wrote  to  the  Revue  Scientlfique  for  Dec.  3, 
1904,  an  account  of  experiments  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  psycho- 
physiological  causes  had  operated  in  his  case. 

^Nature,  Sept.  29,  1904,  p.  530. 
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failed  completely ;  alternating  brightness  and  dimness  were 
announced  while  the  hand  was  held  motionless  in  the  path  of 
the  supposed  rays,  and  when  the  hand  was  moved  the 
fluctuations  observed  had  no  relation  to  the  movements. 

He  was  afterwards  shown  the  deviation  of  the  rays  by  an 
aluminium  prism  which  was  alleged  not  only  to  bend  the  rays 
thrown  on  it  through  a  slit,  but  to  spread  them  out  into  a 
spectrum.  The  positions  of  the  deflected  rays  were  detected 
by  a  thin  strip  of  luminous  paint  moved  across  them  which 
became  more  brilliant  at  certain  points.  Professor  Wood  was 
again  unable  to  see  any  change  whatever  in  the  brilliancy  of 
the  phosphorescent  line  as  it  moved  across,  and  he  presently 
found  that  the  secret  removal  of  the  prism  (the  room  was 
dark)  did  not  seem  to  interfere  in  any  way  witli  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  his  host. 

A  third  experiment  consisted  in  showing  that  circles  painted 
in  luminous  paint  showed  more  distinctly  in  a  dark  room  when 
a  steel  file — steel  being  a  source  of  N-rays — was  brought  near 
them.  Again  Professor  Wood  could  not  himself  see  any  effect 
though  it  was  said  to  be  very  marked,  and  presently  he  found 
that  when  he  held  the  file  so  that  his  body — which  should 

have  been  an  effective  screen — was  between  it  and  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  circles,  while  he  moved  his  arms  towards  and  away 
from  them,  his  host  still  observed  the  same  changes. 

A  fourth  experiment  consisted  in  holding  the  file  so  that 
the  N-rays  from  it  fell  on  the  eye,  whereupon  in  a  nearly 

dark  room  a  white  clock  face  became  more  distinctly  visible 

than  before.  Again  Professor  Wood  saw  no  difference,  but  he 

found  that  his  host’s  observation  of  it  was  in  no  way  interfered 
with  by  the  secret  substitution  for  the  file  of  a  piece  of  wood 
of  similar  size  and  shape. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Professor  Wood,  like  others, 
left  the  laboratory  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  few 
experimenters  who  had  obtained  positive  results  in  the 
observations  of  N-rays  had  been  in  some  way  deluded.  And 
while  leaving  the  question  whether  N-rays  have  any  objec¬ 
tive  existence  or  not  to  the  physicists,^  we  may  safely  agree 
that  there  certainly  was  delusion  on  the  occasion  of  Professor 

1  An  excellent  discussion  of  the  question  will  be  found  in  the  Revue  Scientifique, 
second  volume  for  1904. 
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AVood’s  visit  and  profitably  examine  what  the  nature  of  the 
delusion  was. 

Slight  variations  in  sensation,  especially  on  the  margin  of 
what  we  can  perceive,  may  and  do  occur  from  physiological 
causes.  Professor  Blondlot  and  others  concerned  were  of  course 
well  aware  of  this,  and  the  point  of  their  observations  was  not 
that  variations  in  apparent  brightness  occurred,  but  that  these 
variations  which  they  described  as  marked  coincided  with  an 
external  physical  event  so  constantly  as  to  render  the  conclusion 
inevitable  that  there  was  a  causal  connection.  What  Professor 
Wood  showed  was  that  the  variations  coincided  with  the  idea  of 
the  event  as  readily  as  with  the  event  itself.  The  difference  of 
sensation  was  therefore  not  purely  physiologically  caused,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  it  due  to  the  external  physical  cause. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  hallucination  produced  by  expectation,  though 
no  doubt  a  hallucination  of  a  simple  kind. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  partly  because,  as  I  have 
said,  I  think  it  possible  that  visual  (and  other)  hallucinations  due 
to  suggestion  or  self-suggestion  occur  at  stances  for  physical 
phenomena  more  than  we  realise.  We  start  with  the  knowledge 
that  many  persons  can  induce  hallucinations  by  gazing  into 
crystals ;  that  such  hallucinations  are  sometimes  collective,  as  for 
instance  at  a  seance  of  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  in 
the  Joicrnal,  Vol.  XII.  p.  17,  when  similar  figures  were  seen 
by  the  four  sitters  in  a  large  mirror  opposite  to  which  they  sat ; 
that  at  other  stances  of  which  we  have  records  certain 
phenomena  were  clearly  of  a  hallucinatory  character  whatever 
their  cause  ;  ^  that  hallucinations  of  a  definite  kind  can  be  induced 
by  suggestion  in  good  hypnotic  subjects  even  in  the  waking 
state ;  and  now,  from  the  N-ray  experiments,  that  expectation 
can  produce  hallucinations,  at  least  of  an  elementary  sort,  in  a 
darkened  room  in  the  case  of  persons  in  a  perfectly  normal  state. 
Further  investigation  and,  if  possible,  experiment  is  certainly 
called  for  in  this  direction.  The  bearing  of  the  question  on  the 
evidence  for  telekinesis  is  obvious. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  story  of  the 
X-rays.  It  is  not  only  in  the  subjects  our  Society  exists  to 

1  For  some  useful  information  about  this  matter  as  well  as  about  the  history 
of  telekinesis  generally,  I  should  like  to  refer  my  hearers  to  Mr.  Podmore's 
excellent  book  on  Modern  Spiriliialism. 
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investigate  that  the  scientific  world  is  cautious,  and  has  need  to 
be  cautious,  in  accepting  conclusions  depending  on  observations 
which  cannot  be  repeated  by  others  and  checked.  It  is  not  mere 
prejudice  but  the  legitimate  caution  that  should  be  exercised  in 
all  branches  of  science  that  makes  scientific  men  chary  of 
accepting  as  sufficient  the  evidence  so  far  offered  for  telekinesis 
or  even  for  telepathy.  The  hesitation  will  be  overcome  if  and 
when  the  conditions  under  which  these  things  occur  are  dis¬ 
covered,  so  that  they  can  be  brought  more  under  control  and 
observations  repeated  at  will  under  definable  conditions  ;  but  in 
the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  said,  much  would  be  done  to  remove 
scepticism  by  careful  observation  under  as  many  conditions  as 
possible. 

I  now  turn  from  telekinesis,  which  is  to  me  the  most 
depressing  branch  of  our  investigations,  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
most  encouraging,  that  which  at  present  promises  the  most 
fruitful  harvest,  namely,  telepathy.  The  Society  started  with  its 
face  already  set  in  this  direction,  and  as  we  all  know  its  efforts 
were  from  the  first  successful,  not  only  in  collecting  the 
spontaneous  experiences  apparently  due  to  telepathy  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  but  in  obtaining  opportunities  for 
experiment  and  reports  of  experiments  carefully  carried  out.  It 
is  true  that  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  the  scientific  world 
generally  has  admitted  telepathy  as  a  fact,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  educated  persons  offering  it  as  a  rational 
explanation  of  unusual  experiences  without  apparently  any  sense 
of  invoking  an  unrecognised  cause  and  even  with  the  feeling  that 
they  are  stemming  the  tide  of  superstition  in  not  admitting 
anything  more  occult.  Indeed,  the  acceptance  of  telepathy  is 
wide  enough  to  expose  us  to  a  serious  danger  that  persons  who 
might  furnish  evidence  may  refrain  from  doing  so  because  they 
think  the  telepathic  question  is  settled  and  that  there  is  no 
further  need  of  observation  or  experiment.  It  is  fortunate  that 
at  least  some  of  our  members  realise  the  contrary,  as  the 
interesting  paper  (see  Journal,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  243)  read  by 
Miss  Miles  at  our  last  meeting  shows. 

There  are  two  important  reasons  why  much  more  evidence  is 
required.  The  first  is  the  one  already  referred  to,  that  in  default 
of  being  able  to  repeat  experiments  at  will  under  given 
conditions,  we  can  only  establish  the  truth  of  telepathy — get  it 
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admitted  by  scientific  men  as  a  vera  causa — by  showing  that  it 
occurs  between  so  many  different  and  apparently  trustworthy 
persons  under  so  many  different  conditions  that  any  possibility  of 
the  results  being  due  to  chance,  or  self-deception,  or  unnoticed 
indications,  may  be  excluded  by  sheer  weight  of  evidence. 

The  second  reason  for  wide  experimentation  and  observation 
is  even  more  important.  It  is  that  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
nature  of  telepathy.  There  are  two  opposing  views  as  to  its 
probable  nature  among  those  who  accept  it  as  a  fact.  Some,  like 
Professor  Flournoy,  approaching  the  subject  from  the  physio¬ 
logical  side,  believe  on  a  priori  grounds  that  the  transmission  is 
from  brain  to  brain  through  some  physical  medium — that  it  is, 
in  fact,  more  or  less  analogous  to  wireless  telegraphy.  Others, 
like  our  late  President,  approaching  the  question  from  the 
philosophical  side,  are  inclined  to  regard  telepathy  as  a  purely 
psychical  phenomenon — a  direct  interaction  of  mind  with  mind. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  this  second  view,  if  not  absolutely 
essential  to  it,  to  hold  that  mind  can  exist  independently  of  the 
body,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  surviving  the  dissolution  of  the 
latter.  Investigation  into  the  real  nature  of  telepathy  is  thus 
intimately  connected  with  the  most  important  and  far  reaching 
problems  involved  in  our  enquiry.  If  the  question  is  capable  of 
scientific  determination,  however,  much  more  evidence  than  we 
at  present  possess  will  be  required,  and  any  evidence  we  can 
obtain  of  survival  after  bodily  death  is  likely  to  throw  light  on 
the  nature  of  telepathy  and  vice  versa,. 

The  accumulation  of  evidence  is  and  must  be  a  slow  process, 
not  only  because  very  few  of  us  seem  able  to  act  as  agents  or 
percipients  in  a  manner  which  lends  itself  to  observation  or 
experiment,  but  also  because  of  the  experimental  difficulties 
inherent  in  psychical  research  of  which  I  spoke  earlier  in  this 
address.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
however,  evidence  is  slowly  accumulating,  and  some  progress  is 
being  made.  Lately  we  seem  to  have  made  a  distinct  advance 
through  the  automatic  writing  of  Mrs.  Verrall,  Mrs.  “  Holland,” 
and  others,  and  the  trance  writing  of  Mrs.  Piper,  some  of  which 
has  been  put  before  the  Society  at  several  recent  meetings,  and 
which  is  likely  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  Proceedings  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  evidence  needs  careful  and  critical  study;  it  is  not  of  a 
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sensational  character,  it  is  not  likely  to  make  good  copy  for  the 
Daily  Mail,  and  I  am  not  sure  how  far  it  will  impress  the 
majority  of  readers.  Those,  however,  who  follow  the  work  of  the 
Society  carefully  will,  I  think,  perceive  that  in  these  scripts  we 
have  at  least  material  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  telepathy. 
They  will  probably  be  disposed  further  to  admit  that  the  form 
and  matter  of  the  cross-correspondences  that  occur  between  the 
different  scripts  (produced  at  a  distance  from  one  another)  afford 
considerable  ground  for  supposing  the  intervention  behind  the 
automatists  of  another  mind  independent  of  them.  If  this  be  so 
the  question  what  mind  this  is  becomes  of  extreme  interest  and 
importance.  Can  it  be  a  mind  still  in  the  body  ?  or  have  we  got 
into  relation  with  minds  which  have  survived  bodily  death  and 
are  endeavouring  by  means  of  the  cross-correspondences  to 
produce  evidence  of  their  operation  ?  If  this  last  hypothesis  be 
the  true  one  it  would  mean  that  intelligent  co-operation  between 
other  than  embodied  human  minds  and  our  own,  in  experiments 
of  a  new  kind  intended  to  prove  continued  existence,  has  become 
possible,  and  we  should  be  justified  in  feeling  that  we  are 
entering  on  a  new  and  very  important  stage  of  the  Society’s 
work. 


XXIIL 


By  H.  ARTHUR  SMITH. 

May  oth,  1910, 

When’,  just  ten  years  ago,  Frederic  Myers  was  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  our  Society,  he  prefaced  his  remarkable  presidential 
address  with  these  words : — “  When  I  heard  that  the  Council  of 
this  Society  had  done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  as  its 
President  for  the  current  year,  I  felt  that  a  certain  definite  stage 
in  the  Society’s  evolution  had  been  reached  at  an  earlier  date  than 
I  should  originally  have  expected.  My  predecessors  in  this  chair 
have  without  exception  been  men  of  the  highest  distinction.  The 
list  has  included  men  whose  leadership  would  confer  honour  on 
any  body  of  men  whatever ;  on  such  bodies,  for  instance,  as  the 
British  Association  or  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  been 
grateful  to  these  eminent  persons  for  lending  the  sanction  of  tlieir 
names  to  our  early  beginnings.  And  we  have  other  names  of 
similar  distinction ; — destined,  I  hope,  some  day  to  adorn  our  list 
of  Presidents.  Yet  for  the  current  year  the  Council  have  preferred 
to  choose  a  man  who  has  little  claim  to  such  a  distinction,  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  has  worked  for  the  objects  which  our  Society 
seeks,  from  days  even  before  the  Society’s  formation,  and  that  he 
is  determined  to  go  on  thus  working  so  long  as  his  faculties  may 
allow.  ,  .  .  The  time  has  come  when  we  may  fairly  indicate  to 
the  world  that  we  believe  our  Society  can  stand  on  its  own 
bottom  .  .  .  and  that  therefore  we  do  not  need  to  put  forward  in 
its  prominent  positions  only  those  names  which  have  been  made 
independently  illustrious  by  good  work  of  other  kinds  performed 
elsewhere.” 

If  such  a  man  as  Frederic  Myers  thought  it  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  himself  to  this  office  in  such  modest  and  apologetic  fashion. 
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how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  on  myself  to  justify  the  taking  of 
a  j^lace  in  such  a  succession  of  names,  at  the  invitation  of  your 
Council !  Myers’s  hope  as  to  his  successors  has  up  to  the  present 
been  fulfilled.  Our  Society  has  been  served  by  a  succession  of 
persons  distinguished  in  many  ways,  in  science,  in  philosophy,  in 
education.  If  it  has  now  called  to  its  chief  office  one  whose  only 
claim  to  such  a  position  is  his  intense  and  life-long  interest  in  the 
work  before  us,  it  must  argue  a  great  confidence  in  the  present 
strength  and  stability  of  the  Society. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  before  us  that  our  Society  is  now 
strong  and  stable;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  provoke  no  jealousy 
if  I  say  that  its  strength  is  due  to  Frederic  Myers  himself  more 
than  to  any  one  else.  In  1882  we  began  with  a  small  company 
indeed,  and  for  some  years  were  not  infrequently  the  butt  of 
gibes  and  sneers.  At  present,  we  have  no  fewer  than  1284 
names  on  our  books ;  and  these,  comprising  representatives  of 
many  creeds,  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  whole  earth — 
literally  from  China  to  Peru.  Happily,  moreover,  there  seems 
to  be  no  decline  in  the  public  interest  which  our  investigations 
attract.  The  supply  of  new  candidates  continues  steady,  or 
rather  tends  to  increase  in  volume. 

It  may  well,  then,  be  asked,  indeed  I  am  often  asked  by 
persons  not  conversant  with  our  work,  what  our  Society  has 
done,  or  what  it  is  doing  to  explain  or  justify  this  extended 
interest  and  support.  To  answer  this  question  completely  would, 
of  course,  involve  the  writing  of  the  Society’s  history  through 
eight  and  twenty  years.  To  attempt  such  an  undertaking  within 
the  limits  of  time  and  space  which  I  must  impose  on  myself 
would  be  absurd.  And  it  is  the  less  necessary,  since  I  am 
addressing  myself  mainly  not  to  the  uninformed  but  to  those 
who  have  already  convinced  themselves  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
raison  d’etre  for  our  existence.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of 
the  continual  accretion  to  our  numbers  of  new  enquirers,  who 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  follow  all  the  steps  of  the  past,  I 
have  often  been  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  presenting 
from  time  to  time  something  in  the  form  of  a  resumd  of  what 
has  been  accomplished,  what  attempted  and  as  we  hope  in 
process  of  accomplishment.  I  think,  then,  it  is  reasonable  and 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  adduce  a  brief  summing  up  of 
the  results  of  our  labours  from  this  point  of  view. 
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The  original  programme  of  the  Society  comprised  six 
subjects  as  appropriate  for  its  investigation  : 

(1)  An  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  influence 
which  may  be  exerted  by  one  mind  upon  another,  apart  from 
any  generally  recognised  mode  of  perception. 

(2)  The  study  of  hypnotism  and  the  forms  of  so-called 
mesmeric  trance,  with  its  alleged  insensibility  to  pain;  clairvoy¬ 
ance  and  other  allied  phenomena. 

(3)  A  critical  revision  of  Eeichenbach’s  researches  with  certain 
organisations  called  “  sensitive,”  and  an  enquiry  whether  such 
organisations  possess  any  power  of  perception  beyond  a  highly 
exalted  sensibility  of  the  recognised  sensory  organs. 

(4)  A  careful  investigation  of  any  reports,  resting  on  strong 
testimony,  regarding  apparitions  at  the  moment  of  death  or 
otherwise,  or  regarding  disturbances  in  houses  reputed  to  be 
haunted. 

(5)  An  enquiry  into  the  various  physical  phenomena  commonly 
called  Spiritualistic,  with  an  attempt  to  discover  their  causes 
and  general  laws. 

(6)  The  collection  and  collation  of  existing  materials  bearing 
on  the  history  of  these  subjects. 

This  enumeration  of  our  original  objects  of  research  is,  of 
course,  familiar  to  many,  especially  of  our  older  members,  but 
I  refer  to  it,  partly  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  brief  review 
of  our  progress  which  I  propose  to  present,  and  partly  because 
it  seems  to  me  to  need  repetition  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  correct  misconceptions  which  one  often  meets  with  as  to  our 
scientific  position. 

Eepeatedly  have  I  been  asked  by  outsiders,  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  what  our  Society  has  discovered,  or  even  what 
it  believes  on  this  or  that  occult  matter.  Some  seem  to  suppose 
that  the  Society  is  possessed  of  a  kind  of  corporate  intelligence, 
or  that  we  are  wont  at  our  meetings  to  recite  something  like 
a  creed  which  we  regard  as  psychically  orthodox.  Even 
stranger  misconceptions  than  these  may  be  met  with  in  some 
quarters.  Some  seem  to  think  that  candidates  for  admission 
are  required  to  go  through  something  like  a  Masonic  initiation 
or  Eosicrucian  ordeal,  or  to  face  the  “Dweller  on  the  Threshold,” 
as  described  in  Lytton’s  Zanoni.  Now,  in  fact,  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  if  we  were  to  confine  our  expositions  to  such 
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matters  as  all  of  us  believe,  our  curriculum  would  be  extremely 
limited;  and  if  on  the  other  hand  we  were  to  pronounce  dog¬ 
matically  on  things  which  some  among  us  believe,  we  should 
pretty  certainly  soon  be  worried  by  many  dissenters  from  our 
ecclesiasticism. 

But  to  return  to  our  programme.  The  inter-relation  of  the 
various  subjects  mentioned  is  plain  enough.  That  they  have  not 
all  received  equal  attention  is  also  plain,  and  the  reasons  for  this 
are  not  far  to  seek.  In  some  cases,  notably  in  that  of  hypnotism 
and  hypnotic  anaesthesia,  the  subjects  have  been  widely  taken  up 
and  investigated  outside  our  Society.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our 
existence  we  by  no  means  neglected  this  investigation,  as  our 
Proceedings  clearly  show.  But  now  that  the  more  familiar 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  at  any  rate,  have  tardily  forced  their 
way  into  scientific  recognition — and  the  steps  leading  to  this 
recognition  are  amongst  the  most  instructive  and  curious  in  the 
history  of  science — now  that  these  effects  of  hypnotism  are  daily 
being  applied  to  practical  purposes  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
it  seems  scarcely  incumbent  upon  us  to  devote  our  scanty 
resources  of  time  and  treasure  to  the  further  proof  or  illustration 
of  what  may  be  taken  to  be  already  established. 

The  Beichenbach  researches,  again,  have  not  been  neglected. 
Experiments  were  made  to  test  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
that  to  certain  sensitives  a  luminosity  was  visible  around  the 
poles  of  powerful  magnets.  But,  so  far  as  my  recollection 
serves,  these  experiments  produced  few  if  any  satisfactory 
results.^  Moreover  the  interest  in  them  was,  I  think,  of  too 
academic  a  character  to  affect  any  considerable  number  of  our 
supporters ;  and  this,  of  course,  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  application  of  the  energies  at  our  command.  But  a 
subject  of  enquiry  which  was  not  specifically  mentioned  in  our 
programme  but  which  is  of  a  nature  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  just  now  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  study 
of  a  special  sensitivity,  more  or  less  widely,  but  not  univer¬ 
sally  possessed,  has  attracted  minute  attention,  which  has 
produced  most  interesting  and  important  results.  I  refer  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  dowsing  rod.  The  Society,  and  indeed 
the  world  of  science  generally,  is  indebted  to  Professor  Barrett 

*  I  have  been  informed  by  Professor  Barrett  that  of  recent  years  the 
Reichenbach  experiments  have  been  renewed  with  success. 
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for  an  exhaustive  examination  of  this  strange  faculty,  the 
operative  cause  of  which  must  still,  I  suppose,  be  deemed  to 
remain  in  the  region  of  hypothesis.  The  dowsing  rod  has 
indeed  for  ages,  some  would  say  from  the  time  of  Moses,  been 
empirically  used  and  applied  in  the  search  for  water  and 
mineral  lodes  for  commercial  and  other  purposes.  Fortunes 
have  been  made  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculty.  But  never 
before  has  any  one  devoted  so  much  time  and  careful  study 
to  this  subject  as  has  Professor  Barrett  during  the  past  five 
and  twenty  years.  As  a  result  we  have  in  our  Proceedings 
an  exposition  of  the  art,  a  discussion  of  the  theory,  and  a 
collection  of  the  ancient  and  modern  bibliography  of  the 
dowsing  rod,  such  as  had  not  before  been  presented  to  the 
world. 

These  are,  however,  but  by-products,  so  to  speak,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  course  of  our  quest.  Beyond  all  doubt 
the  subject  which  above  all  others  has  attracted  and  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  great  majority  of  our  supporters  is  to  be 
found  in  our  investigation  of  the  evidence  for  the  continuance 
of  life  after  death — “  The  Survival  of  Man.”  In  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  enquiry,  specifically  mentioned  in  the  programme, 
the  results  obtained  have  not  been  great,  namely  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  houses  reputed  to  be  haunted.  Stories  of  ghostly 
disturbances  have  reached  us  from  time  to  time ;  and  thanks 
largely  to  Mr.  Baggally’s  and  Colonel  Taylor’s  readiness  to 
place  their  time  at  our  disposal,  some  of  these  have  been 
tested ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  must  say,  with  meagre 
and  unconvincing  results.  We  have  found  little,  if  any, 
trustworthy  evidence  in  favour  of  what  I  may  call  the  “ghost 
story  of  commerce,”  the  periodic  ghost,  or  the  ghost  which 
appears  with  a  purpose.  Our  records,  indeed,  contain  a  valu¬ 
able  monograph  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick  on  the  “  Phantasms  of  the 
Dead  ” ;  but  apart  from  this,  tlie  cases  which  have  come  before 
us  have  been  too  sporadic  and  disconnected  to  suggest  any 
very  definite  conclusions. 

There  remains,  however,  the  great  subject  of  all,  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  thought  transference  among  the  living,  for  which 
Myers  happily  invented  the  word  “telepathy”;  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  voluminous  evidence  which  at  least  suggests  the 
operation  of  telepathy  between  the  dead  and  the  living.  This 
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branch  of  our  enquiry  has  produced  an  extensive  literature, 
characterised  scarcely  more  by  the  evidence  which  it  presents 
of  tireless  research  than  by  the  eloquence  with  which  the 
results  have  been  propounded  and  discussed.  It  has  given  to 
the  world  such  works  as  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  Human 
Personality,  and  lastly  The  Survival  of  Man.  It  has  intluenced 
many  of  the  pregnant  writings  of  Professor  William  James  of 
Harvard,  and  it  has  called  forth  the  numerous  and  valuable 
critical  essays  of  Mr.  Pod  more  on  the  whole  subject — a  litera¬ 
ture  which  has  profoundly  iiiHuenced  the  world  of  thought  on 
matters  psychical  and  psychological,  and  I  venture  to  think  is 
destined  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  Moreover  a  great 
mass  of  literature  has  sprung  up  and  is  almost  daily  being 
added  to,  outside  the  ranks  of  our  Society,  but  almost  wholly 
based  on  its  reports.  Some  of  these  works  are  valuable,  many 
of  them  much  the  reverse,  but  they  all  tend  to  show  how 
deep  an  impression  has  been  made  by  our  work. 

“  Telepathy,”  as  I  have  indicated,  was  a  word  unknown  in  our 
language  until  about  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  Now  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  as  familiar  in  common 
speech  as  “  telegram  ”  and  “  photograph.”  Telepathy  has  been 
defined  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  as  “  the  apparently  direct  action  of 
one  mind  on  another  by  means  unknown  to  science.”  This  Sir 
Oliver  regards  as  having  been  experimentally  proved,  at  any  rate 
to  this  extent,  that  “  a  hazy  and  difficult  recognition  is  possible  by 
one  person  of  objects  kept  as  vividly  as  possible  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  another  person,”  and  in  this  conviction,  if  in  nothing  else, 
I  think  all  who  have  followed  our  Society’s  work  are  agreed.  I 
suppose  that  the  admission  of  this  operation  of  mind  on  mind  is 
not  yet  reckoned  orthodox  in  the  world  of  science,  or  deemed  to  be 
a  proved  vcra  causa  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  world  at  large 
its  recognition  is  very  widespread  and  is  increasing  day  by  day. 
Now  I  contend  that  if  by  means  of  these  many  years  of  strenuous 
work  our  Society  had  obtained  no  other  result  than  this,  this 
alone  would  suffice  to  justify  its  formation  and  laboui-.  It 
establishes  the  existence  of  a  factor  in  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  which  may  before  have  been  suspected,  but  never 
before  came  within  measurable  distance  of  proof;  and  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to  predict  what  results  may 
accrue  from  it  in  the  generations  to  come.  One  illustration 
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of  its  pretty  general  acceptance  may  be  given,  which  is  not 
without  its  humorous  side.  Our  Society  through  its  various 
workers  has  taught  the  world  all  it  knows  or  thinks  it  knows 
about  telepathy,  as  well  as  giving  it  the  word.  And  now 
what  do  we  see  ?  AVhen  our  researches  carry  us  into  deeper 
regions,  and  bring  to  light  occurrences  which  are  calculated  to 
produce  more  exciting  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  observers, — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Piper,  Mrs.  Verrall  and  others,  especially  the  cross - 
correspondences, — our  critics  lay  hold  of  our  own  discovery 
and  use  it  to  cast  ridicule  or  pour  scorn  upon  the  conclusions 
we  are  endeavouring  to  formulate  from  these  more  recondite 
occurrences.  They  make  a  hurried  examination  of  a  most 
complicated  series  of  facts  and  then  confidently  assure  the 
world  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  “  telepathy.”  They 
beat  us,  or  try  to  do  so,  with  the  stick  which  we  have  made 
for  them.  Having  jeered  at  telepathy  as  long  as  they  dared, 
now  that  it  is  established  in  a  simple  form,  they  accuse  us  of 
credulity  for  not  assuming  its  sufficiency  to  account  for  many 
complicated  phenomena  for  which  its  aptitude  is  by  no  means 
proved,  and  to  which  its  application  seems  more  than  doubtful. 
We  are  not  in  such  a  hurry.  We  have  not  been  deterred  by 
scoffs  in  the  past  and  we  shall  not  now  be  hurried  to  unwar¬ 
ranted  conclusions  by  impatience.  Our  motto  has  been,  and  I 
hope  will  always  be,  “  Festina  lente.” 

Taking  telepathy,  then,  in  its  simplest  form  to  be  proved,  we 
have  under  watchful  examination  the  possibility  of  much  more 
complicated  manifestations  of  the  same  faculty.  That  there  are 
such  in  operation  the  phantasms  of  the  living  and  still  more 
impressively  those  of  the  dying  seem  strongly  to  suggest.  But 
I  prefer  to  leave  the  analytical  examination  of  this  question  to 
'  experts  in  science  and  philosophy,  among  whom  it  would  be  an 
impertinence  for  me  to  claim  a  place.  Many  will  remember 
the  ingenious  illustrations  presented  to  us  of  the  possibilities 
of  telergy,  telaesthesia,  telekinesis,  genius,  inspiration,  etc.,  in  the 
diagrams  expounded  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  at  one  of  our  meetings 
in  1908,  an  exposition  which  personally  I  hope  to  see 
reported  in  a  much  completer  form  than  was  possible  in  the 
limited  space  of  our  Journal.  Nor  shall  I  go  at  any  length 
into  a  consideration  of  the  Piper  phenomena  which  of  late 
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years  have  figured  so  largely  in  our  investigations.  I  have, 
however,  been  asked  to  make  some  reference  to  the  evidence 
for  the  identity  of  the  controls  from  a  lawyer’s  point  of  view. 
To  this  I  will  return  in  a  few  moments,  but  first  I  should 
like  to  make  some  general  observations  bearing  on  the  same 
subject. 

One  of  the  commonest  objections  urged  against  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  communications  claiming  to  come  from  the  dead,  is 
based  on  the  triviality,  or  in  other  cases  the  want  of  consis¬ 
tency  in  the  messages  delivered.  True,  some  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  seem  trivial,  but  it  is  a  gross  exaggeration  to  assert, 
as  some  have  asserted,  that  all  are  so.  This  objection,  again,  is 
likely  to  be  more  striking  to  a  reader  of  the  reports  than  to 
a  first-hand  witness.  No  doubt  it  gives  one  something  of  a 
shock  to  find  in  a  message  purporting  to  come  from  Myers 
solecisms  of  grammar ;  and  such  may  be  met  with.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that,  though  a  few  people  here  and  there  write 
good  grammar,  no  human  being  speaks  it  in  general  conversa¬ 
tion,  how  little  as  yet  do  we  know  of  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  obstructing  these  communications,  if  communications 
there  be,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  the  communications  are 
influenced  by  the  personality  of  the  mediums  with  their  various 
limitations !  That  there  are  difficulties  and  limitations  the 
scripts  continually  assert.  Some  one  has  compared  them  to 
the  difficulty  of  talking  through  an  imperfect  telephone,  and 
everybody  who  has  tried  that  will  agree  that  the  exasperating 
hindrances  met  with  are  more  conducive  to  forcibleness  of 
expression  than  to  elegance  of  style.  Mrs.  Piper’s  brain,  nerves, 
and  muscles  may  perhaps  be  the  best  telephone  in  the  world 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  but  may  be  very  far  nevertheless  from 
being  a  perfect  instrument.  And  then  again,  how  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  we  have  learned  as  yet  of  the  conditions  on  the  other 
side !  I  think  Dr.  Schiller  suggested  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  our  Proceedings  some  years  ago  that  a  life  newly 
begotten  into  the  discarnate  state  may  have  to  go  through  a 
period  analogous  to  infancy  in  this  life,  needing  again  to  learn 
the  use  of  such  faculties  as  it  finds  itself  possessed  of — “  an 
infant  crying  in  the  night  ”  and  sometimes  “  with  no  language 
but  a  cry.”  Or  on  the  other  hand,  though  this  would  seem 
scarcely  in  the  same  accordance  with  the  processes  of  nature 
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RS  we  know  them,  the  discarnate  spirit  may  suddenly  find 
itself  endowed  with  senses,  faculties  and  powers  entirely 

unknown  to  us,  and  so  may  have  to  cramp  itself  (if  I  may  use 
an  Americanism)  to  communicate  with  us  at  all.  If  some  of 
the  lower  forms  of  life  here  are  possessed  of  only  one  sense, 
some  higher  forms  of  two  or  three  senses,  and  man  of  live  or 
six,  why  may  not  the  liberated  spirit  enjoy  a  dozen,  or  a 
hundred  for  the  matter  of  that  ?  For  we  must  assume,  if  we 
are  to  consider  the  question  at  all,  that  the  exercise  of  senses 
does  not  continue  to  depend  on  the  possession  of  physical 

organs  of  sense  as  we  know  them.  How  should  we  succeed 
if  we  tried  (reverting  to  our  comparison)  to  describe  through 
a  buzzing  telephone  the  beauty  of  the  rainbow  to  a  man  blind 
from  his  birth  ?  These  intelligences,  if  such  there  be,  may, 
again,  be  as  conversant  with  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  higher  dimen¬ 
sions  of  matter,  as  we  are  with  the  first,  second  and  third. 
Yet  once  more,  it  may  well  be  that  the  attempt  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  us,  if  such  attempt  there  be,  involves  a  heroic 
act  of  self-denial  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  making 

the  attempt.  Some  passages  in  the  scripts  more  than  hint 

that  this  is  the  case.  In  short,  until  the  whole  study  has 
progressed  much  further  than  it  yet  has,  we  must  remain 
hopelessly  incompetent  to  estimate  the  value,  or  quite  as  pro¬ 
bably  the  valuelessness,  of  such  criticism  as  I  have  referred 
to.  But  surely  with  such  facts  as  we  have  before  us,  this  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  discrediting,  still  less  for  abandoning 
the  study. 

And  now  let  irs  briefly  consider  the  evidence  for  identity 
from  a  lawyer’s  point  of  view,  which  subject  has  been  suggested 
to  me.  My  first  comment  must  be  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  a  lawyer’s  is  the  most  important  point  of  view  in 
a  case  like  that  before  us.  The  lawyer  is  conversant  with 
certain  canons  which  in  the  aggregate  are  known  as  the  law 
of  evidence,  the  exposition  of  which  by  some  writers  occupies 
a  thousand  pages  or  so.  These  canons  are  no  doubt  based  on 
the  principles  of  inductive  logic,  but  in  the  application  of  those 
principles  they  are  cribbed  and  confined  on  all  sides  by  the 
exigencies  of  forensic  practice.  It  is  far  from  being  certain 
that  the  dialectic  methods  of  the  forum  are  the  methods  best 
adapted  for  the  investigation  of  questions  not  subject  to  similar 
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restrictions,  but  carried  on  under  entirely  different  conditions. 
And  here  let  me  call  attention  to  the  important  ambiguity 
which  lies  in  the  word  “evidence.”  Probably  half  the  contro¬ 
versies  which  rage  in  the  regions  of  theology,  politics  and 
philosophy  turn  on  the  fallacious  use  of  what  logicians  call  the 
ambiguous  middle ;  and  possibly  one  reason  why  we  have  in 
Britain  the  reputation  for  being  excessively  addicted  to  con¬ 
troversy  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  language  is  peculiarly 
and  unfortunately  rich  in  words  which  are  more  than  ambiguous. 
The  word  “  church,”  for  instance,  has  eight  or  ten  distinct 
meanings.  What  wonder  then  that  ecclesiastics  wrangle  when 
they  come  to  talk  about  it  ?  If  half-a-dozen  politicians  meet 
to  discuss  “  socialism,”  it  is  quite  likely  that  no  two  of  them  will 
attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  word.  What  wonder  then  if 
they  lose  their  tempers  ?  So  of  the  word  “  evidence.”  As  Sir 
James  Fitzjames  Stephen  points  out  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  and  expounds  still  more  fully 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Indian  Evidence  Act,  the  word  some¬ 
times  means  relevancy,  sometimes  testimony,  and  sometimes 
proof.  It  might  seem  plausible  to  argue  that  if  there  is  evidence 
produced  as  to  an  alleged  fact,  the  truth  of  the  fact  is  thereby 
made  evident.  The  fallacy  is  obvious  enough  when  tested,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  operative  in  the  minds  of  loose  thinkers,  and 
nowhere  more  frequently  than  in  careless  dabblers  in  psychical 
research.  One  brief  illustration  will  suffice.  The  notorious 
Pigott  gave  testimony,  and  perfectly  relevant  testimony,  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Parnell  letters.  But  half-a-dozen  questions 
of  cross-examination  showed  how  very  far  this  I’elevant  testimony 
fell  short  of  proof.  He  gave  evidence  indeed,  but  made  nothing 
evident  save  that  he  was  an  arrant  liar.  The  same  point  is 
enlarged  upon  in  what  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  locus  classicns 
for  the  expression  of  a  sane  view  of  some  of  the  problems 
before  us ;  I  refer  to  De  Morgan’s  Preface  to  his  wife’s  work 
entitled  Froin  Matter  to  Spirit.  It  appeared  anon^nnously  some 
five  and  forty  years  ago,  since  which  time  of  course  a  great 
deal  of  water  has  passed  under  the  bridge ;  but  its  authorship 
is  now  an  open  secret,  and  its  wit  and  wisdom  are  worthy  of 
the  writer  of  the  celebrated  Paradoxes.  I  believe  the  work 
has  long  been  out  of  print  and  is  difficult  to  obtain,  so  that 
a  cpiotation  at  some  length  is  the  more  justifiable. 
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Pe  ]\Iorgan  writes : 

One  of  the  greatest  pursuits  of  the  world  is  the  stud)^  of  evidence ; 
we  are  all  engaged  upon  it  in  one  way  or  another.  But  as  generally 
happens,  when  a  word  goes  much  about,  it  picks  up  more  than  one 
meaning  in  its  travels.  Accordingly,  evidence  passes  for  that  which 
is  given  and  intended  to  produce  an  effect,  and  also  for  that 
which  does  produce  it ;  there  is  the  quod  dehet  monstrari,  that  which 
may  properly  be  tendered  in  aid  of  a  conclusion,  and  the  quod  facif 
videre,  that  which  gives  perception  of  truth  or  falsehood.  The  difference 
and  the  fallacies  of  confusion  arising  therefrom  are  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  in  courts  of  law.  While  the  case  is  preparing  for  trial  it  is 
the  lawyer’s  business  to  collect  Avhat  he  then  calls  the  evidence,  the 
matter  which  is  to  be  offered  to  the  jury.  It  is  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  evidence  is  quod  dehet  monstrari,  not  only  addressed  to  the 
jDoints  raised  by  the  pleadings,  but  in  conformity  to  certain  rational 
rules  which  are  laid  down. 

And  here  I  may  interject,  though  it  may  be  giving  away 
one  of  the  rather  illicit  devices  of  the  profession,  that  counsel 
advising  on  evidence  in  this  sense  will  sometimes  manage  to 
introduce  matter  tending  to  prejudice  the  jury  in  his  favour, 
although  he  knows  it  not  to  be  in  strictness  admissible.  De 
Morgan  continues : 

Thus  it  comes  before  the  jury,  who  are  sworn  to  give  a  true 
verdict  according  to  the  “  evidence,”  which  now  means  the  quod  facif 
videre.  So  far  good ;  the  law  must  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not 
fit  to  be  offered  as  material  for  evidence.  But  it  may  happen  that 
matter  slips  in  which  the  Court  would  have  prevented  if  it  could 
{i.e.  matter  which  I  have  called  matter  of  prejudice),  but  could  not, 
or  at  least  did  not,  prevent.  And  now  comes  one  of  those  collisions 
in  which  the  jury  mind  rules  contrary  to  the  legal  mind.  If  the 
ghost  of  a  murdered  man  were  to  make  his  appearance  in  court  in 
a  form  which  no  one  could  possibly  attribute  to  imposture,  optics  or 
chemistry,  and  were  solemnly  to  declare  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
the  murderer  and  then  to  vanish  through  the  roof,  the  judge  would, 
no  doubt,  instruct  the  jury  that  they  must  dismiss  the  respectable 
apparition  from  their  minds  altogether ;  that  even  if  the  spirit  had 
offered  to  be  sworn  and  to  stand  cross-examination,  there  would  be 
very  grave  doubt  whether  his  evidence  could  have  been  received, 
from  his  probable  want  of  belief  in  a  future  state;  but  that,  as 
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matters  stood,  it  was  clearly  their  duty  to  take  the  vision  yro  non 
visa.  To  which  the  jury  would  reply,  if  they  believed  the  ghost, 
by  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  No  honest  men  would  ever  make  believe 
that  they  do  not  believe  what  they  have  in  any  way  been  marie  to 
believe,  if  they  clearly  understand  what  they  are  doing. 

So  far  De  Morgan ;  but  as  to  his  last  sentence  I  think  that 
experience  of  the  courts  will  recall  many  cases  in  which  juries 
have  yielded  to  judicial  direction,  and  been  induced  to  give 
verdicts  conformable  to  legal  rules  of  evidence,  in  spite  of  con¬ 
viction  forced  upon  them  by  matter  which  I  have  described  as 
matter  of  prejudice. 

Now  let  us  try  to  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us,  to  the 
evidence  tendered  to  prove  the  identity  of  controls,  or  spirits 
speaking  or  writing  through  mediums.  Here  I  perhaps  may 
interject  the  remark  that,  when  I  was  asked  to  deal  with  this 
question,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  I  might  lind  some  help 
by  consulting  and  refreshing  my  memory  with  the  report  of  the 
famous  Tichborne  case  of  five  and  thirty  years  ago.  Well,  I 
happen  to  have  in  my  Chambers  a  full  report  of  one  of  the 
two  enormous  trials  which  arose  out  of  that  imposture.  But 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  report  of  this  one  trial,  and  that  not 
the  more  important,  occupies  five  quarto  volumes,  each  of  which 
contains  nearly  a  thousand  closely  printed  double  column  pages, 
I  think  you  will  excuse  me  if  even  my  enthusiasm  for  Psychical 
Eesearch  has  not  sufficed  to  induce  me  to  attempt  the  task  of 
navigating  such  an  ocean.  I  must  content  myself  with  some  less 
onerous  method. 

It  is  clear  in  the  case  before  us, — the  proof  of  the  identity 
of  our  instructors  who  claim  to  speak  from  behind  the  veil, 
— that  though  there  is  much  evidence  quod  dehet  monstrari, 
that  is,  what  lawyers  call  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  that  can  be  called  evidence  quod  facit 
vidcrc  (Professor  James  has  somewhere  called  it  “  knock-down 
evidence”)  from  a  lawyer’s  point  of  view;  nor  can  I  conceive 
that  there  is  ever  likely  to  be.  Apart  from  the  disqualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  supposititious  spectre  which  De  Morgan  humor¬ 
ously  introduced,  our  enquirers  are  hampered  and  restricted 
on  every  side  by  the  want  of  powers  which  are  every  moment 
available  to  a  judge  trying  an  issue.  If  a  witness  speaks 
indistinctly  he  can  be  required  to  “  speak  up,”  and  if  he 
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refuses,  he  may  be  committed  for  contempt.  If  he  declines  to 
give  a  direct  answer  to  a  direct  question,  he  subjects  himself 
to  the  same  penalty.  He  can  be  cross-examined  in  detail  with 
the  peril  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury  before  his  eyes.  But 
notwithstanding  the  disabilities  under  which  our  enquirers 
labour,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  (who  constitute  the 
jury)  may  not  be  brought  reasonably  to  believe  the  evidence, 
informal  though  it  be,  presented  to  us,  just  as  De  Morgan 
supposes  the  jury  to  believe  the  ghost. 

Direct  “  knock-down  ”  evidence  is  then  wanting  and  pro¬ 
bably  always  will  be  wanting.  But  circumstantial  evidence  of 
a  kind  abounds ;  and  in  courts  of  law  experience  has  shown 
that  in  many  respects  the  evidence  called  circumstantial  is 
more  trustworthy,  safer  to  rely  on  than  direct  testimony.  For 
instance :  the  question  for  a  jury  to  determine  is  the  identity 
of  A.,  who  is  alleged  to  have  shot  B.  A  witness,  C.,  may 
come  forward  and  swear  that  in  broad  day-light  he  saw  A. 
fire  the  fatal  shot.  In  a  sense  this  seems  the  most  cogent 
proof  possible ;  but  in  fact  it  is  not  so.  C.  may  have  an 
interest  in  getting  rid  of  A.,  and  may  be  willing  to  perjure 
himself  to  accomplish  his  object.  This,  of  course,  is  analogous 
to  the  hypothesis  of  deliberate  fraud  as  applied  to  our  experi¬ 
ments.  Again  :  C.  may  have  very  defective  vision  and  may  be 
honestly  mistaken  in  swearing  to  the  identification.  This 
would  correspond  to  mal-observation  in  our  experiments.  But 
if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  by  independent  witnesses  proved 
that  shortly  before  the  murder  A.  purchased  a  revolver,  that 
the  bullet  found  in  the  body  exactly  resembled  others  found 
in  A.’s  possession,  that  foot-prints  of  a  peculiar  character  were 
discovered  leading  to  and  from  the  spot  where  the  shot  was 
fired  and  were  found  to  correspond  to  the  marks  made  by 
boots  known  to  have  been  worn  by  A.  at  the  time,  and  so  on; 

though  not  one  of  these  facts  taken  alone  would  be  quite 

convincing,  their  cumulative  force  might  well  be  overwhelming 
and  might  justify  a  much  more  confident  verdict  of  “guilty” 
than  the  mere  unsupported  testimony  of  C.,  however  clear. 
As  Professor  James  has  pointed  out  in  his  report  on  the 
Hodgson  control  {Proceedings,  Vol.  XXIII.),  this  is  precisely  the 
character  of  the  evidence  before  us.  It  is  futile  to  take  it 

item  by  item  and  to  proclaim  that  no  one  incident  in  it 
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proves  anything.  The  evidence  must  be  considered  as  a  whole. 
Juncta  juvant.  As  to  its  convincing  effect  when  so  regarded, 
opinions  will,  of  course,  differ ;  but  in  determining  this  ques¬ 
tion,  we  may  reasonably  apply  the  principles  of  logic,  which 
are  broader  than  the  technicalities  which  restrict  the  law  of 
forensic  evidence.  All  this  is  indeed  somewhat  elementary, 
but  some  of  our  critics  are  not  incapable  of  ignoring  what  is 
elementary. 

When  we  appeal  to  logic,  our  path  is  still  a  thorny  one. 
We  are  very  far  from  being  in  a  position  to  apply  to  the  case 
in  hand  the  four  canons  (or  indeed  any  one  of  them)  which 
John  Stuart  Mill  lays  down  as  applicable  to  experimental 
methods.  We  can  scarcely  even  act  on  the  Aristotelian  advice 
to  proceed  to  the  unknown  from  what  is  known  to  us, 
because  of  the  fact  that  so  little  as  yet  is  really  known. 
For  example :  we  are  undertaking  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
which  produce  the  effects  of  a  medium’s  trance-speech  or 
automatic  writing.  Before  we  can  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  is  the  will  of  a  departed  human  spirit  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  us,  we  are  logically  bound  to  eliminate,  not  only 
every  known  cause,  if  any  there  be,  but  also  any  suggested 
cause  which  we  ought  to  regard  as  more  probable.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  cause  for  these  phenomena 
which  we  are  entitled  to  describe  as  Tcnotvn ;  so  that  the 
discussion  of  probabilities  is  all  that  is  left  to  us.  And  here 
our  difficulties  thicken  around  us.  In  the  attempt  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  balance  of  probabilities  we  find  oirrselves  without 
the  known  quantities  which  we  need  to  enable  us  to  frame 
even  an  indeterminate  equation.  Putting  fraudulent  conspiracy 
out  of  view  as  a  cause  of  the  facts  we  are  investigating,  there 
would  seem  to  be  at  least  three  possible  explanations  of  these 
facts  to  be  considered,  other  than  the  hypothesis  of  actual 
communications  from  the  dead. 

The  first  which  I  would  mention  is  of  a  metaphysical 
nature  and  will  not  perhaps  appeal  to  many  minds.  A  little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  published  in  the 
Fortnightly  Ecvieio  a  brief  essay  entitled  “  Death — and  after¬ 
wards,”  in  which  he  eloquently  discussed  some  aspects  of  the 
question  before  us.  This  essay  was  shortly  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  separately  and  has  since  run  through  many  editions. 
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To  it  are  appended  some  critical  examinations  of  his  thesis, 
which  appear  anonymously,  but  which  are  evidently  the 
production  of  acute  thinkers.  From  one  of  these  I  will  quote 
a  statement  of  the  metaphysical  supposition  to  which  I  refer. 
The  writer  says ; 

When  the  Galileo  of  Time — surely  coming — shall  have  made  con¬ 
ceivable,  if  not  actually  accessible  to  us,  what  answers  in  the 
temporal  sphere  to  the  antipodes  we  know  as  spatial  fact;  when  we 
have  begun  to  realise  that  “  past  and  future  ”  are  no  more  absolute 
than  the  “over  and  under,”  the  “above  and  below,”  which  now  we 
know  to  be  reversible,  not  only  in  conception,  but  in  physical 
experience ;  then  perhaps  we  may  alter  somewhat  our  estimate  of 
the  comparative  value  of  the  local  temporal  sensuous  character  of  a 
fact,  and  our  notion  of  what  constitutes  its  real  significance. 

Professor  Pigou  in  a  recent  number  of  our  Proceedings  has 
alluded  to  the  same  idea  in  the  same  connexion.  Speaking  of 
the  survival  of  man  he  says : 

The  ambiguity  connected  with  “survive”  is  philosophical.  If  any 
one  asks  whether  cats  survive  immersion  in  water,  it  does  not  occur 
to  us  to  bring  to  bear  on  that  problem  a  metaphysical  discussion 
concerning  the  reality  of  time ;  we  assume,  in  fact,  that  time  is  real, 
and  we  mean  by  “surviving  immersion,”  being  alive  after  immersion. 
When,  however,  our  question  relates  to  men  and  women  and  bodily 
death,  the  idealist  philosopher  enters  the  arena  and  claims  that  time 
and  all  that  therein  is,  is  a  purely  subjective  condition  of  human 
perception ;  that  in  reality  there  is  no  after  and  no  before ;  that 
survival  and  death  alike  are  appearance ;  that  men  and  women,  as 
spirit,  neither  survive  nor  die,  but  in  some  sense  eternally  are. 

It  was  not  likely  that  such  a  deep  philosophic  thinker  as 
Myers  should  have  overlooked  this  speculation ;  and  he  has 
not  overlooked  it.  In  more  than  one  passage  in  Human 
Personality,  and  also  in  his  essay  on  Wordsworth,  he  discusses, 
but  does  not  accept,  the  suggestion.  I  dwell  on  it  now 
because  there  seem  to  be  cases  before  us  to  which  it  may 
conceivably  apply.  I  am  not  referring  to  prophecy  or  to  the 
predictions  of  the  Delphic  oracle  or  to  the  legends  of  Mother 
Shipton,  or  to  the  occasional  happy  shots  of  so-called  astrolo¬ 
gers  ;  but  I  recall  to  mind  what  we  know  as  “  the  Marmontel 
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incident  ”  in  Mrs.  Verrall’s  script,  and  other  somewhat  analogous 
premonitions ;  certain  striking  predictive  crystal  visions  which 
have  come  under  my  own  notice,  and  also  some  occurrences 
described  in  the  experiences  of  Swedenborg.  I  might  refer 
also  to  the  seeming  confusion  between  past  and  future  which 
sometimes  appears  in  the  automatic  scripts.  See  for  example 
the  “Neptune”  and  “Pharaoh’s  daughter”  references  in  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  Part  LX.,  p.  193.  If  the  conjecture  is  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  all,  it  would  point  to  the  idea  that  what  Aristotle 
called  the  “  categories  ”  and  the  schoolmen  the  “  predicaments  ” 
have  no  relation  to  things  as  they  are,  but  amount  only  to  a 
rough  formulation  of  the  present  conditions  of  human  thought ; 
and  these  not  absolute  or  essential,  but  subject  to  extension  or 
evolution  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  so  that  a  conception 
of  our  relation  to  space  (for  example)  which  may  have  been 
unthinkable  to  Aristotle  or  Aquinas  has  now  become  the 
common  property  of  every  school-boy ;  and  possibly  the  con¬ 
ception  of  our  relation  to  time  may  be  destined  to  a  similar 
change.  I  am  not,  however,  as  confident  as  the  writer  above 
quoted  that  the  Galileo  of  time  is  “  surely  coming.” 

A  second  conceivable  explanation  of  the  phenomena  before 
us  is  of  a  quasi-theological  nature.  The  sacred  writings  of  many 
religions,  and  the  folk-lore  of  many  nations  are  full  of 
assertions  of  the  existence  of  beings  intelligent  and  potent,  in 
a  sense  intermediate  between  this  world,  and  what  we  some¬ 
times  call  the  other  world  or  world  to  come.  Some  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  benevolent,  others  as  malevolent  to  man,  others  again 
as  scarcely  the  one  or  the  other,  but  capricious,  tricksy  sprites 
addicted  to  practical  jokes  and  petty  mischief.  Cardinal  Newman 
seems  to  have  accepted  the  existence  of  such  a  race  of  beings; 
in  his  Ajwlogia  he  writes : — “  Also  besides  the  hosts  of  evil 
spirits  I  considered  there  was  a  middle  race,  Sai/u-oria,  neither 
in  heaven  nor  in  hell,  partially  fallen,  capricious,  wayward, 
noble  or  crafty,  benevolent  or  malicious  as  the  case  might  be.” 
To  such  beings  he  ascribed  potent  influence  in  matters  of 
church  and  state.  A  similar  view  appears  in  Father  Hugh 
Benson’s  recent  work  The  Necromancers.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  such  vague  circumstantial  evidence  as  may  be  deemed 
to  exist  in  favour  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  these  Sainoiaa, 
elementals,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called.  This,  however. 
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may  be  said  with  reference  to  them,  that  if  such  beings  exist 
around  us,  their  operations  may  have  a  bearing  not  only  on 
the  investigation  of  trance-speech  and  writing,  but  also  on  the 
occurrences  known  amongst  us  as  physical  phenomena,  and  of 
the  pranks  so  often  recorded,  so  seldom  well  authenticated, 
ascribed  to  poltergeists.  For  myself,  if  I  see  no  very  cogent 
a  23Tiori  reason  for  discrediting  the  hypothesis  of  such  powers 
in  our  environment,  I  see  little  that  is  calculated  to  carry 
conviction  on  the  affirmative  side.  But  this  may  be  added :  if  the 
phenomena  of  trance  and  other  mediumistic  communications  can 
conceivably  be  ascribed  to  such  a  cause  as  this,  we  may  well  despair 
of  attaining  any  evidence  conclusive  of  the  identity  of  discarnate 
human  beings  purporting  to  communicate  with  us.  Ignorant  as 
we  are  of  the  powers  and  means  of  information  at  the  disposal 
of  such  Saifxovia,  if  such  there  be,  it  is  rather  hopeless  to  expect 
to  find  any  personation  agent  to  put  in  our  polling  booths,  com¬ 
petent  to  detect  the  deceptions  which  may  be  practised. 

The  third  alternative  to  the  reality  of  messages  from  discar¬ 
nate  human  beings  lies  in  the  possibilities  of  telepathy  among 
the  living.  As  already  said,  simple  telepathy  so  far  as  experi¬ 
mentally  proved  is  not  sufficient,  is,  indeed,  far  from  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  occurrences  which  we  seek  to  explain.  But 
the  possibilities  of  this  faculty  are  at  this  moment  under  care¬ 
ful  observation,  as  you  all  know.  The  records  of  our  experi¬ 
ments  are  voluminous ;  they  are  being  added  to  and  placed 
before  you  year  by  year,  and  it  would  serve  little  purpose  now  for 
me  to  speculate  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  an  enquiry  which 
is  in  hands  much  more  competent  than  mine.  To  these  three 
possible  explanations  other  philosophic  speculations  might  of 
course  be  added ;  such  for  example  as  the  existence  of  what 
has  been  called  a  Cosmic  reservoir  of  memories  to  which  the 
subliminal  consciousness  has  access.  But  our  limits  prohibit  the 
discussion  of  such  hypotheses. 

And  now  we  come  back  to  the  primary  question:  Consider¬ 
ing  the  facts  before  us,  and  weighing  as  best  we  can  the 
probability  of  the  alternative  explanations  which  I  have  tried 
briefly  to  suggest,  are  we  entitled  to  say  that  Myers  “  being 
dead  yet  speaketh  ?  ”  Personally,  I  am  not  convinced.  But 
then  I  am  in  the  disadvantageous  position  analogous  to  that 
of  a  person  who  tries  to  form  an  opinion  on  a  complicated 
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issue  at  law  from  merely  reading  the  evidence,  without  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  or  hearing  the  witnesses  in  court. 
And  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  many  who 
have  assisted  in  the  experiments  have  been  convinced.  More¬ 
over,  when  I  wrote  this  last  sentence,  I  had  not  read  the 
latest  number  of  our  Proceedings  (Part  LX.)  which,  I  think, 
carries  us  many  steps  forward. 

Before  I  conclude  I  will  venture  to  call  attention  to  two 
matters  which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  earnest  consideration,  and 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  an  affirmative  conclusion.  First, 
it  is  a  strange  thing,  as  was  pointed  out  by  De  Morgan  long 
ago,  that  “  in  spite  of  the  inconsistencies,  the  eccentricities, 
and  the  puerilities  which  some  of  them  (the  supposed  communi¬ 
cating  spirits)  have  exhibited,  there  is  a  uniform  vein  of 
description  running  through  their  accounts,  which,  supposing  it 
to  be  laid  down  by  a  combination  of  impostors,  is  more  than 
remarkable,  is  even  marvellous.  The  agreement  is  one  part  of 
the  wonder,  it  being  remembered  that  the  mediums  are 
scattered  through  the  world;  but  the  other  and  greater  part  of 
it  is  that  the  impostors,  if  impostors  they  be,  have  combined 
to  oppose  all  current  ideas  of  a  future  state,  in  order  to  gain 
belief  in  the  genuineness  of  their  pretensions !  ” 

The  second  point  is  this.  It  is  as  certain  and  demonstrable 
as  anything  can  well  be  that  many  of  the  most  striking 
developments  which  have  appeared  in  our  recent  investigations, 
— I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  cross-correspondences, — have 
not  originated  in  the  speculations,  the  ingenuity,  or  the  invention 
of  any  of  the  enquirers  on  this  side, — at  any  rate,  not  in  their 
supraliminal  consciousness.  These  methods  have  come  as  a 
surprise  to  all  concerned,  and  I  cannot  but  consider  this  to  be 
in  some  degree  an  argument  for  their  genuineness.  From  the 
first,  perhaps,  the  unexpected  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
this  is  not  such  a  Hibernianism  as  it  at  first  sight  appears. 
What  it  means  is  that,  assuming  the  communications  to  be 
real,  we  might  have  expected  surprises,  but  could  not  have 
expected  to  forecast  their  nature.  And  this  is  just  what  in 
fact  has  happened. 

In  the  preceding  summary  of  our  work  and  its  results  it 
may  be  observed  that  there  are  so  many  “ifs,”  so  many  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  cautious  subjunctive,  that  some  may  be  dis- 
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posed  to  ask  whether  the  attainment  of  such  uncertain  results  j; 
after  so  many  years  is  sufficient  to  justify  our  labour.  Is  the  |' 
game  worth  the  candle  ?  As  to  this,  I  have  already  expressed  | 
my  view  as  to  the  incalculable  value  of  the  discovery  of  tele-  ^ 
pa  thy,  even  in  its  most  elementary  form.  Now  I  will  go  ' 
further.  I  agree,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  with  Professor  | 
Barrett  that  we  seem  to  be  “On  the  threshold  of  a  new  world 
of  thought.”  I  agree,  if  again  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  with 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  that  we  seem  to  be  “  at  the  beginning  of  ? 
what  is  practically  a  new  branch  of  science.”  And  if  these 
weighty  estimates  of  the  results  attained  be  accepted,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  significance  of  the  phrase  “after  so  many  years?”  . 
What  are  twenty-five  years  in  the  history  of  a  science,  a  discovery, 
an  invention  ?  Is  not  this  history  in  all  its  course  a  protest 
against  impatience  ?  I  believe  that  some  twenty-two  centuries 
ago  Hero  in  Egypt  discerned  the  possibility  of  utilising  the 
expansive  force  of  steam  as  a  means  of  driving  a  machine ;  and 
he  was  probably  not  the  first.  But  the  discovery  had  to  wait 
all  those  centuries  before  it  was  taken  up  by  Watt  and  New¬ 
comen,  Trevithick  and  Stephenson,  and  this  force  was  turned 
to  account  to  do  so  great  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the  world 
as  we  find  it  doing  to-day.  The  same  reflection  applies  to 
magnetism  and  to  electricity,  the  first  observers  of  which  little 
dreamed  of  the  results  which  would  accrue  from  their  groping 
experiments;  and  I  suppose  that  the  school-boy’s  humble  kite, 
after  playing  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  electricity, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  progenitor  after  a  long  period  of  incu¬ 
bation  of  the  aeroplane ;  a  sort  of  protozoon  from  which  has 
been  evolved  an  eagle.  Again,  it  is  easy  to  smile  over  the 
crude  hypotheses  and  futile  labours  of  the  old  alchemists.  But 
owes  modern  chemistry  no  debt  to  those  patient  explorers  ?  It 
is  likely  enough  that  a  century  or  so  hence  our  successors  in 
these  enquiries  will  smile  at  our  methods  and  conjectures  much 
as  does  the  modern  chemist  at  the  theories  and  dreams  of  the 
alchemists;  but  we  shall  have  helped  them  nevertheless,  and  if 
they  are  as  wise  as  we  hope  they  will  be,  they  will  not  despise 
the  day  of  small  and  feeble  things. 

But  we  need  not  elaborate  an  argument  to  justify  our  exist¬ 
ence.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  justify  our  existence  to 
troglodytes ;  and  critics  who  have  no  higher  or  better  point  of 
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view  for  estimating  the  value  of  a  scientific  discovery  than  by 
calculating  its  immediate  commercial  or  utilitarian  value,  may 
fairly  be  so  described. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  such  questions  of  detail,  I  contend 
that  our  studies  are  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  are  help¬ 
ing  us  to  a  wider  view  of  the  universe  in  which  we  live,  in 
which  I  think  we  shall  always  live,  in  which,  perhaps,  in  a 
sense,  we  have  always  lived ;  to  lift  us,  as  one  has  said,  from 
“  a  mere  planetary  consciousness  which  naturally  starts  from 
the  earth  as  a  mental  centre,  to  a  solar  or  systematic  conscious¬ 
ness  more  consistent  with  the  Copernican  era,  or  yet  higher,  and 
by  a  completer  generalisation  to  a  cosmical  consciousness,  of 
which  indeed  the  foregleams  may  be  discerned  in  the  very 
questions  we  ask,  in  the  very  doubts  suggested  to  us,  in  the 
very  paradoxes  of  which  Nature  is  full.”  We  have,  I  venture 
to  think,  done  much  towards  undermining  the  gross  materialism 
of  some  scientific  thought,  which  a  generation  ago  threatened 
the  higher  conceptions  of  all  matters  psychological  and  spiritual. 

Some  of  you  will  doubtless  remember  the  intensely  interesting 
presidential  address  given  to  us  by  Sir  William  Crookes  fourteen 
years  ago,  in  which  by  a  series  of  ingenious  speculations  he  demon¬ 
strated  the  folly  of  what  may  be  called  a  negative  dogmatism, 
which  would  seek  to  discredit  the  exploration  of  regions  hitherto 
unknown  or  but  imperfectly  known,  on  the  ground  of  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  the  phenomena  presented  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  familiar  to  us ;  or,  if  I  may  use  a 
mathematical  comparison,  the  folly  of  attempting  to  frame  an 
equation  to  a  curve,  before,  with  the  imperfect  instruments  of 
observation  at  our  command,  we  have  been  able  sufficiently  to 
discern  its  sweep  to  determine  whether  like  an  ellipse  it  returns 
on  itself,  or  like  a  hyperbola  it  stretches  forth  into  the  infinite. 
It  is  perhaps  somewhat  daring  to  attempt  to  add  an  illustra¬ 
tion  in  similar  vein  to  those  in  that  address  so  brilliantly 
presented.  But  I  have  often  thought  that  the  prophecy  of 
despair  with  which  the  materialist  would  depress  us  may  he 
compared  to  the  despair  which  might  fall  on  an  ephemeral 
insect  which  we  will  suppose  to  have  come  into  existence  at 
the  noon-tide  of  a  sunny  day,  and  to  be  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  scientific  observation.  He  would,  after  living,  say, 
a  quarter  of  his  life-time,  notice  that  the  sun,  the  source  of 
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light  and  heat  was  gradually  descending  towards  the  horizon  of 
the  sea.  His  own  philosophy  would  tell  him  nothing  of  the 
sequence  of  day  and  night,  for  he  has  never  seen  the  sun 
ascending.  His  science  then  would  boldly,  and,  from  his  point 
of  view,  reasonably,  conclude  that  with  the  setting  sun  all  life 
would  cease.  So  our  materialistic  science  tells  us  that  the  solar 
system  which  we  know  is  slowly  wearing  itself  out  by  friction 
and  radiation ;  that  the  time  surely  approaches  when  the  sun 
will  be  dark  and  cold  with  all  its  planets  engulfed  in  its  mass, 
and  that  universal  death  will  reign,  having  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet.  But  may  not  this  despairing  cry  be  as  false  as  that  of 
the  ephemeris  which  mourned  the  setting  sun  ?  Who  can  deny 
the  conceivability  of  another  cycle  of  existence  as  truly  growing 
out  of  this  we  know  as  day  follows  day,  aeon  following  aeon 
by  equally  natural  process,  marking  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  heart  of  the  Eternal  ?  Are  there  not  indeed  ancient  words 
which  declare  as  much,  when  of  the  visible  universe  we  read  “  as 
a  vesture  shalt  Thou  fold  it  up  and  it  shall  be  changed,  but  Thou 
art  the  same ;  Thy  years  fail  not.”  “  The  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal  ”  ? 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  again  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s 
essay : 

When  we  regard  the  stars  at  midnight,  we  veritably  perceive  the 
mansions  of  nature,  countless  and  illimitable ;  so  that  even  our 
narrow  senses  reprove  our  timid  minds.  If  such  shadows  of  an 
immeasurable  and  inexhaustible  future  of  peace,  happiness,  beauty 
and  knowledge,  be  but  ever  so  faintly  cast  from  what  are  real 
existences,  fear  and  care  might,  at  one  word,  pass  from  the  minds 
of  men,  as  evil  dreams  depart  from  little  children  waking  to  their 
mother’s  kiss ;  and  all  might  feel  how  subtly  wise  he  was  who  wrote 
of  that  first  mysterious  night  on  earth  which  showed  the  unsuspected 
stars;  when 

Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came. 

And  lo  !  Creation  widened  on  man’s  view ! 

Who  could  have  thought  such  marvels  lay  concealed 
Behind  thy  beams,  0  Sun?  or  who  could  find— 

Whilst  flower  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed — 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad’st  us  blind  1 
Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  1 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life? 
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Since  the  noble  peer  who,  to  the  carnal  eye,  seemed  “  but  a 
landscape  painter  ”  informed  the  village  maiden  that  he  was 
“  Lord  of  Burleigh ;  Burleigh  House  by  Stamford  town  ” ;  no 
mortal — not  even  the  village  maiden — has  been  so  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  I  was,  when  invited  to  be  President  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Eesearch.  This  is,  indeed,  “  the  burden  of  an 
honour  unto  which  I  was  not  born.”  My  illustrious  prede¬ 
cessors  have  been  eminent  in  the  most  severe  sciences — 

involving  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  in  the 
first  place ;  and,  in  the  second,  a  personal  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  the  fugitive  molecule, 
and  the  shy  and  retiring  ion.  Among  such  distinguished 
predecessors  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  Professor  Barrett, 
of  the  Old  Guard.  We  argue  glibly,  now,  for  or  against 

“  telepathy.”  The  idea  of  such  intercommunication  of  distant 
minds,  or  brains,  or  both,  not  through  the  normal  channels  of 
sense,  is  as  familiar  to  modern  savages,  “  vacant  of  our  glorious 
gains,”  as  it  was  to  Hegel ;  and,  again,  as  it  is  to  the 

untutored  Gaelic-speaking  Celts  of  North-Western  Scotland. 
The  term  “  telepathy  ”  we  owe  to  Mr.  Myers.  But  Professor 
Barrett,  as  early  as  1876,  introduced  what  we  now  call 
“  telepathy  ”  to  the  notice  of  the  British  Association  itself  at 
Glasgow,  of  all  places,  and  presently  he  made  the  earliest 
experiments  of  note  in  “  thought-transference  ”  between  persons 
in  normal  conditions.  Our  obligations  to  Professor  Barrett  do 
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not  end  with  his  introduction  of  thought-transference  to  the 
British  Association  at  Glasgow,  which,  I  fear,  like  the  Turkish 
passengers  in  Thackeray’s  poem  “  The  White  Squall  thought 
but  little  of  it.” 

I  can  think  of  no  work  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  which  contains  more  stable  evidence  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  strange  neglected  facilities  in  human  nature,  than 
Professor  Barrett’s  two  papers  on  “  The  So-called  Divining 
Rod.”  ^  In  the  five  hundred  pages  of  this  book,  which  is 
not  in  the  least  degree  sensational,  or  rhetorical,  a  book  which 
demanded  serious  disinterested  labour,  we  really  have  proof, 
I  think,  of  some  process  by  which  the  human  intelligence 
obtains  information — marketable,  practical  information — in  ways 
which  are  still  obscure  to  psychological  science.  A  faculty 
which  had  been  dismissed  to  the  limbo  of  popular  superstitions 
turns  out  to  be  a  fact,  and  a  serviceable  fact.  I  cannot  but 
regret  and  condemn  the  flippancy  of  my  Lord  Byron,  the  poet. 
His  mother-in-law.  Lady  Milbanke,  was  a  dowser  or  water- 
finder,  with  the  divining  rod.  On  her  regretted  demise.  Lord 
Byron  said  that  she  would  find  the  faculty  useful  in  the  place 
where,  according  to  his  teleology,  she  had  gone ! 

Some  of  my  predecessors  in  this  Chair  have  been  distinguished 
moral  philosophers ;  others  have  been  statesmen ;  others  meta¬ 
physicians  ;  others  have  been  psychologists,  learned  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves. 

One  was  a  poet  with  a  note  of  his  own,  unique  and 
unmistakable,  the  differentia  of  a  poet ;  he  was  a  keen  and 
gracious  literary  critic  too ;  a  scholar,  whom  I  first  knew  in 
the  merits  of  his  Latin  verse ;  in  fact  was  universally  gifted. 
He,  over  and  above  all  this,  was  a  humourist.  Yet  he  turned 
away,  in  seeking  an  aim  for  his  energy,  from  all  these 
things,  and  devoted  himself  to  Psychical  Research.  He  studied 
the  arcana  of  body  and  mind ;  he  made  himself  an  authority 
about  hypnotism — recognised  as  such  by  the  authoritative ;  he 
was  the  Founder,  it  may  be  said,  and  the  inspirer  of  modern 
Psychical  Research,  and,  happy  in  his  friends,  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  others  who  could  temper,  by  a  sagacious  and 
humorous  scepticism,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature.  That  poetic 
enthusiasm,  however,  was  indeed  bridled  in  him,  as  I  have 
^  Proceedinrjs,  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  2-282;  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  130-383. 
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already  suggested,  by  a  gift  extremely  rare  among  the  earnest, 
of  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  an  exquisite  irony. 

No  Society  with  aims  like  ours,  not,  indeed,  novel,  but 
new  in  our  age,  could  be  more  fortunate  than  ours  was  in 
the  leadership  of  that  group ;  of  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Mr. 
Edmund  Gurney,  Professor  Barrett,  Mr.  Frederic  Myers,  and 
latest  lost,  Mr.  Podmore,  whose  mission  was  to  throw  cold 
water  on  too  sanguine  brethren.  In  our  other  Presidents  we 
have  been  happy  enough  to  possess  men  of  the  highest  intel¬ 
ligence  in  the  most  varied  fields  of  life  and  action ;  while,  in 
the  only  lady  who  has  presided  over  us,  we  recognise  the 
patience  and  open  mind  of  Science,  truly  so  called,  with  the 
resolute  fairness  and  absence  of  bias,  and,  if  I  may  use  a  term 
not  really  frivolous,  with  the  sportsmanlike  quality — which 
is  far  from  being  universally  present  even  in  scientific  his¬ 
torians  ;  and  even  in  leaders  of  physical  science. 

On  this  matter  of  fairness  much  is  to  be  said ;  for  the 
peculiarity  of  many  of  our  honourable  adversaries  is  that  they 
believe  us  to  have  a  bias,  and  themselves  to  have  none.  Now 
every  thinking  and  rational  being  is,  naturally,  of  bias  and 
prejudice  all  compact.  The  essential  mark  of  the  scientific 
temperament  is  to  know  that  bias  we  all  have,  and  to  guard 
against  it.  Monsieur  Charles  Eichet  states  the  case  well  in 
our  Proceedings  (VoL  V.,  p.  22).  “There  is  such  a  thing  as 
good  faith,  perfect,  stainless,  absolute ;  but  we  almost  never 
meet  it,  and  should  not  even  expect  it  in  ourselves.  Strive  as 
we  may,  we  are  always  led  on,  more  or  less,  to  give  a  coup  de 
pouce,  that  is,  to  press  our  conclusions  in  the  direction  which 
we  prefer.  We  may  resist  the  temptation ;  but  that  is  un¬ 
availing,  for,  if  we  do,  we  press  too  hard  in  the  opposite 
direction,  which  is  just  as  bad  and  dangerous.” 

Exactly ;  but  not  as  dangerous  to  ourselves.  In  such  deli¬ 
cate  equilibrium  let  us  tip  the  balance  against  our  desires. 
We  may  be  wrong,  either  way,  but  if  we  give  that  little 
touch,  that  coug)  de  pome,  against  our  inclinations,  at  least  our 
consciences  are  clear.  Besides  not  much  can  be  lost  to  the 
cause  of  knowledge  by  the  tiny  tip  of  the  balance  against  our 
inclinations.  If  we  have  no  evidence  so  firm  that  it  cannot 
keep  its  equilibrium  against  a  mere  coup  de  pouce,  then  our 
evidence  is  almost  nigligeahle. 
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Indeed  it  is  true  that  the  subjects  which  we  study  are 
extremely  evasive;  like  tricksy  follcts  which  play  at  hide  and 
seek  with  us.  But  this  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  our  topics  alone. 
How  often  does  it  happen  that,  in  history,  we  almost  lay  our 
hands  on  the  truth,  but  are  disappointed  by  a  mutilated  docu¬ 
ment  !  In  the  study  of  Homer  and  his  age,  we  are  baulked 
by  the  spoliation  of  ancient  burial  cairns,  and  by  a  blank  in  an 
important  passage  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  The  fairies  have  spirited 
away  the  essential  words ;  “  the  Irruntarinia  have  taken  them,” 
as  the  natives  of  Central  Australia  say — but  we  pursue  our 
studies,  historical  and  archaeological ;  and  in  psychical  research, 
in  spite  of  all  the  evasions  of  the  truth  for  which  we  seek, 
we  should  not  be  more  easily  daunted  than  in  history  and 
archaeology. 

It  is  in  no  conventional  humility  that  I  recognise  my  too 
patent  inferiority  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  former 
Presidents  of  our  Society,  and  to  many  of  its  actual  members, 
whom  I  would  gladly  see  in  my  place.  Not  only  am 
I  ignorant  of  physiology  and  experimental  psychology,  but  I 
have  only  once,  by  accident,  seen  a  person  under  hypnotic 
influence,  and  I  never  but  once  was  in  the  same  room  with 
a  professional  medium, — a  famous  medium  she  was, — but  a 
complete  failure  on  that  occasion !  I  have  lately  been  taxed 
by  the  author  of  a  book  on  our  subject  (a  book  which  I 
happened  to  review)  with  my  “  aristocratic  ”  aversion  (he  called 
it  “  aristocratic  ”)  to  paid  mediums.  But  surely  the  reasons  for 
my  sentiment  are  conspicuous  enough.  If  there  be  such 
faculties  as  telepathy,  premonition,  clairvoyance,  and  the  powers 
of  holding  intercourse  with  the  dead,  and  summoning  them  up 
in  material  form,  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  such 
faculties  cannot  be  turned  on  at  will,  punctually,  for  money 
down.  As  The  Scholar-Gipsy  says  : 

“It  needs  heaven-sent  moments  for  this  skill.” 

Consequently  the  punctual  paid  medium,  being  human,  and 
earning  a  livelihood  by  his  or  her  alleged  faculty  for  making 
tables  float  in  air,  or  jump  about  the  room,  is  tempted  to  cheat, 
and  gets  caught  by  the  ankle,  like  Eusapia,  where  her  ankle 
should  not  be.  Our  records  abound  in  examples  of  the 
detection  and  exposure  of  paid  mediums,  to  whom  the  most 
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honourable  amateur  medium  must  speak  m  the  words  of  the 
poet : 

“Said  Fanny,  though  tears  it  may  cost, 

1  think  we  must  part,  my  dear  Sue, 

For  your  character’s  totally  lost, 

And  1  have  not  sufficient  for  two.” 

The  most  honourable  people  who  have  had  what  they  think 
supernormal  experience  are  subject  to  illusions  of  memory,  and 
the  temptation  to  give  that  tiny  couj)  de  pouce.  We  must  be 
most  carefully  watchful  of  ourselves  and  of  each  other :  while 
of  the  paid  medium  I  wish  that  we  could  steer  clear  altogether. 
We  would  never  be  trysted  with  a  paid  medium  if  1  had  my  way. 
I  have  therefore  never  resorted,  for  scientific  or  other  puiposes, 
“  to  them  that  mutter  and  peep,”  professionally.  My  qualities, 
in  this  held  of  study,  are  hrst,  I  venture  to  think,  a  hxed 
desire  to  be  sportsmanlike — “  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  able  ” — 
and,  in  the  second  place,  familiarity  with  the  historical,  the 
folk-lorish,  and  the  anthropological  aspects  of  the  topics  which 
we  study. 

These  aspects  do  not  greatly  interest  the  Society,  for  what 
the  Society  desires  is  “  modern  instances,”  fresh  evidence  from 
just  persons  ready  to  submit  to  cross-examination.  But  in 
my  own  mind  the  enormous  volume  of  historical  and  an¬ 
thropological  reports  of  supernormal  phenomena,  and  their 
striking  uniformity  with  alleged  modern  experiences,  produces 
the  conviction  that  so  much  smoke  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  existence  of  some  fire.  I  must  not  speak  of 
the  psychical  experiences  of  savages ;  these,  for  want  of 
contemporary  records  duly  attested,  are  illustrative,  not  evi¬ 
dential.  Nor  must  I,  for  the  same  reason,  dilate  on  the 
strange  stories  of  the  psychical  experiences  of  men  of  genius. 
I'his  is  a  most  curious  theme.  Among  such  cases,  in  various 
degrees,  I  have  observed  those  of  the  wraith  of  Byron,  seen  by 
Sir  Eobert  Peel ;  of  incideirts  in  the  lives  of  George  Sand, 
Goethe,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lord  Nelson,  Dr.  Donne,  Shelley ; 
the  last  words  of  de  Quincey — a  most  pathetic  story ; — the 
experiences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and — not  in  the  supernormal 
exactly,  but  in  the  “  subliminal  ”  way — a  record,  from  his  own 
pen,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  this  is  “  the  blue  smoke  ” 
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of  literature ;  and  of  history,  you  will  say.  Still,  with  this  blue 
smoke  there  is  some  tire,  as  the  cause  thereof.  The  Duke  of 
AVellington,  in  a  private  letter  of  his,  published  in  Sir  Herbert 
klaxwell’s  Life  of  that  great  man,  could  not  guess  that  he 
was  playing  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Myers’s  theory  of  the 
Subliminal  Self,  and  Mr.  Myers  obviously  never  read  the  letter. 

To  be  fair  is  the  first  thing  of  all,  and  I  dare  to  say  that 
the  Society  has  been  fair.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  not  to 
make  mistakes,  and  never  to  be  inclined  to  accept  evidence 
which  examination  proves  to  be  erroneous ;  never  to  indulge  in 
hypotheses  which  criticism  demonstrates  to  be  worthless.  But 
when  the  Society  has  been  deceived,  it  has  not  concealed  the 
fact,  and,  as  to  hypotheses,  as  a  Society  we  have  none.  The 
Society,  as  such,  has  no  views,  no  beliefs,  no  hypotheses,  except 
perhaps  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  open  field  of  inquiry ; 
that  not  all  the  faculties  and  potentialities  of  man  have  been 
studied  and  explained,  up  to  date,  in  terms  of  nerve  and  brain. 
Kow  this  opinion  is  also,  I  presume,  entertained  by  the  most 
stalwart  and  emancipated  “  rationalists.”  Their  belief,  however, 
I  suppose,  is  that  everything  in  human  nature  can  be,  and 
probably  will  be,  explained  on  terms,  chemical  and  biological, 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  The  members  of  the  Society,  as  a 
rule,  perhaps,  though  not  necessarily,  are  not  absolutely  sure  of 
that :  perhaps  there  are  other  things  to  be  discovered,  though 
what  these  other  things  may  be,  at  present  we  know  not.  This 
mere  conception  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  faculties 
not  readily  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  what,  in  the  airy 
currency  of  speech,  we  call  “  matter,”  is,  I  think,  that  in  the 
Society  which  irritates  so  many  people.  If  other  members 
of  the  Society  agree  with  me  in  the  hope  (in  my  own  case  the 
belief)  that  many  orthodox  theories  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  be 
upset  in  the  course  of  time,  that  new  fields  of  knowledge  are 
perhaps  to  be  annexed,  our  attitude  may,  doubtless,  be  called 
Eomantic.  Yet  in  other  fields  I  have  seen  my  early  romantic 
aspirations  made  actual ;  I  have  seen  a  vast  region  of  the  historic 
past,  in  which  from  boyhood  I  fervently  believed,  thrown  open 
by  the  spade  of  the  excavator.  I  have  seen  Homer’s  “  golden 
Mycenae  ”  and  “  Crete  of  the  Hundred  Cities  ”  won  from  the 
realm  of  dreams  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans, 
and  their  followers. 
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Therefore  I  may  not  live  to  see,  but  I  hope  that  later 
generations  will  see,  certain  world-old  world-wide  beliefs  find 
scientific  recognition.  Hegel  believed  in  almost  all  the  “  super¬ 
normal  ”  phenomena  which  we,  not  necessarily  believing  in 
them,  have  the  audacity  to  study :  and  the  brain  of  Hegel  was 
not,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  said  of  Mr.  Keble’s,  “  the  brain  of  a 
rabbit.” 

I  spoke  of  my  desire  to  be  fair,  and  in  my  desire  to  be 
fair  I  have  deliberately  exhibited  my  bias,  my  romantic  pre¬ 
possessions.  I  would,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  prefer  certain  facts 
to  be  established,  rather  than  not.  I  would  even  welcome 
with  pleasure  an  indisputable  Poltergeist ;  not  that  I  think  him 
a  desirable  inmate  of  the  universe — -far  from  it.  When  I  say 
Poltergeist,  I  mean  an  authenticated  instance  of  the  queer 
disturbances  and  movements  of  objects,  of  which  history  is  so 
full.  Thus  in  a  very  early  Life  of  St.  Dunstan  we  find  that, 
as  a  boy,  he  was  a  Somnambule,  in  mature  life  was  a  centre 
of  flying  and  falling  stones,  and,  before  death,  was  bodily 
levitated,  bed  and  all,  before  the  eyes  of  the  bewildered  monks. 
These  are  not  saintly  miracles.  Men  would  rather  conceal 
than  invent  them  about  a  holy  man,  and  they  are  parallel  in 
character  to  those  modern  instances  on  which  Mr.  Barrett 
lately  read  a  paper,  and  to  Claire  Claremont’s  case,  as  given 
in  the  journals  of  herself  and  Shelley.  In  short  I  am  not 
certain  that  this  kind  of  thing  never  occurs.  But  to  suggest 
to  little  poltergeistish  boys,  by  a  gentle  correction,  that  they 
should  not  be  mediums,  appears  a  sagacious  measure.  I  have 
lived  to  see  many  so-called  scientific  certainties  proved  to  be 
fleeting  phantasms  of  hypothesis,  and  more  of  them,  I  think, 
will  go  by  the  primrose  path  to  the  gulf  and  grave  of 
Lachmann — and  other  learned  persons !  But  these  expressions 
of  bias  are  only  made  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  I  must  not, 
dare  not,  say  that  the  scientifically  orthodox  would  rather 
prefer  that  there  were  no  Poltergeist ;  even  nothing  correspond¬ 
ing  to  what  we  call  “  Telepathy.”  The  orthodox  believe  them¬ 
selves,  I  am  aware,  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  bias  and 
prejudice, — and  surely  they  ought  to  know’ !  But  were  I  to 
think  myself  destitute  of  bias,  I  would  be  mournfully  bereft  of 
humour ;  and,  were  I  to  conceal  the  circumstance,  I  would  be 
equally  devoid  of  honour. 
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Xone  the  less,  I  do  not,  at  present,  believe  in  a  Poltergeist : 
in  fact,  for  the  moment,  you  have  a  sceptical  President,  who 
gives  the  coiip  dc  ponce  against  his  inclinations.  Other  pre¬ 
judices  possess  me  which  I  shall  later  divulge.  As  they  are 
on  the  sceptical  side,  perhaps  they  ought  not  to  be  called 
“  prejudices,”  but  “  the  intuitive  monitions  of  stalwart  common- 
sense,  and  genuine  inductive  science.”  (I  have  always  heard 
that  Inductive  science  is  “  true  and  tender,”  and  Deductive 
science  “  an  old  offender.”) 

IMeanwhile,  though  entirely  destitute  of  hostile  bias,  our 
critics  are,  certainly,  a  little  careless  and  inaccurate.  Perhaps 
this  error  springs  from  a  strong  consciousness  of  intellectual 
superiority.  They  should  remember  that  their  native  genius 
can  scarcely  be  superior  to  that  of  the  great  Napoleon,  who 
fell,  to  the  regret  of  the  Whig  party,  and  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  by  plunging  into  wintry  Eussia  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  supplies,  and  without  even  providing 
instruments  calculated  to  prevent  his  cavalry  from  slipping 
about  on  the  frozen  roads.  With  the  same  Napoleonic  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  intellectual  superiority,  our  adversaries 
criticise  us  without  taking  the  trouble  to  read  what  we  have 
written ;  or  even  to  re-read  what  they  have  written  themselves. 
This  negligence  can  only  arise  from  their  sense  of  intellectual 
greatness.  Thus  a  friend  of  my  own,  whom  I  do  not  name, 
was  criticising  the  Society’s  Census  of  Hallucinatioiis.  “  Thou¬ 
sands  of  persons,”  he  wrote,  “  were  asked  whether  they  had 
ever  seen  apparitions,  and  out  of  these  people  some  hundreds, 
mostly  intelligent  foreigners,  replied  in  the  affirmative.”  There 
was  no  truth  in  these  assertions !  Of  the  persons  who 
answered  the  questions  (which,  of  course,  did  not  ask  “  whether 
they  had  seen  apparitions”)  in  the  affirmative,  1499  were  of 
British  birth,  185  were  not,  and,  of  course,  were  therefore 
■“  unintelligent.”  “  Por  all  that  I  can  see,  foreigners  is  fools.” 
I  had  vainly  warned  my  scientific  friend  that  his  statistics,  as 
to  the  proportions  of  British  subjects  and  undesirable  aliens, 
were  incorrect.  Confident  in  his  intellectual  superiority,  he 
rushed,  like  Napoleon,  on  his  doom,  and  published  his  fantastic 
statistics.  I  might  also  mention  a  foreign  critic,  foreign  but 
not  unintelligent,  Herr  Dr.  Parish,  author  of  a  popular  work, 
Hcdlucinations  and  Plusions.  He,  too,  criticised  the  Society’s 
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Census  of  Hallucinations.  He  got  rid  of  the  phenomena  by 
misstating  the  facts  in  the  report  under  his  eyes,  and  by  then 
explaining  away  stories  which,  as  he  gave  them,  were  of  his 
own  unconscious  manufacture.  He  also  accused  the  reporters 
of  not  taking  the  very  precautions  which  they  did  take  and 
especially  emphasised ! 

Again,  Dr.  Pierre  Janet  (foreign,  I  admit,  but  intelligent), 
in  his  work,  Lcs  N4vroses  et  Ics  Iddes  Fuccs  (1898),  made  much 
use  of  Miss  Goodrich  Freer’s  valuable  paper  on  “Crystal  Gazing” 
in  the  Society’s  Proceedings.  But  he  attributed  this  lady’s  ex¬ 
periences  not  to  herself,  but,  now  to  “  a  young  girl,”  now  to 
“  a  poor  seeress,”  now  to  “  a  rather  mystic  person.”  He  then 
triumphantly  explained  the  experiences — by  the  theory  which 
IMiss  Goodrich  Freer  had  herself  advanced  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  namely,  by  the  revival  of  memories — but  he  did  this 
without  saying  that  the  lady  had  anticipated  him.^ 

This  kind  of  criticism  “  is  not  cricket,”  perhaps ;  but  nobody 
is  ever  consciously  unfair.  We  are  all  only  subject  to  the 
hallucinations  of  our  bias,  to  Bacon’s  “  spectres  of  the  cave  ” 
{idola  specus),  and  men  of  science,  like  Sir  David  Brewster, 
have  before  now  given,  not  the  coup  de  pouce,  but  the  coup  de 
hofte,  to  their  own  signed  and  written  statements  of  their  own 
strange  experiences.  Almost  equally  painful  examples  of  this 
error,  the  error  of  superior  persons  in  thinking  themselves 
infallible,  may  be  gleaned  from  a  work  no  older  than  yesteryear. 
Studies  in  S'piritisni,  by  Miss  Amy  E.  Tanner,  Ph.D.^  IMiss 
Tanner  is  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  of  what  University  I  know 
not.  On  some  points  I  think,  against  my  bias,  that  she  is 
right  in  her  criticisms,  but  am  open  to  conviction  if  she  can 
be  proved  to  be  wrong.  On  her  first  page  she  states  that 
“  the  Psychical  Eesearchers  ”  (under  correction  I  suppose  her 
to  mean  the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch)  “  have  printed 
voluminously,  persistently  calling  their  work  ‘  scientific,’  and 
maintaining  that  they  have  ‘  proved  ’  certain  facts  bearing  in 
the  most  fundamental  way  upon  personal  survival  after  death.” 
“Whereby  we  have”  drawn  to  ourselves  “a  large  following,” 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Dr.  Tanner  must  have  overlooked, 
“  In  the  mad  pride  of  intellectuality,”  as  her  country’s  chief 

*  See  my  Making  of  Religion,  Appendices  A  and  C. 

^Appleton  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1910. 
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poet  says,  the  perpetual  protests  of  the  Society  that,  as  a 
Society,  it  never  expresses  any  collective  opinion.  No  Society 
does.  The  Folk-Lore  Society  may  publish  my  theories  of 
Totemism.  But  they  also  publish  those  of  several  benighted 
members  who  are  so  misguided  as  to  reject  my  views.  The 
British  Academy  publishes,  but  is  not  committed  to,  the  I 
opinions  of  Mr.  Eidgeway  as  to  who  the  Eomans  really  were, — 
and  so  on,  in  every  case.  If  Mr.  Feilding  and  other  observers 
thought  that  Eusapia  did  some  inexplicable  things  in  their 
presence,  and  said  so  in  our  Proceedings,  other  members  of  our 
Society  arose  and  said,  in  the  same  work,  that  the  performances 
might  be  very  easily  explained  by  the  old  familiar  tricks.  But 
so  superior  are  our  critics  that  this  simple  fact — every  member 
may  air  his  own  opinions,  and  the  Society  has  contracted  itself 
out  of  all  responsibility  for  every  opinion — is  unknown  to  our 
censors.  By  sheer  force  of  native  genius,  they  may  say  what 
they  please,  quite  independent  of  the  simple  truth.  Not  only 
does  the  Society  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion  as  to  the 
Society’s  having  “  proved  ”  certain  facts  bearing  in  the  most 
fundamental  way  upon  personal  survival  after  death,  or  any 
other  facts,  but  the  Society  continually  publishes  the  essays  of 
members  who  maintain,  in  certain  cases,  that  no  such  proofs 
have  been  produced.  A  member  is  very  welcome  to  disprove, 
if  he  thinks  he  can,  all  evidence  even  for  Telepathy.  The 
members  who  argue  on  the  negative  side,  as  regards  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  dead,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  are, 

I  think,  more  numerous  than  the  members — if  any  such 
members  exist — who  argue  in  the  affirmative ;  who  say  that 
such  communications  are  proved.  Of  course  if  our  critics  say 
“  you  should  not  publish  the  observations  of  members  with 
whom  we  do  not  agree,”  of  members  who  take  the  affirmative 
side,  I  understand  them,  and  partly  sympathise  with  them. 
But,  unluckily,  the  constitution  of  the  Society  obliges  us  to 
hear  all  parties,  and  to  side  with  none. 

My  own  bias,  to  proceed  in  the  path  of  confession,  curls 
away  from  Mrs.  Piper  and  from  all  professional  mediums.  A 
case  of  abnormal  psychology  so  curious  as  hers  is  worthy,  indeed, 
of  the  study  of  orthodox  psychologists,  and  I  would  be  the  last 
to  complain  if  our  Society  left  her  for  three  or  four  years  in 
the  hands  of  savants  who  think,  like  Dr.  Hall,  that  they  might 
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succeed  in  exorcising  all  her  “  sub-personalities,”  all  her  “  com¬ 
municators,”  and  making  her  a  perfectly  normal  human  being ; 
which  she  is,  apparently,  when  she  does  not  voluntarily  pass 
into  a  very  curious  and  enigmatic  mental  condition.  As  to 
the  real  nature  of  that  condition — as  to  whether,  when  appar¬ 
ently  entranced,  she  is  acutely  conscious — the  reports  of  Dr. 
Hall  and  Dr.  Tanner  are  too  self-contradictory  and  too  casual 
to  enable  me  to  form  any  opinion.  One  cannot  even  be 
certain  that  on  all  occasions  the  condition  is  absolutely  the 
same. 

My  own  opinions  are  almost  identical  with  the  hesitations 
of  the  late  Professor  William  James  as  described  by  him  in 
the  Proceedings.  Much  more  evidence  than  has  been  published 
is  needed  before  I  can  enter  into  the  way  of  belief  in  the 
identity  of  Mrs.  Piper’s  “  communicators  ”  with  the  dead  men 
that  they  profess  to  be.  As  at  present  instructed,  I  believe 
in  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  matter  of  experiments  I  prefer 
to  deal  with  highly-educated  British  subjects,  such  as  the  ladies 
to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  so  many  automatic  writings.  I 
have  read  with  much  interest  and  some  agreement  Dr.  Tanner’s 
criticisms  of  what  are  called  “  Cross-Correspondences.”  But 
criticism  of  her  criticisms  in  detail  I  must  leave  to  writers 
better  acquainted  than  myself  with  those  perplexing  documents. 
At  the  lowest  they  illustrate  the  singular  workings  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious  mind,  especially  in  the  matter  of  impersonation.  I 
have  read,  for  example,  passages  in  the  documents  which  bring 
to  my  ears  the  very  accents  of  the  voice  of  one  of  the  “  com¬ 
municators,”  and  imitations  of  his  style  which,  I  think,  the 
conscious  self  of  the  most  consummate  parodist  could  not 
compose.  In  short,  there  are  cases  in  which  communicators 
are  at  once  so  perfectly  impersonated  and  so  thoroughly  false, 
that  our  rude  forefathers  would  have  regarded  the  subconscious 
self  as  a  synonym  for  the  Devil.  If  this  view  were  correct 
it  would  give  a  great  shock  to  the  Eationalist. 

After  prolonged  study  of  the  documents,  I  find  myself  in 
complete  bewilderment  over  the  Cross-Correspondences,  with  a 
tendency  to  think  that,  in  matters  so  vast,  so  various,  and  so 
incoherent,  it  must  needs  be  that  patient  ingenuity  will  dis¬ 
cover  correspondences  which  some  minds  will  accept  as  the 
result  of  design,  and  others  as  the  result  of  fortuitous  coincidence. 
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Between  chance  coincidences,  and  subconscious  memories;  by- 
supposing,  for  example,  that  Mrs.  Verrall  had  read  the  Neo- 
platonists  though  she  believed  she  had  not.  Dr.  Tanner  can 
explain  away  most  things.  Yet  if  she  has  herself  read  Plotinus, 
Porphyry  and  lamblichus  in  the  original  Greek,  I  am  sure 
she  will  admit  that  she  could  not  entirely  forget  the  circum¬ 
stance  ;  these  writers  demand  more  serious  application  than  an 
ordinary  novel. 

When  it  comes  to  three  cases  of  predictions  automatically 
written.  Dr.  Tanner  is  puzzled.  Subconscious  memory  will  not 
explain,  but  why  not  try  chance  coincidence  ?  Apparently 
Dr.  Tanner  does  perceive,  though  many  other  critics  do  not, 
that  the  theory  of  chance  coincidence  may  be  overworked. 

On  one  supernormal  ”  point  I  have  to  confess  myself 
resolutely  credulous,  namely  telepathy.  The  word  “  telepathy,” 
of  course,  is  a  merely  technical  term  to  cover  a  variety  of 
incidents,  some  of  which,  but  not  all,  might  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  that  minds  may  intercommunicate  by  other 
means  than  the  channels  of  the  senses.  On  this  point  I  am 
convinced  by  personal  experience,  by  experiments,  made  in  my 
presence,  and  by  others,  carefully  and  contemporaneously  re¬ 
corded  by  friends  whom  I  can  entirely  trust,  and  by  spon¬ 
taneous  experiments  of  the  same  and  other  friends.  Of  course 
the  evidence  which,  in  the  circumstances,  is  sufficient  for  me, 
need  not  be  convincing  to,  or,  perhaps,  need  not  even  be 
thought  worthy  of  a  moment’s  consideration  by  other  people. 

Still,  I  am  wholly  convinced.  When  Dr.  Tanner’s  ally.  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall,  writes,  “  only  when  conditions  can  be  so  con¬ 
trolled  that,  e.g.,  a  teacher  can  announce  beforehand  that,  on 
such  a  day,  hour,  and  place  he  will  demonstrate  these  things, 
can  or  will  they  be  accepted  by  any  sound  scientific  mind,” 
one  is  merely  amazed  by  the  learned  Doctor’s  attitude.  For 
my  part  I  should  at  once  regard  the  “  teacher  ”  as  a  humbug. 
If  either  Keats  or  Wordsworth  had  announced  that,  in  a 
teacher’s  lecture-room,  on  January  29,  1820,  at  three  forty- 
five  P.M.,  he  would  write  an  ode  of  immortal  merit,  and  if  he 
did  write  it, — we  all  see  that  he  must  have  composed  his 
poem  before  he  made  his  promise,  and  committed  it  to 
memory.  “  The  wind  ”  of  poetic  inspiration  “  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,”  and  so  does  the  telepathic  breeze,  which  requires  a 
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harmony  of  an  unguessed-at  kind  between  two  or  more  minds. 
Thus  experimenters  may  now  hit  on  the  “  heaven-sent  moment,” 
and  now  miss  it.  If  “sound  scientific  minds”  will  not  believe 
in  telepathy  till  its  conditions  can  be  punctually  produced  to 
order,  they  can  never  believe  in  it  at  all.  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  existence  of  telepathy  can  ever  be  de¬ 
monstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  order  of  scientific 
intellect.  But,  believing  in  telepathy  myself,  I  take  pleasure 
in  the  opinion  that  we  do  not  yet  know  all  about  everything ; 
that,  if  we  persevere,  we  may  discover  numbers  of  curious  and 
interesting  things. 
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